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VERY few sovereign princes have deserved a particular history of their 
actions. , In vain has malice or flattery waited almost on all princes, since 
there are but a very small number whose memories have beeq preserved ; 
and that number would be much less, if only their good deeds were to be 
remembered. 



The princes who have the best right to immortality are those who have 
been beneficent to mankind : thus, as long as France endures, shall that 
kindness which Lewis XII. had for his people be remembered ; and the 
great faults of Francis I. be excused, on account of the encouragement he 
gave to arts and sciences; so long shall men bless the memory of Henry IV, 
who subdued his country by his valour and his clemency ; and so long shall 
they praise the generosity of Lewis XIV. for his protecting those arts to 
which Francis I. gave birth. 

For a different reason are the names of bad princes remembered ; it is as 
men preserve the remembrance of inundations, fires, and plagues. 

Between tyrants and good kings, are conquerors, but nearest approaching 
to the first, and these have a shining reputation. Every one is desirous to 
know the minutest articles of their lives: and such is the weakness of man- 
kind, that they behold any glorious mischief with admiration, and are better 
pleased to talk of the destroyer of an empire than of its founder. 

As for other princes, who have neither shone in war nor peace, and who * 
are not remarkable for great vices, or great virtues; as their lives afford no 
examples either, to be imitated or avoided, they are not at all worth re-O 
znembrance. Of all the emperors of Rome, Greece, Germany, and Muscovy; 
of all the sultans, caliphs, popes, kings, how few are there whose name} ait 
vox., iv. a 
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"fit to be mentioned any where but in chronological tables, where they serve 
only to mark the eras of time J 

There are the vcrlgar among princes as well as among other men ; neverthe- 
less the itch of scribling is come to that height, that a prince no sooner dies, 
but the public is over-run with volumes under the titles of his memoirs, his 
life, or the anecdotes or secret history of hisxourt. Thus, axe books so great* 
ly increased, that was a man to live a hundred years, and employ his time 
wholly in reading, he would not have enough to go through the history only 
that has been printed in Europe for the two last centuries* 

- This inclination of transmitting useless narrations td posterity, and of fix- 
ing the attention of future ages oh ordinary events, is owing to a weakness 
very common among those who have lived in courts, and had the misfortune 
of some share in public affairs. They imagine the court in which they lived 
the finest that ever was; the king they have served the greatest of monarchs; 
and the affairs they have been employed in, the most important that ever 
have been transacted. They fancy, too, that posterity will view all these 

things with the sarrie eyes. 

, « 

If a prince undertakes a war, or has any intrigues in his court; If he buy* 
tile friendship of one of his neighbours, or sells his own to another; if at last 
he makes peace after some victories and some defeats, bis subjects, full of 
these events, imagine themselves born in the most remarkable age that has 
been since the creation. And what happens next } This prince dies, quite 
different measures are taken, and then the intrigues of his court, his mistress* 
es,Jus ministers, his generals, his wars, and he himself are all forgotten. 

- From the time that Christian princes have endeavoured to deceive one. 
another, and made war and alliances, a thousand treaties have been signed, 
as many battles fought, and their glorious and infamous actions are innu- 
merable. When this heap of events and particular circumstances descend to 
posterity, they are almost all lost one in another; the only names that re- 
main are of those who have produced some great revolutions, or of those 
who, being described by some excellent writer; are saved from the crowd of 
Common princes, as the pictures even of obscure persons are valuable when 
painted by a masterly hand, s 

This particular history of Charles XII. king of Sweden, should not have 
Ibeen added to that multitude of books with which the public is already over 
ttftcked, if that prince mi bis rival Peter Alexicwitz,* the much greater man 
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of the two, had not been, by the consent of ill the world, the most remark- 
able persons who have appeared for these two thousand years ; but this book 
is hot written only for the little satisfaction of telling strange stories, but that 
it may be useful to some princes if it should happen to fall accidentally into 
their hands. iOertainly no one can read the history of Charles XII. without 
toeing cured of the folly of making conquests; for where is there that prince 
who can say, I have more courage and more virtue, a greater soul or more 
strength of body, more skill in war, or better troops, thanCharles the Twelfth? 
If with all these advantages, and after so many victories, this king was un- 
happy, what are other princes,, with the same ambition but less talents to 
«xpect? 

' .This history is composed from the relations of some persons of distinction, 
who lived several years in the countries, and near the persons of Charles . 
XII. and Peter the Great, emperor of Muscovy; and who, being retired into 
a free country, long after the death of those princes, can have A© Interest in 
disguising the truth. 

There is not one single fact advanced here upon which occular and in- 
, contestable witnesses have not been consulted ; for which reason this history 
will be found very different from those gazettes which have hitherto appeared 
tinder the name of the *Life of Charles XII. Several skirmishes between the 
Swedish and Muscovite officers are omitted, because the design here is not 
to write the history of those officers, but only of the king of Sweden; and event 
among the events of his life, the most material only are made choice of; 
toeing persuaded that the history of a prince is not to contain every thing 
that he has done, but is to take notice of all those fit to be transmitted to 
posterity. 

ft is proper to observe, that many things which were true at the time of 
writing this history, in Hie year 1728, are not so at present. For example, 
the trade of Sweden is not so much neglected ; the Polish infantry are better 
disciplined, and have regimental clothes, which they had not then: the 
readers of history should always observe the time when their author wrote. 
A man who only reads the cardinal de Retz, would take the French for mad- 
men, who breathe nothing but civil-war, faction, and folly. Those who only 
. read the history of the best part of Lewis the Fourteenth's reign, would be apt 
to say, that the French were only born to obey,, to conquer, and to cultivate , 
arts and sciences. Another, who shall see the memoirs of the first years of 
Lewis the Fifteenth, will be able to discover nothing in the nation but luxury 
avarice, and indifference to aU things else. The present Spaniards are not 
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the same with the Spaniards in the reign of Charles the Fifth. The English 
at this time are no more like the English under Cromwell, than the monks 
and mor« seigneurs, with which Rome is now peopled, are like its ancient 
Scipioes. It is to be doubted whether the Swedish troops would be now so 
formidable as they were some time ago. It is said of, a man, that he was 
brave at such a time, the same may be said of a nation, that it appeared so 
and so under such a government, or in such a year. 

If any prince or minister should find some disagreeable truths ia this work, 
let them remember that, being public persons, they are to give an account 
to the public of their actions, and' that it is at that price they purchase their 
grandeur; that history is a witness and not a flatterer; and that the only 
way to oblige men to speak well of us, is to take care to act well ourselves, 
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BOOK I. 

SWEDEN and Finland together make a kingdom, one third part bigger 

than France, but nothing near so fruitful, and at this time less peopled. 

This country, which is two hundred leagues broad, and three hundred'long, 

extends itself from south to north, from the fifty-fifth degree of latitude to 

the seventieth, under a rigorous climate, that hardly knows either spring or 

autumn. The winter reigns there nine months of the year; the heats of 

■summer succeed an excessive cold all on a sudden, and the frosts begin 

again in the month of October, without any of those insensible gradations, 

whicji in other countries bring on the seasons by degrees, and make the 

alteration more agreeable; but to make amends, nature has given to thai 

rude climate a serene sky and a clear air. The constant heat of the sun in 

the summer produces flowers and fruits in a very -short time; and the long 

nights of winter are tempered by the light evenings and mornings, which last 

in proportion to the sun's distance from Sweden: and the brightness of the 

moon, which is not obscured by any cloud, and is farther increased by Use 

reflection of the snow which covers the ground, and very often the aurora 

boreal is, makes it as easy to travel in Sweden by night as by day. The cattle 

there, for want of pasturage, are smaller than in the southern parts of Europe, 

but the men are larger; the clear air they breathe makes them healthful, and 

the rigour of the climate gives them strength: they even live to a greater 

age than other men, if not enfeebled by the immoderate use of wine and 

other strong liquors, which the northern nations seem tobe the more fond of, 

as they are denied them by nature. — The Swedes are well made, strong, 

active, and able to sustain the hardest labour, hunger, and want; they are 

born warriors, are bold, and have more courage than industry, having long 

neglected, and not improving much their commerce at present, which alone 

can give them what their country wants. It was chiefly from Sweden, one 

part of which is still called Gothland, that the swarm of Goths arose, which, 

like a deluge, over-spread the face of Europe, and wrested it from the hands 

of the Roman emperors, who for full five hundred years had usurped the do* 

minion and tyrannised over it. — The northern nations were then much better 

peopled than at present; because their religion, allowing a plurality of wives, 

the inhabitants had the power of raising more subjects to the commonwealth; 

and these women, who knew no disgrace like being barren or idle, being as* 

strong and laborious as the men, were on those accounts more fruitful and 

longer lived than other women. — Sweden was always free, till about the 

middle of the fourteenth century. In so long a space of time there were 
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several revolutions in the government, but the alterations were always in 
favour of liberty. Their chief magistrate had the name of King, a title, to 
which in different countries are given different powers; for in France and 
Spain it signifies a person absolute ; in Poland, Sweden, and England, one 
limited. % This king could do nothing without the senate, and the senate 
depended upon the states-general, which were often called together. The 
representatives of the nation in these great assemblies were the nobility, the 
bishops, and deputies of towns and cities; and in time, the very peasants 
were admitted into them, a part of the people, in other places, unjustly des- 
pised, and enslaved almost throughout the north. 

About the year 1492 this nation, so jealous of its liberty, and still proud of 
having conquered Rome thirteen hundred years ago, was brought under the 
joke of a woman, and a people less powerful than the Swedes. Margaret of 
Valdemar, the Semiramis of the north, and queen of Denmark and Norway, 
conquered Sweden by force and cunning, and made but one kingdom of these 
three vast states. After her death, Sweden was torn by civil wars; she shook 
off the Danish yoke and put it on again ; and by turns was governed fry kings 
and administrators. About the year 1520, she was oppressed in a horrible 
manner by two tyrants, one was Christiern II. king of Denmark, a monster 
made up of vices, without one single virtue; the other was an archbishop of 
TTpsal, primate of the kingdom, and as cruel as Christiern. These two> by 
agreement, seized iaone day upon the consuls, the magistrates of Stockholm, 
and ninety-four senators, and caused them to bejexecuted by the common 
hangman, under a pretence that they had been excommunicated by the pope, 
for having , defended the rights of the state against the archbishop; after 
which the city was given up to be plundered, where the throats of all were 
cut without distinction of age or sex. Whilst these two men, united only to 
oppress, and differing when they were to divide the spoil, exercised the most 
despotic tyranny, and shewed their revenge in every thing that was cruel, a 
new event changed the whole face of affairs in the north. 

Gustavus Vasa, a young man descended from the royal race of that coun- 
try, advancing from the bottom of the forests of Dalecarlie, where Jie had 
concealed himself, came to the deliverance of Sweden. He was one.of those 
great geniuses so rarely formed by nature, with all the necessary talents t* 
command overmen. His fine person and graceful behaviour gained him 
friends as soon as he appeared. His eloquence, to which his genteel man- 
ner added force, was so much the more persuasive, as it was without art. 
His natural genius inclined him to form designs which the vulgar called rash 9 
but by great men are only thought bold; his dauntless courage gave them 
Success. He was intrepid with prudence, of a sweet temper in an age of cru- 
elty, and, in short, as virtuous as the head of a party can be. 

Gustavus Vaza had been the hostage of Christiern, and detained prisoner 
against the law of nations; but having escaped from confinement, he wan- 
dered about, disguised like a peasant, among the mountains and woods of 
Dalecarlie. He was there reduced to work in the copper-mines, to enable' 
him to live and conceal himself: thus buried as he was under ground, he 
dared even there to form a design of dethroning the tyrant. He discovered 
himself to the peasants, and presently appeared to them like a person of a 
Superior nature, to whom common men are always, ready to $>ay a willing 
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submission. He made, in :i very short time, good soldier; of these savages, 
with whom he attacked Christie™ and the archbishop; and having vanquish- 
ed them several time*, and drove them both out of Sweden, the states, with 
justice, chose him king of (hat country, of which he had been the deliverer. 
He was no sooner settled on his throne, than he undertook another design, 
e difficult than making conquests. The real tyrants of the state were 
the bishops, who, being possessed of almost all the riches in Sweden, had 
made use of their wealth to oppress the subject, and make war upon their 
kings. This power was the more terrible, as the ignorance of the people had 
made it sacred. He punished the Romish religion for the crimes of its mi- 
nisters; and in less than two years brought Lutheranism into Sweden, more 
by the superiority of his policy, than by his authority. Having thus con- 
quered the kingdom, as he used to say, from the Danes and the clergy, he 
reigned happily and absolulely to the age of seventy; and then died full 
of glory, leaving his family and religion on the throne. — One of his descend- 
ants was Gustavus Adolphus, called Guslavus the Great. This prince con- 
iicred Ingvia, Livonia, Bremen, Verden, Wismar, and Pomerania, without 
reckoning up above a hundred pbecs in Germany, which were given back by 
Sweden after his death. He shook the throne of Ferdinand the Second, and 
protected the Lutherans in Germany, wherein he was secretly assisted by 
Rome itself, which stood much more in awe of the emperor's power, than of 
that of heresy. It was he in reality, that, by his victories, contributed to the 
depressing the house of Austria, though the glory of it was given to cardinal 
Richelieu, who knew well how to draw the reputation of it on himself, whilst 
Gustavus was contented with having affected it. He was upon the point of 
carrying his arms beyond the Danube, and perhaps of dethroning the empe- 
ror, when he was slain, in the thirty-seventh year of his age, at the battle of 
Lutzen, which he gained against Walslein, carrying with him to Ihe grave 
e of the Great, the lamentations of the north, and the esteem of hi* 
. His daughter Christina, born with a most extraordinary genius, 
chose rather to converse with learned men, than to reign over a people who 
were ignorant of every thing but war. She became as illustrious for quitting 
the throne, as her ancestors had been for conquering or securing it. Thepi'o- 
testants have attacked her memory, as if no one could have great virtues with 
a belief in Luther; and the papists triumph too much in ihe conversion of a 
*oman whose greatest merit was her philosophy. She retired to Rome, where 
she passed the remainder of her time in those arts she loved, and for which 
(he had renounced an empire at twenty. seven yean of age. — Before her abdi- 
cation, she engaged the states of Sweden, (in her stead), to elect her cousin, 
Charles Gustavus X. son to the count Palatine. This pvince added new con- 
s to those of Gustavus Adolphus ; he carried his arms into Poland, where 
he gained the victory in the famous battle of Warsaw, which lasted three days. 
He made war for a long time successfully against the Danes, besieged them 
in their capital, re-united Schonen to Sweden, and settled the Duke of Hot 
stein in the possession of Sleswick, at least fur a season ; and then, having 
found a reverse of fortune, and made peace with his enemies, he turned his 
ambition against his subjects. He formed a design of establishing arbitrary 
power in Sweden; but died, like the great Gustavus, in the thirty-seventh 
year of his age, without finishing that work which his son Charles the Eleventh 
brought to perfection. 
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Charles XI. a warrior, like all his ancestors, was more absolute than any of 
them. He abolished the authority of the. senate, which was declared the se- 
nate of the king, and not of the kingdom. He was frugal, vigilant, and* labo*-. 
Titus; and had qualities that would have gained him the love of his subjects, 
it his arbitrary temper had not changed those inclinations into fear. 

He married in 1680, Ulric Eleonora, daughter of Frederick III. King of 
Denmark ; a virtuous princess, and worthy of greater confidence than her hus- 
band reposed in her. Prom this marriage was born, on the 27 th of June 1682, 
King Charles XII, the most extraordinary man, perhaps, that ever was on 
earth ; who had united in him all the great qualities of his ancestors, and who> 
had no other fault nor misfortune, but that, pursuing them to too great an ex- 
travagance. At six years of age he was taken out of the hands of the women, 
and had given him for his governor Monsieur de Nordcopenser, a wise and 
learned man. The first book he had to read was Puffendorf, that he might be 
early made acquainted with his own dominions, and those of his neighbours*. 
He presently learned the German language, which he spoke ever after as well 
as his mother-tongue. At seven years old he could manage a horse; and. the 
-violent exercises which he delighted in, and which discovered bis martial in- 
clination, formed in him betimes a vigorous constitution, capable of support- 
ing the fatigues his temper led him to. Although good natured in his infan- 
cy, he became invincibly obstinate : the only way to bend him, was by touch* 
ing on his honour; with the word " Glory,' 1 any thing might be obtained of 
him. He had an aversion to the Latin tongue ; but when he was told that the 
king of Poland and the king of Denmark understood it, he learnt it very soon, 
and retained enough to be able to speak it all the rest of his life. They took 
4he same method to engage him to learn the French ; but he could never be 
prevailed upon to make use of it, even with the French ambassadors, who 
knew no other language. As soon as be had some knowledge of the Latin, 
they made him translate Quintus Curtius, which book he had a particular va- 
lue for, more'on account of the subject than the style. The person who ex- 
plained that author to him, asked him what he thought of Alexander? " I 
think," said the prince, " that I would resemble him." But, said the other, 
he lived only two-and-thirty years ! " Ah !" replied he, u is not that enough, 
when one has conquered kingdoms ?" They did not fail to relate these an- 
swers to the king his father, who cried out, " There is a child that will ex- 
cel me, and even go beyond the great Gustavusl" One day he diverted him-, 
self in the king's apartment, with looking on two maps, one of a city of Hun* 
gary taken from the emperor by the Turks, and the other of Riga, the capi- 
tal of Livonia, conquered by the Swedes about a century past. Under the 
map of the Hungarian city were these words, taken out of the book of Job ; 
" The Lord gave it, the Lord hath taken it away, blessed be the name of thet 
Lord." The young prince having read them, took up a pencil immediately, 
and wrote under the map of Riga; " The Lord gaye it to me, and the devil 
shall not take it from me." Thus, in the most indifferent actions of his child- 
hood, some strokes of his invincible resolution would so often appear, which 
seemed to presage what he would one day arrive at. — He was eleven years 
old when he lost his mother. This princess died August 5, 1693, of ah illness 
occasioned by some vexations her husband had given her, and by her endea- 
vours to dissemble them. Charles XI. had deprived a great number of his 
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subjects of their estates, by the means of a sort of court of justice, named 
the " Chamber of Liquidations," established on his own authority. A crowd 
of citizens, ruined by this chamber, noblemen, merchants, farmers, widows, 
arid orphans, filled the streets of Stockholm, and came every day to utter 
their complaints at the gates of the palace. The queen assisted these un- 
happy people with all that she was able ; she gave them her money, her. 
jewels, her furniture, and even her clothes ; and when she had no more to « 
give, she threw herself in tears at the feet of her husband, to beg him to. 
have compassion, on his subjects. The king answered her very gravelyt 
" Madam, we took you to give us children, and not advice *," and from that 
time treated her with such severity as shortened her days. 

He died four years after her, on the 15th of April 1697, in the forty-second 
year of his age, and thirty-seventh of his reign, when the empire, Spain and 
Holland on one side, and France on the other, were just putting the deci- 
sion of their quarrels to his mediation, and when he had already entered 
upon the overtures of peace between those powers. He left to his son, who * 
was then fifteen years of age, a throne secured and respected abroad ; sub- 
jects poor, but warlike and loyal ; his revenues in good order, and managed 
by able ministers. Charles XII. at his coming to the crown, found himself 
not only absolute and undisturbed master of Sweden and Finland, but of 
Livonia, Carelia, and Ingria ; he was also possessed of Wismar, Wibourg, 
the islands of Rugen, Oesel, and the finest part of Pomerania, the dutchy 
of Bremen and Verden, all conquests of his ancestors, secured to the crown 
by long possession, and by the faith of the solemn treaties of Munster and 
Oliva, supported by the terror of the Swedish arms. The peace of Rys- 
wick began under the influence of the father, was concluded under that of 
the son, and he was the mediator of Europe as soon as he began to reign. . 

The laws of Sweden fix the majority of their kings to the age of fifteen; 1 
but Charles XI* who was absolute in every thing, by his last will delayed v 
that of his son till he was eighteen. By this disposition, he favoured the 
ambitious views of his mother Eduiga-Eleonora of Holstein, the widow of 
Charles X. This princess was declared by the king, her son, guardian to 
the young king, her grand-son, and regent of the kingdom, in conjunction 
with a council of five persons. She gave orders immediately for the funeral 
of her 6on, with such pomp and magnificence as Sweden was unaccustomed 
to; and required, moreover, that the citizens of Stockholm should moura 
three years. This looked like forcing them to show so much the more grief 
outwardly, as they had the less at heart, for the death of a prince who had 
taken from them their liberties and fortunes. The regent had some share 
in the management of affairs during the reign of her son. She was now ad- 
vanced in years; but her ambition, which was much greater than her abili- 
ties, made her hope she should Jong enjoy the sweets of power under the 
reign of her grand-son. She kept him as much as she was able from busi- 
ness. The young prince spept his time in hunting, or employed himself In 
reviewing his troops, and would sometimes even exercise with them, which 
amusements seemed only the natural effects pf the vivacity of His age. 
There appeared no uneasiness in his conduct that could in the least disturb 
the regent ; and she flattered herself that these exercises would make him, 
incapable of application, and give her the longer time to govern, 
VOL. iv, C 
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One day iri the month of November, the same year his father died, as he 
*as reviewing several regiments, and Piper, a counsellor of state, stood by 
him, the king seemed to be taken up in a most profound study; "May I 
take the liberty ," said Piper to him, *' to ask your majesty what you are 
thinking 6f so seriously ?"— •" I think," answered the king, " that I am ca- 
pable of comman ding these brave fellows, and I would not have either them 
Or myself receive orders from a woman." Piper immediately laid hold of 
that opportunity to make a great fortune ; he had not interest enough to 
dare to undertake of himself so dangerous an enterprise, as that of remov* 
jng the queen from the regency, and getting the king declared of age, but 
he proposed this business to count Axel Sparre, who was a man of spirit, 
and sought to make himself considerable. He flattered him with hopes of 
being in the king's favour, which Sparre believed, and therefore took every 
thing upon himself, but worked all the time only to advance Piper. The 
counsellors of the regency soon came into the design, which tliey put in ex- 
ecution with all the speed they could, to make the more merit of it to the 
king.— They went in a body to make the proposal to the queen, who did 
not expect such a declaration. The states-general were then assembled ; the 
counsellors of the regency laid the matter before them, and there was not 
one voice against it; nay, the thing was carried with such rapidity, that 
nothing could stop it : so that CharlesXlI. did but wish to reign, and in three 
days time the government was given to him. The power and interest of the 
queen fell in an instant ; and she led a private life, more agreeable to her 
age, though not to her inclination. The king was crowned the 24th of De* 
cember following. He made his entry into Stockholm on a sorrel horse, shod 
with, silver, having the scepter in his hand and the crown on his head, 
through the acclamations of a people always adoring what is new, ahd con- 
ceiving great hopes of a young prince. — The archbishop of Upsal has the 
right of performing the ceremony of the consecrations and coronation, which, 
pf all the privileges claimed by his predecessors, is almost the only one that 
is left. And having anointed the king according to custom, held the crown 
in his hands to put it upon his head ; Charles snatched the crown from the 
archbishop and crowned himself, looking sternly upon the prelate. The 
jmiltitude, who are always imposed upon by every air of grandeur, applaud- 
ed this action o : F the king: even those who had groaned the most under the 
tyranny of the father, could not help praising this fierceness in his son, which 
teas a prognostication of their own slavery. As soon as Charles became 
fnaster of the government he bestowed his favour, and the management of 
affairs, on counsellor Piper, who was in effect prime minister in every thing 
but the name. A little time after he made him a count, which is an eminent 
degree of quality in Sweden. — The beginning of the king's administration 
did not give any favourable ideas of him ; he seemed more impatient than 
•worthy of reigning. He had not, indeed, atay dangerous passion ; but there 
-was nothing to be seen in his conduct but the transports of youth and ob- 
stinacy. He appeared careless and proud ; even the ambassadors who were 
at his court took him for a person of mean parts, and represented him as such 
to their master^. His oton country had the same opinion of him ; no body 
knew his teat character ; he was ignorant of ft hftnself, till the storms which 
were gathering oh i sudden in the fttffthy 'gaVe nitti art opportunity to display 
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. his bidden talents. — Three powerful princes, taking advantage of bis youth* 
conspired his ruin almost at the same time. The first was Frederick iVL 
king of Denmark, his cousiti ; the second, Augustus, elector of Saxony and 
king of Poland ; Peter the Great, czar of- Muscovy, was the third and most 
dangerous. It will be proper to show the original of these wars which pro- 
duced so great events, and to begin with Denmark. Of two sisters 
that Charles XII. had, the eldest was married to the Duke of Holstein, a 
young prince, courageous arid good-natured. The duke, oppressed by the 
king of Denmark, came to Stockholm with his wife to seek protection from 
the king, and beg his assistance, not only as a brother-in-law, 'but as king of 
a nation which has an irreconcileable hatred to the Danes. 

The ancient house of polstein, swallowed up in that of Oldenbourg, was 
raised to the throrie of Denmark by election, in the year J 499. All the 
kingdoms in the nor^h were at that time elective ; but Denmark soon after 
became hereditary. One of its kings, named Christiern III. had an affection 
for his brother Adolphus, of which few examples are to be'met with among 
princes. He would not have him live without sovereignty, but could not 
dismember his own dominions. He divided with him the diitchies of Hol- 
stein-Gottorp and Sleswick, by a whimsical agreement, which was, that the 
descendants of Adolphus should, for the time to come, govern Holstein 
jointly with the kings of Denmark; that these two dutchies should apper- 
tain to them in common ; and that the king of Denmark should do nothing 
in Holstein without the duke, nor the duke without the king. So strange a 
union, of which there was an example of the like kind in the same house, 
was for near fourscore years the constant source of quarrels 1 between the 
branches of Denmark and Holstein-Gottorp : the kings always endeavour- 
ing to oppress the dukes, and the dukes to be independent. It cost the last 
duke his liberty and sovereignty ; but he recovered both in the Conferences 
of Altena, in the year 1689, by the interposition of Sweden, England, and 
Holland, the guarantees for the execution of the treaty. But as a treaty 
between sovereigns is oftentimes no more than a submission to necessity, tHl 
the stronger is able to crush the weaker, the quarrel was renewed with more 
inveteracy than ever between the new king of Denmark and the young duke. 
Whilst the duke was at Stockholm, the Danes had already committed soma 
acts of hostility in the country of Holstein, and leagued privately with the 
king of Poland to fall upon the king of Sweden himself. — Frederick Augustus, 
the elector of Saxony, whom neither the eloquence and negociations of the 
abbe de Polignac, nor the great qualities of the prince of Conti, his com- 
petitor for the crown, could hinder from being elected kirtg of Poland two 
years before, was a prince not less known for the incredible strength of his 
body, than for the bravery 'and gallantry of his mind. His court, netft to that 
Lewis XIV. was the most shining in Europe. Never was any prince more 
generous, nor ever did any prince bestow his favours with a better grace. 
He had bought one half of the suffrages of the Polish nobility, arid forced 
the other by the approach of a Saxon army. He thpught he stood in need 
of his troops the better to secure him on his throne ; but he wanted a pre- 
tence to keep them in Poland : he therefore designed they should attack the 
king of Sweden in Livonia, on the occasion I am going to relate. Livonia, 
the finest and most fruitful province of the north, formerly belonged to the 
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knights of the Teutonic order. The Muscovites, Poles, and Swedes, have 
since severally laid claim to it ; but the Swedes have enjoyed it near a 
hundred years, and had it last solemnly yielded to them by the peace of 
Oliva. The late King Charles XI. among his severities towards his sub- 
jects, had not spared the Livonians; he had stript them of their privileges, 
and one part of their estates. Patkul, unhappily made famous since by his 
tragical death, was deputed by the Livonian nobility to carry the com- 
plaints of the province to the throne. He made a speech to the king very 
respectful, but strong, and full of that masculine eloquence which calamity- 
inspires when it is joined with courage ; but kings too often look upon pub- 
lic harangues as vain ceremonies, which it is customary to allow, without 
paying any regard to them. However, Charles XI. who knew how to dis- 
semble when he did not give way to the transports of his passion, struck 
Patkul gently on the shoulder, and told him, " You have spoke for your 
-country like a brave man, I esteem you for it, go on." But a few days 
after he was declared guilty of lese-majesty, and condemned to death. Pat- 
kul, who had hid himself, took to flight ; he carried his resentments with 
him into Poland, and was afterwards admitted into the presence of King 
Augustus. Charles XI. died, but the sentence and indignation of Patkul 
were alive. He represented to the Polish monarch the facility of conquer- 
ing Livonia ; the people desperate and ready to shake off the yoke of Swe- 
den ; the king an infant and incapable of defending himself. These solici- 
tations, were well received by a prince already tempted to undertake this 
conquest. Every thing was presently got ready for a sudden invasion with- 
out having recourse to the formalities of declarations and manifestoes. The 
clouds gathered apace at the same time on the side of Muscovy. 

Peter AJexowitz, czar of Russia, had already made himself dreaded by 
the battle which he had gained over the Turks in 1695, and by the taking of 
Azoph, which opened to him the empire of the Black Sea. But it was by 
actions more glorious than victories, that he deserved the name of Great. 
Muscovy, or Russia, embraces the north of Asia and Europe, and from the 
Frontiers of China, extends itself for 1500 leagues to the confines of Poland 
and Sweden ; but this immense country was hardly known to Europe before 
the czar Peter. The Muscovites were less civilized than the Mexicans, 
when they were discovered by Cortez ; all born slaves to masters as barbar- 
ous, they were settled in ignorance, in the want of all arts, and \n the in- 
sensibility of those wants which stifled all industry. An ancient law sacred 
among them, forbade them to leave their country upon pain of death, 
without permission of their Patriarch. This law, made to prevent all occa- 
. sions of their coming to a knowledge of their slavery, pleased a nation, 
, which, in the depths of ignorance and misery, scorned to have any com- 
merce with foreigners. The era of the Muscovites began from the creation 
• of the world, they computed 7207 years to the beginning of the last cen- 
■ tury, without bein<* able to give any reason for that date. The first day of 
their year agrees with the 13th of our month of September. They alleged 
for the reason of this establishment, that it was most likely that God created 
the world in autumn, the season of the year when the fruits of the earth are 
in their maturity. Thus, the only . appearances of knowledge that they 
had, were gross errors: no one among them imagined that the autumn in 
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Muscovy could be the spring of another country in opposite climates. It is 
not long since the people at Moscow would have burnt the secretary of an 
ambassador of Persia, for having foretold an eclipse of the sun. They 
were so ignorant of figures, that In all their computations they ^ade use 
of little balls, which they strung on wire, and had no other manner of 
reckoning in all their counting-houses, and in the czar's treasury. 

Their religion was and stilt is, that of the Greek church, but mixed with 
superstitions, to which they were the more firmly attached the more extra- 
vagant they were, and the more they were galled by the yoke of them. Few 
. Muscovites would dare to eat a pigeon, because the Holy Ghost is painted 
in the form of a dove. They observed regularly four leuts in the year, and 
In those times of abstinence, dared not nourish themselves either with egg* 
or milk. God and St. Nicholas were the immediate objects of their wor- 
ship, and after them the Czar and the Patriarch. The authority of the 
last, was, like their ignorance, without bounds. He passed sentence of 
death, and inflicted the most cruel punishments, without any appeal front 
his tribunal. He rode out twice a year on horse-back, followed by all his 
clergy in procession. The czar on foot held the bridle of his horse, and 
the people in the streets prostrated themselves like Tartars before their 
grand Lama. Confession was practised by them, but only in case of the 
greatest crimes, and then absolution was thought necessary, but not re- 
pentance; for they believed themselves pure before God with the benedic- 
tion of their Papas. Thus they went without remorse from confession to theft 
and murder, and what was a curb toother Christians, was, among them, an 
encouragement, to iniquity. They made a scruple to drink milk on a fast- 
day ; but masters of families, priests, women, and girls, would get drunk 
with brandy on their festivals. However, they had' among them, as in other 
countries, some disputes about religion ; the greatest contention was, whe- 
ther the laity ought to make the sign of the cross with two fingers or with 
three. One Jacob Nursoff, in the preceding reign, had excited a sedition 
in Astracan on the subject of this dispute. The czar in his vast dominion^ 
had many subjects that were not Christians. The Tartars, who inhabit the 
western borders of the Caspian Sea, and the Pa I us Moeotis, are Mahome- 
tans : the Siberians, the Ostiacks and Samoiedes, who are near the frozen 
sea, were savages, some of whom were idolaters, and others without the 
knowledge of any God ; nevertheless the Swedes, who were sent prisoners 
among them, were better pleased with their manners, than with those of 
the ancient Muscovites. Peter Alexiowilz had an education which tended 
to increase the barbarity of that part of the world. His happy temper 
made him love strangers at first, before he knew they could be useful to 
him. A Genevan, named Le Fort *, of an ancient family in Geneva, whose 
father was a druggist, came to Moscow on some affair of commerce, and 
was known to the czar while he was young, and insinuated himself into his 
favour; he discoursed with him in the German tongue, and would often 
talk to him of the advantages of commerce and navigation. He told him 
that Hojland, which was not a hundredth part so big as the dominions of 

* M. de la Motraye, in his Travel*, says, he went first to Muscovy as page to * 
Danish t ambassador. 
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Muscovy, by the means of trade only, made as great a figure in Europe as 
Spain, to which it had formerly been a little province, unprofitable and de- 
spised. He discoursed upon the refined politics of the princes of Europe, 
of the discipline of their troops, the government of their cities ; of the in- 
finite number of manufactures, arts, and sciences, which made the Euro- 
peans powerful and happy. This discourse wakened the young emperor as 
from a profound lethargy. His mighty genius, which a barbarous educa- 
tion had somewhat restrained, but could not destroy, discovered itself al- 
most on a sudden. He resolved to be a man, to command men, and create 
a new nation. Many princes have'given up their crowns, not pleased with 
the weight of affairs; but not one, like Peter the Great, has ceased to be a 
king that he might learn the better how to reign. He left Moscow in thp 
year 1698, having reigned but two years, and went into Holland, under a 
.borrowed name, and disguised as one of the domestics of this same M. Le 
Fort, whom he sent ambassador extraordinary to the states-general. Being 
arrived at Amsterdam he entered himself in the list of the carpenters of the 
Indian ships under the name of Peter MichaelofT. He worked in the yard 
with the common men, and at his leisure hours learnt such parts of the 
mathematics as might be useful to a prince, fortification, navigation, and 
the art of making plans. He went into the shops of workmen, examined 
all their manufactures, nor let any thing escape bis observation. From 
.thence he went into England, where he made himself perfect in the art of 
ship-building. , He returped to Holland, saw all Germany, taking notice 
every where of all things that he thought might be of advantage to his own 
country. At length, after two years travelling, and such labour as no one 
but himself would have submitted to, he appeared again in Muscovy, 
bringing with him the arts of Europe. Artists of every sort followed him 
in crowds. Now, were first seen great Muscovite vessels on the Black Sea, 
the Baltic, and the ocean. Buildings of a noble and regular architecture 
were raised in the midst of Russian huts. He established colleges, acade- 
mies, printing-houses, and libraries: cities were put under order and go- 
vernment; the habits and customs of the people were changed by little 
and little, though not without difficulty ; and the Muscovites knew by de- 
grees what society was. Even superstitions were abolished, the dignity of 
Patriarch laid aside, and the Czar himself declared head of the church. 
This last undertaking, which might have cost a less absolute prince his 
crown and his life, was carried on almost without contradiction, and se- 
cured him success in all his innovations. At the same time he gave birth 
to commerce in his dominions. His views enlarging, in proportion as he 
changed the face of his country, he had no sooner established trade, but he 
undertook to render Muscovy one day the center of business in Asia 
and Europe: the Wolga, Tanais, and Duna, were to be united by canals, 
the plan of which design he drew himself. In the same manner he proposed 
to open new passages from the Baltic to the Euxine and Caspian Seas, and 
from those to the northern ocean. But it was not enough to alter nature in 
his dominions, he would change also the manners of his subjects,, which 
was more difficult. He wanted above all things, experienced and well-dis- 
ciplined troops. It is true, he had given some check to the Ottoman 
power; but he had beaten only the Tartars, who were as little disciplined 
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as his own soldiers; Founder and lawgiver of his empire, and happier 
and greater, perhaps, he had been if he had contented himself with those 
two titles; but he would join that of conqueror to them. Ingria, which itf 
on the north east of Livonia, belonged formerly to the czars; but ever 
Since Gustavus Adolphus had conquered those provinces, the Swedes weig 
in quiet possession of them. The czar was impatient to revive the right* 
given up by his ancestors. Moreover, he wanted a port on the east side of 
the Baltic Sea. to put his great designs in execution. He concluded, there- 
fore, a league with the king of Poland, to take away from Sweden all that 
she possessed in the countries between the Gulf of Finland, the Baltic Sea, 
Poland, and Muscovy. These were the enemies who all together preU 
pared to attack Charles XII. in his infancy. 

These preparations being whispered about, alarmed the king's council, 
who debated on the affair in his presence, and some of them proposed to 
divert the storm by negotiations ; but Charles rising up with an air of grja- 
Tity, and seeming, as the superior man, to be determined what to dot 
"Gentlemen," said he, " I have resolved never to make an unjust war, noV 
put an end to a just one, but by the destruction of my enemies. My reso- 
lution is fixed ; I will attack the first who declares himself, and when I have 
overcome him, I hope to make the others fear me." These words asto- 
nished all the old counsellors ; they looked upon one another without dar- 
ing to make any answer. At length, ashamed of hoping less than their kingj 
. they received with admiration his orders for the war. They were much 
ihbre % surprised, when they saw him renounce the most innocent amusements 
of his ybuth all on a sudden. From the first instant that he prepared for 
war, he began a quite new sort of life, from which he never after departed 
orie moment. Full of the idea of Alexander and Cffi9ar, he. proposed to 
himself to imitate those two heroes in every thing but their vices. He was 
no longer acquainted with magnificence, sports, or diversions; he reduced 
his table to the greatest frugality ; he had admired pomp in dress, bat front 
that time he clothed himself like a common soldier. It had been sus* 
pected that he had a passion for a lady of the court; but, whether there 
was any thing in that rntrigue or not, it is certain he renounced the conver- 
sation of women for ever, not dnly for fear of being governed by -them, but 
to give art example to his men, wliom he would have under the severest ~1 
discipline; or perhaps, out of the vanity of being thought the only king J 
who could subdue an inclination so difficult to overcome. Me resolved ated 
to abstain from wlnfe all the" rest of his : life ; this was not, as has been pre* 
tended, to punish himself for an excess, by which, as they, say, he Wat 
hurried into some actions unworthy of him; nothing is more false than tbia 
vulgar report * ; wine had never surprised his reason, but it inflamed h« 
blood, already too hot; he afterwards left off beer, and reduced himself to 
pure water. Moreover, sobriety was a new virtue in the north; and he 
woutd be a pattern to the Swedes iti every kind. He began with promising 

* This vulgar report M. de la Mot ray e says, is too true, and attested by persons e£ 
honour and unquestionable sincerity, some of them still living who were eye-witnesses 
of it. It is also true, that this prince was struck with such horror when he became sen- 
sible of his folly, that he made a vow (which he invioJahly observed) never to drink 
wine, too* at>y ether stiotog liquor. 
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lis assistance to the duke of Hoi stein, his brother- in-law. Eight thousand 
toen were immediately sent into Pomerania, a province bordering on Hoi- 
stein, to strengthen the duke against the attacks of the Danes. The duke 
fead need of them. His dominions were already ravaged j. the castle of 
Gottorp taken ; the town of Tonningen pressed by an obstinate siege, to 
which the kit?g of Denmark was come in person, to enjoy a conquest that 
lie thought himself sure of. This spark began to inflame the empire. On 
one side the Saxon troops of the king of Poland, those of Brandenburg* 
Wolfem buttle, and Hesse-Cassel, marched to join the Danes. On the other, 
toe king of Sweden's eight thousand men, the troops of Hanover, Zell, and 
three regiments from Holland, came to assist the duke. Whilst the little 
country of Holstein was thus made the theatre of the war, two squadrons^ 
one from England, and another from Holland, appeared in the Baltic Sea. 
These two states were guarantees of the treaty of Altena, violated by the 
Danes; they were the more eager to succour the oppressed duke of Hol- 
stein, because the increase of the king of Denmark's power was oppqsite 
to the interest of their commerce. They knew that the Danes, being 
masters of the passage of the Sound, would lay heavy impositions upon 
live trading nations, as soon as he should be strong enough to do it with impu- 
nity. This interest has, for a long time, engaged the English and Dutch, to 
preserve as much as they were able, an equal balance among the princes of 
the north : they joined with the young king of Sweden, whose ruin seemed 
to be threatened by so many enemies uniting together, and succoured him 
for the same reason that he was attacked, because he was thought unable to 
defend himself. In the mean while Charles commenced his first campaign ; 
on the Sth of May, N. S. in the year 1700, he left Stockholm, to which he 
never after returned. An innumerable crowd of people followed him as far as 
the port of Carlscroon, praying for him, weeping for him, and admiring him. 
Before he left Sweden, he established at Stockholm a council of defence, com- 
posed of several senators. This commission was to take care of every thing be- 
, longing to the fleet, the troops, and fortifications of the country. The body 
of the senate was to regulate every thing else provisionally within the king- 
dom. Having thus put his dominions in order, his mind, free from every 
Other care, was wholly employed on the war. His fleet was composed of 
forty-three vessels ; that which he went on board of himself, named the King 
Charles, was the largest they had ever seen, and carried one hundred and 
twenty guns. Count Piper, his first minister, general Renchild, and count 
de Guiscard, the French ambassador in Sweden, embarked with him. Thev 
joined the squadrons of the allies. The Danish fleet declined battle, and 
gave the* three united fleets an opportunity of coming near enough to throw 
some bombs into Copenhagen. Then the king, as in a sudden transport, 
catched hold of the hands of count Piper, and general Renchild, " Ah,' 9 
said he, " what if we should lay hold of this occasion to make a descent, 
and besiege Copenhagen by land, while it is thus blocked up by Sea !" Ren- 
child answered him, " Sir, the great Gustavus, after fifteen years experi- 
ence, would have made no other proposition." Orders were given instantly 
for the embarkation of 5000 men, who were upon the coasts of Sweden, and 
who were joined to the troops on board. The king left his great ship, and 
went on board a lighter frigate ; and they began to send away three hundred 
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grenadiers in small shallops, among which were little flat boats to carry the 
fascines, chevaux de frize, and instruments for the pioneers. Five hundred 
chosen men followed in other shallops. After which came the king's men 
of war, with two English, and two Dutch frigates, who were to favour the 
descent with their cannon. Copenhagen, the capital, of Denmark, is si- 
tuated in the island of Zealand, in the middle of a fine plain, having the 
Sound on the north-west, and on the east the Baltic, where the king of Swe-- 
den at that time lay. On the unexpected motion of the Swedish vessels, 
which threatened a descent, the inhabitants were amazed at the inactivity' 
of their own fleet, and waited with fear to see on what place the tempest 
would fall. The fleet of Charles stopt at Humblebeck, seven miles from 
Copenhagen. The Danes immediately drew up their horse in that place; 
the militia were posted behind thick intrenchments ; and all the artillery 
they could bring thither, was turned against the Swedes. 

The king then quitted his frigate, to put himself in his first shallop at the 
head of his guards; the French ambassador being always v near him, the king 
said to him in Latin, (for he would never speak French), "You have no 
reason to break with the Danes, and shall go no farther, if you please." 
" Sir," answered the count de Guiscard, in French, " the king ray master 
sent me with orders to be near your majesty's person, and I flatter myself 
that you will not this day drive me from your court, which was never so 
splendid." In saying these words he lent the king his hand, who jumped 
into the shallop, and count Piper and the ambassador entered it at the same 
time. They advanced, being supported by the cannon shot of vessels which 
favoured the descent. The boats from which the men were to disembark, were 
not above three hundred feet from the shore. Charles XII. impatient to 
to land, flung himself from his shallop into the sea, with his sword in his 
hand, having the water above his middle: his ministers, the ambassador of 
France, the officers, and soldiers, immediately followed his example, and 
marched ashore in spight of a shower of musket-balls discharged by the 
Danes. The king, who had never in his life heard a discharge of muskets 
with balls, asked major Stuart, who was near him, " What that little 
whistling was which he heard in his ears?" " It is the noise of the' musket- 
balls that they fire at you;" said the major: " Very good," said the king, 
•M for the time to come that shall be my music." At the very instant that' 
the major explained the noise of the muskQt-balls, he received one in his 
shoulder; and a lieutenant fell dead on the other side of the king. It is 
common for the troops to be beaten that are attacked in their intrench- 
ments, because those who attack them have always an impetuosity which 
those cannot have who defend themselves ; and to wait for the enemy in 
the lines, is* a confession of weakness on one side, and superiority in the 
other. The Danish horse and foot fled after a faiut resistance. The king, • 
master of their intrenchments, fell upon his knees to return God thanks for 
this first success of his arms. He presently ordered redoubts to be raised 
towards the town ; and marked out an encampment himself. At the same 
time he sent back his vessels to Schoneu, a part of Sweden* in the neigh- 
bourhood of Copenhagen, to fetch a reinforcement of nine thousand men. 
All things conspired to assist the vivacity of Charles. The nine thousand -' 
men were on the" shore ready to embark, and a favourable wind brought * 
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them to him the next day. All this was done in sight of the Danish fleet, 
-who durst not stir. Copenhagen, terrified at this, immediately sent depu- 
ties to the king, to beg him not to bombard the city. He received them on 
horseback, at the head of his regiment of guards; the deputies flung them- 
selves on their knees before him: and he made the city pay four hundred 
thousand rix-dollars, giving tbem orders to convey all sorts of provisions 
to the camp, which he promised should be faithfully paid for. They sent 
him what he wanted, because they dbrst not disobey ; though they did not 
expect that the conquerors would deign to pay for them ; but were asto- 
nished when they received their money generously, and without any delay 
from the meanest soldier in the army. There had been a long time among 
the Swedish troops, a discipline which did not a little contribute to their 
conquests, the severity of this was very much increased by the young king. 
A soldier durst not refuse payment for what he bought, much less go ma- 
rauding, or even out of the camp. He would not surfer his men after a 
victory to strip the dead; till they had his permission ; and easily brought 
them to an obedience of this law. There were prayers constantly twice a- 
day in his camp, at seven in the morning, and four in the evening; which 
he never failed being at himself, to give his soldiers an example of piety 
as well as courage. His camp, much better governed than Copenhagen, 
had all things in plenty ; the peasants choosing rather to sell their goods to 
the Swedes their enemies, than to the Danes who did not pay so well for 
for them. The citizens themselves were obliged more than once to seek 
provisions in the king of Sweden's camp, which they wanted in their own 
markets. The king of Denmark was then in Holstein, where he seemed to 
be only to raise the siege of Tonningen. He saw the Baltic Sea covered 
•with the enemy's vessels, a young conqueror already master of Zealand, 
and ready to seize on the capital. He had it published in his dominions, 
that whoever would take up arms against the Swedes, should have their li- 
berty. This declaration was of great weight in a country where all the 
peasants, and even some of the townsmen were slaves ; but Charles XII. 
was in no fear of an army of slaves. He ordered the king of Denmark to 
be told, that he made war with him only to oblige him to make peace ; 
and that he was now to resolve either to do justice to the duke of Holstein, 
or see Copenhagen destroyed, and his whole kingdom put to fire and sword. 
The Danes was too happy in having to do with a conqueror, who piqued 
himself upon his justice. A congress was assembled in the town of Tra- 
vendal, on the frontiers of Holstein. The king of Sweden would not suffer 
the negociations to be lengthened by the art of ministers; but would have 
the treaty end with as much rapidity as he made his descent into Zealand. 
It was effectually Concluded the 5th of August to the advantage of the duke 
of Holstein, who was indemnified from all the expenses of the war, and 
delivered from oppression. The king of Sweden would have nothing for 
himself, being satisfied with having assisted his ally, and humbled his 
enemy. Thus Charles XII. at eighteen years of age, began and ended this 
war in less than six weeks. Precisely at the same time the king of Poland 
besieged in person the city of Riga, the capital of Livonia ; and the Czar 
advanced in the east, at the head of a hundred thousand men. Riga was 
defended by the old count Alberg, the Swedish general, who at four score 
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years of age joined the vigour of a young man to the experience of sixty 
campaigns. Count Fleming, since minister of Poland, a great man bath 
in the field and the cabinet, and M. Patkul, carried on the siege under the 
king's .eye, one with all the activity he was famous for, and the other with 
the obstinacy of revenge. But ia spite of many advantages got by the be- 
siegers, the experience of old count Alberg rendered all their efforts of no 
effect; and the king of Poland, despairing to take the town, laid hold of 
an honourable occasion to raise the siege. Riga was full of merchandise 
belonging to the Dutch, the states-general ordered their ambassador to 
king Augustus, to represent the affair to him. The king of Poland, without 
much entreaty, consented to raise the siege,'rather than do the least damage 
to his allies ; who were not astonished at this excess of complaisance, since 
they knew the true cause of it. There was nothing left now for Charles 
XII. to finish his first campaign, but to march against his rival in glory 
Peter Alexiowitz. He was the more enraged against him, as there was still 
at Stockholm three ambassadors, who came to swear to the renewing of an 
inviolable peace. He who valued himself upon a severe probity, could not 
comprehend how a legislator like the czar could make sport of what ought 
to be sacred. This young prince, full of honour, could not think that there 
was a different morality for kings and for private persons. The emperor of 
Muscovy had just published a manifesto which would have been much bet- 
ter for him to have suppressed. He alledged for a reason of the war, that 
there had not been sufficient honours paid him, when he was incognito at 
Riga ; and that provisions had been sold to his ambassadors at too high a 
price. These were the grievances for which he ravaged Ingria with a hun- 
dred thousand men. He appeared before Narva at the head of this great 
army on the 1st of October, a season more severe in that climate than the 
month of January at Paris. The czar, who at such seasons would some- 
times ride four hundred leagues post to visit a mine or a canal, spared his 
troops no more than himself. Besides, he knew the Swedes, since the time 
of Gustavus Adolphus, would make war as well in the midst of winter is 
in summer ; and would accustom his Muscovites also to know no seasons, 
and make them one day at least equal to the Swedes. Thus, at a time 
when frost and snow oblige nations in temperate climates to suspend trie 
war, the czar Peter besieged Narva within thirty degrees of the' Pole; and 
Charles XII. advanced to relieve it. The czar was no sooner arrived before 
theplace, than he hastened to put in practice what he had just learnt in his tra- 
vels. He marked out his camp, had it fortified on all sides, raised redoubts 
at equal distances, and opened the trench himself; but not much backed at 
that time by the Muscovite officers. For his own part, he had only the rank 
of a lieutenant in his own troops. He thought it necessary to give an ex- 
ample of military obedience to his noblemen, who were till that time un- 
disciplinable, and used to lead, without the least experience, a rabble of itl- 
armed slaves. He would teach them that military preferments were to be 
purchased by services; he began himself at a drummer, and was raised to 
an officer by degrees. It is not surprising that he who made himself a car- 
penter at Amsterdam to get fleets, should become a lieutenant at Narva to 
. teach his nation the art of war. The Muscovites are robust, indefatigable, 
and perhaps as courageous as the Swedes ; but there must be time allowed 
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to train up troops, and discipline makes them invincible. The only good 
soldiers in the army were thirty thousand Streletses, who were in Muscovy ' 
what the Janisaries are in Turkey. The rest were barbarians taken out of 
the woods, covered with the skins of wild beasts ; some were armed with 
arrows, and others with clubs ; few had muskets, none had ever seen a re- 
gular siege; nor was there one good gunner in the whole army. One hun- 
dred and fifty pieces of cannon, which were enough to have laid the little 
town of Narva in ashes, had hardly made a breach in it, while the artillery 
from thence destroyed whole ranks every moment in the trenches. Narva 
%ras almost without fortifications ; and count Hoorn, who commanded there, 
had not a thousand regular troops, notwithstanding which, this innumer- 
able army was not able to reduce it in ten weeks. 

It was now the 15th of November when the czar learnt that the king of 
Sweden, having crossed the sea with two hundred vessels, marched to the 
relief of Narva. The Swedes were but twenty thousand, but the czar had 
the superiority in nothing but numbers. Far, therefore, from despising his 
enemy, he employed all the art he had to crush him. Not contented with 
a hundred thousand men, he prepared another army to oppose him and 
stop his progress. He had sent near forty thousand men, who advanced 
in hasty marches from Pleskow. He went himself to expedite them, that 
he might shut the king in between his two armies. This was not all, thirty 
thousand men detached from the camp before Narva, were posted within a 
league of this town in the rout of the king of Sweden. Twenty thousand 
Streletses a little farther on the same rout. * Five thousand others made an 
advanced guard ; he was to pass through the body of all these troops, be* 
fore he could arrive at the camp, which was fortified with a rampart and 
.double fosse. The king of Sweden had disembfked at Pernaw in the 
Gulph of Riga, with about sixteen thousand foot, and a little more than 
four thousand horse. From Pernaw he had precipitated his march as far as 
Revel, followed by all his cavalry, and only four thousand foot soldiers. 
He still marched forward without waiting for the rest of his troops. He 
/ound himself very soon with his eight thousand men only, before the first 
posts of the enemy. He was not long in determining to attack them all 
One after another, without giving them time to learn with how small a num- 
ber they were engaged. The Muscovites seeing the Swedes come up to 
them, imagined they had the whole army to encounter. The advanced 
guard of five thousand men fled at their approach. The twenty thousand 
men who were behind them, terrified at the Eight of their countrymen 
made very little resistance ; they carried their disorder and fright to the. 
thirty thousand men, who were within. a league of the camp, and a panic 
fear running through all these troops, they retired to the main body of the 
army without a battle. These three posts were carried in two days and a 
half; and what on other occasions would be looked upon as three victories, 
retarded the king's march but one hour. He appeared at length with his 
eight thousand men, fatigued with so long a march, before a camp of a 
hundred thousand Muscovites, defended by a hundred and fifty pieces of 
cannon in front. Scarce had his troops taken any repose, before he gave 
orders for the attack. The- signal was two fusees, the word in German, 
yYitb GofTa fcelp. A general officer having represented to him the great 
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danger of the- undertaking — " What, do you doubt," said he, "that with 
my eight thousand brave Swedes, I cannot get the better of a hundred, 
thousand Muscovites?" A moment after, fearing there was too much of the 
rodomontade in these words, he ran himself after this officer, "And are 
not you of opinion?" said he,—" Have I not two advantages over the enemy; 
one, that their horse can be of no service to them ; and the other, that the 
place, being close, their great number of men will only incommode them ; 
and I shall really be stronger than they ?" The officer took care not to be 
of another opinion, and so they marched against the Muscovites about 
noon on the 30th of November 1700. As soon as the Swedish cannon bad 
made a breach in the intrenchments, they advanced with their bayonets at 
the end of their fusees; having a violent storm of snow behind them, which 
blew full in the faces of the enemy. The Muscovites were slaughtered for 
naif an hour without quitting the back of the fosses. The king attacked 
the right of the camp, where the czar's quarters were; and hoped to en- 
counter him, not knowing that the emperor was gone himself to seek the 
forty thousand men who were shortly expected. On the first discharge of 
the enemy's muskets the king received a ball in his left shoulder; but it 
grazed only on the flesh, and his activity hindered him even from feeling 
he was wounded. His horse was killed under him, almost at the same time. 
A second had his head taken off by a cannon shot. He vaulted nimbly on 
a third, saying, «' these people oblige me to exercise;" and continued fight- 
ing and giving orders with the same presence of mind. After three hours 
the intrenchments were forced on every side. The king pursued the right 
of the enemy as far as the river Narva, with his left wing, if one may call 
by that name about 4000 men, who were pursuing near 50,000. The bridge 
broke under them, and in a moment the river was covered with dead bo- 
dies. The rest, in despair, returned to their camp, without knowing where 
they went. They found some barracks, behind which they placed them- 
selves, and defended themselves for a while, not knowing how^o escape ; but 
at last their generals, Dolorouky, Gollowin, and Fedorowitz, yielded to the 
king, and laid their arms at his feet. While they were presented to him, 
the duke of Croy, general of the army, came to surrender himself with 
thirty officers. - 

Charles received all these important prisoners in as ready and polite a 
manner, as if he was doing them the honours of a feast in his own court;— 
he would keep only the generals ; all the subaltern officers and soldiers were 
disarmed and conducted to the river Narva, where they were furnished with 
boats that they might cross over and return to their own homes. In the 
mean time night drew on: the right of the Muscovites continued fight- 
ing; the Swedes had not lost 1500 men; 18,000 Muscovites had been killed 
in their intrenchments, a great number drowned, and many crossed the 
river, but there still remained enough in the camp to extirpate the last man 
among the Swedes. But it is not the number of the slain, but the fear of 
those who survive, by which battles are lost. — The king made use of the 
little day that was left to seize on the enemy's artillery. He posted himself 
advantageously between the camp and the town, where he slept some hours 
on the ground wrapt up in his cloak, waiting till break of day, to fall on the 
left wing of the enemy, which was not yet quite destroyed. At fwo^e'clock 
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in the morning, general Vede, who commanded that left wing, knowing how 
gracious a reception the king gave to the other generals, and bow he had 
sent away all the subaltern officers and soldiers, begged to be allowed the 
same favour. The conqueror ordered him to be told, " That he need only 
come to him at the head of his troops, and lay down his arms and colours 
at his feet. The general presently appeared with his Muscovites, to the 
number of about thirty thousand. They marched bare-headed, soldiers 
and officers, through less than 7000 Swedes. The soldiers, in passing before 
the king, threw their swords and fusees on the ground, and the officers laid 
their ensigns and colours at, his feet. He let all this multitude cross the river 
without detaining one soldier prisoner. If he had kept them, the number 
would have been at least five times larger than that of the conqueror's. 

He then entered victorious into Narva, accompanied by the duke ofCroy, 
and the other Muscovite general officers; he ordered all their swords to be 
restored them ; and knowing that they wanted money, and that the mer- 
chants of Narva would not lend them anv, he sent 1000 ducats to the duke 
of Croy, and five hundred to each of the Muscovite officers, who could not 
cease wondering at this treatment, which surpassed whatever they had any 
idea of. They immediately drew up a relation of the victory at Narva, to 
be sent to Stockholm and the allies of Sweden ; but the king, with his own 
hand, struck out whatever was said too much to his own advantage, or too 
injurious to the czar. His modesty could not, however, hinder them from 
striking several Medals at Stockholm to perpetuate the memory of these 
events. Among others, there was one, wherein he was represented, on one 
side on a pedestal to which were chained, a Muscovite, a Dane, and a 
Pole ; on the other was Hercules, armed with a club, treading on Cerberus, 
with this inscription, " Tres uno contudit ictu" Among the prisoners taken 
at the battle of Narva, there was one who was a great instance of the revo- 
lutions of fortune ; he was the eldest son and heir to the king of Georgia, 
and called Czarafis, a name which signifies prince, or son of the czar, among 
the Tartars as well as Muscovites: for the word czar meant king among the 
ancient Scythians, from whom all these people were desended, and came 
not from the Caesars of Rome, so long unknown to these barbarians. His 
father, Mitelliski Czar, master of the finest part of the countries which lie 
between the mountains of Ararat and the eastern borders of the Black Sea, 
had been driven out of his kingdom by his own subjects, in the year 1688, 
and chose rather to fling himself into the arms of the emperor of Muscovy, 
than of the Turks. The son of the king, nineteen years of age, would ioV 
low Peter the Great in his expedition against the Swedes, and was taken in 
battle by some Finland soldiers, who had already stript him, and were go- 
ing to kill him. Count Renchild snatched him from their hands, ordered 
clothes to be given to him, and presented him to his master. Charles sent 
him to Stockholm, where, in the course of a few years afterwards, this un- 
fortunate prince died. The king, at his going away, could not help mak- 
ing a natural reflection, aloud before his officers, on the strange destiny of 
an Asiatic prince, born at the foot of Mount Caucasus, going to live cap- 
tive among the snows of Sweden. " It is as if I were one day to be a pri- 
**id he, " among the Crim Tartars." These words made no im- 
kat time, but afterwards were too often remembered, when the 
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event made a prediction of them. The czar advanced by long marches 
with the army of 40,000 Russians, reckoning he should encompass his ene- 
my on all sides : but heard, in his march thither, of the battle of Narva, and 
the dispersion of all his camp. He could not resolve to attack, with his 
forty thousand men, without experience or discipline, a conqueror who had 
just destroyed 100,000 intrenched in a camp. He turned back, resolving 
always to discipline his troops as he civilized his subjects ; " I know well,* 
said he, * f that the Swedes will beat us a long while, but we shall learn of 
themselves at length how to conquer them." Moscow, his capital, was in 
a great fright at the news of this defeat. Such was the pride and ignorance of 
these people, that they thought they could not be vanquished but by a power 
more than human, and that the Swedes were real magicians. This opinion, 
was so general, that they ordered public prayers to St. Nicholas, the pa- 
tron of Muscovy. This prayer is too singular not to be repeated. It was as 
follows: " O thou who art our perpetual consolator in all our adversities, 
great St. Nicholas, infinitely powerful, by what sin have we offended thee in 
our sacrifices, genuflexions, reverences, or thanksgivings that you have 
thus forsaken us? We have implored thy aid against these terrible and en- 
raged insulters ; these dreadful ungovernable destroyers; when, like lions or 
bears who have lost their young, they have fallen, upon us, terrified, and 
wounded us by thousands ; us, who are thy people. As it is impossible this 
should happen without witchcraft and inchantment, we beseech thee, O 
great St. Nicholas ! to be our champion and our standard-bearer, to deliver 
us from this crowd of sorcerers, and drive them from our confines with the 
recompence that is due to them." While the Muscovites complained to St. 
Nicholas of their defeat, Charles XII. returned thanks to God, and prepared 
for new victories. 



BOOK II. 



THE king of Poland, expecting that his enemy, having conquered the 
Danes and the Muscovites, would soon fall upon him, therefore made a 
stricter league with the czar than ever ; and these two princes agreed upon 
an interview to take their measures in concert. They met at Birzen, a little 
tpwn in Lithuania, ^without any of those formalities which serve only to re- 
tard business, and which did neither agree with their circumstances nor their 
humour; they spent fifteen days together in pleasures, even to excess: for 
the czar, notwithstanding his desire to reform his country, could never cor- 
rect in himself the dangerous inclination he had to debauchery. Count Pi- 
per, the king of Sweden's chief minister, was first informed of the intended 
interview between the emperor of Muscovy and the king of Poland. He 
advised his master to oppose to their measures a little of that policy which 
he had hitherto too much despised. Charles XIJ. listened to him, and put 
in practice, for the first time, those arts so much used in other courts. There 
was in the Swedish army a young Scotch gentleman, one of those who quit 
their own country betimes, where they are but poor, and are'to be met with 
in all the armies in Europe. He spoke the German very well, and was 
master of a good address. This gentleman was chosen to be a spy upon the 
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conferences of the two kings ; he applied himself to the colonel of the regi- 
ment of Saxon cuirassiers, who were to serve as the czar's guards during the 
interview. He passed for a gentleman of Brandenburg; and by his beha- 
viour, and a little money he bad for that purpose, he obtained a lieutenancy 
in the regiment: being at Birzen, he artfully insinuated himself into the fa- 
miliarity of the secretaries of the ministers, and always made one in their 
pleasures. Whether he took advantage of their indiscretion over their cups, 
or seduced them by presents, be got from them all the secrets of their mas* 
ters, and gave a speedy account of them to Charles XII. The king of Po- 
land engaged himself to furnish the czar with 50,000 German troops, which 
were to be purchased of several princes, and the czar was to keep them i» 
pay. He, on the other side, was to send 50,000 Muscovites into Poland to 
learn the art of war, and promised to pay king Augustus three millions of rix- 
dollars in two years. This treaty, if it had been executed, might have been 
fatal to the king of Sweden* It was a ready method to discipline the Mus- 
covites, and might have forged fetters for a great part of Europe. 

Charles XII. made it his business to prevent the king of Poland's gather- 
ing the fruit of this league. After having passed the winter at Narva, he 
appeared in Livonia at Riga, the very town which king Augustus had be- 
sieged with so little success. The Saxon troops were posted along the river 
Duna, which is very wide in that place; they were to dispute the passage 
of Charles, who was on the other side. The Saxons were not com- 
manded by their prince, who was at that time ill ; but they had at their 
head Ferdinand duke of Courland, one of the bravest princes of the north ; 
and marshal Stenau, an officer of reputation. The king of Sweden had 
alone formed the plan of the passage, which he was going to attempt. He 
had caused boats to be built of a new invention; the sides of which, much 
higher than ordinary, might be lifted up or down like drawbridges. When 
lifted up, they covered the troops they carried ; when let down, they served 
as a bridge to land them. He likewise made use of another kind of artifice. 
Observing that the wind blew from the north, where he was, to the south, 
where his enemies were encamped, he ordered fire to be set to a quantity 
of wet straw, from which, a thick smoke spreading over the "river, hid from 
the Saxons the sight of his troops, and what they were going to do. By 
the help of this cloud, he made other barks advance, filled with the same 
smoking straw, insomuch, that the cloud, continually increasing, and be- 
ing driven by the wind into the eyes qf the enemy, it was impossible for them 
to know whether the king passed or not. He alone managed the execution of 
his stratagem. Being in the middle of the river, " Well," said he to gene* 
ral Benchild, " the Duna will not be less favourable to us than the sea of 
Copenhagen ; believe me, general, we shall beat them." In a quarter of an 
hour he got to the othef side, but was not pleased that he had not jumped 
on shore till the fourth person. He ordered his cannon to be immediately 
landed, and formed his battalia without his enemies, who were blinded by 
the smoke, being able to oppose him, only by some random shot. The wind 
having dispersed the mist, the Saxons saw the king of Sweden marching 
against them. Marshal Stenau lost not a moment's time; he no sooner 
saw the Swedes, than befell upon them with the best part of his cavalry. 
The violent shock of this troop falling on the Swedes, at the very instant 
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that they were forming their battalion, put them into disorder. They gaue 
■way, were broken, and pursued even into the river. The king of Sweden 
rallied them the next minute, in the midst of the water, with as much ease 
as if he was making a review. His soldiers then marching more close than 
before, repulsed the marshal Stenau and advanced into the plain. The 
duke of Courland perceiving that his troops were surprised, caused them 
to retire with great prudence into a dry place, flanked with a morass. and a 
wood, where his artillery was. The advantage of the ground, and the time 
that he had given the Saxons to come out of their first surprise, recovered 
all (heir courage. Charles did not dispute with himself whether or not he 
should attack him; he had 15,000 men with him; the duke of Courlan^L 
12,000. The battle was rude and bloody ; the duke had two horses killed 
under him ; he penetrated three times into the midst of the king's guards; 
but at last being knocked from his horse with the but-ertd of a musket, hU 
army was put mto such disorder that they no longer disputed the victor/. 
His cuirassiers carried him off with difficulty, bruised all over, and half dead, 
from the midst of the crowd and the horses, which trampled him under 
their feet. The king of Sweden, after his victory, hastened to Mittaw, the 
capital of Courland, and took it. All the towns of this dutchy yielded to 
him at discretion : it was a journey rather than a conquest. He went with- 
out stopping to Lithuania, subduing every place in his way. He felt a par* 
ticular satisfaction, as he confessed himself, when he entered as a conqueror 
into the very town of Birzen, where the king of Poland and the czar had 
conspired his ruin b.ut a few months before. It was in this place that he 
conceived the design of dethroning the king of Poland by the Poland erf 
themselves. Being there one day at table, with his thoughts wholly em- 
ployed on his enterprise, and observing his usual sobriety in a profound si- 
lence, seeming to be buried in the great ideas which filled his mind, a Ger» 
man colonel who waited on him, said, loud enough to be heard, " That the 
repasts which the czar and the king of Poland had made in the same place, 
were a little different from those of his majesty," •' Yes," said the king, 
getting up. " and I shall the more easily spoil their digestion. In short, 
mixing at that time a little policy with the force of his arms, he made no 
delay to prepare for the event he was thinking of. 

Poland is the truest image of the ancient Gothic government, corrected 
or altered every where else: it is the only state that has preserved the name 
of a republic with the royal dignity. The nobility and clergy maintained 
their liberty against their king, and took it away from the rest of the na* 
tion. All the people there are slaves; such is the destiny of men, that the 
greatest number, in some manner or other, is every where kept in subjection 
by the smaller. There the peasant does not sow for himself, but for the lord*/ 
to whom he, his field, and the labour of his hands belong, and who may sell 
him, or cut his throat, with his cattle. All that are gentlemen, are independ* 
ent. To judge one of them in a criminal case, there must be an assembly of 
the whole nation : he cannot be arrested till after he is condemned, and 
thus he is hardly ever punished. There are many of them poor ; these go , 
into the service of the more powerful, receive a salary from them, do tbt, 
meanest offices, and like better to serve their equals than enrich tbemse)vpL 
by trade. The slavery of the greatest part of the nation, and the pried* tt 
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idleness of the other, make arts unknown in this country, otherwise fertile, 
and watered by the 6nest rivers of Europe; through which it would beeasjv 
by canals, to join the Northern Ocean and the Black Sea, and enjoy the 
commerce of Europe and Asia. The few workmen and traders in Poland 
are strangers, Scotchmen, Frenchmen, and Jews, who buy the provisions of 
the country at a poor price, and sell them again dearly to the nobles to satis- 
fy their luxury. Whoever sees the king of Poland in the pomp of royal 
majesty, is apt to think him the most absolute prince in Europe, notwith- 
standing he is the least so. The Poles make that contract in reality with bjm, 
which in other nations is only supposed to be between the sovereign and his 
people. The king of Poland, even at his consecration, and in swearing to 
the Pacta Conventq, dispenses with his subjects' oath of allegiance, in case he 
violates the laws of the republic. He fills up all places, and confers 
all honours. Nothing is hereditary in Poland but lands, and the rank 
t>f noble." The son of a palatine, or a king, has no right to the dignU 
ties of his father: but there is this great difference between the king and 
the republic, that he can take away no employment from the person to 
"whom he has given it, and the republic has a right to take away the crown, 
from him if he transgresses the laws of the state. The nobility, jealous of 
their liberty, oftentimes sell their votes, but rarely their affections. They 
have hardly elected a king, before they fear his ambition, and oppose him 
"with their cabals. The great men, whom he has made and cannot destroy, 
become often his enemies instead of remaining his creatures. Those who 
are attached to the court, are the objects of hatred to the rest of the nobili- 
ty ; this always makes two parties; a division inevitable, and even neces- 
sary, in countries where they will have kings, and preserve their liberty. 

What concerns the nation, is regulated in the states-general, called Diets* 
These states are composed of the body of the senate, and of many gentle* 
men. The senators are the palatines and the bishops ; the second order Is 
composed of the deputies of the particular diets of each palatinate. At 
these great assemblies presides the archbishop of Gnesna, primate of Po- 
land, vicar of the kingdom in interregnums, and the first person in the state 
after the king. There is rarely, in Poland, any other cardinal than he ; be- 
cause, the Roman purple not giving any precedence in the senate, a bishop, 
-who should be a cardinal, would be obliged either to sit in his rank as a se* 
jiator, or to renounce the solid rights of the dignity he has in his own coun* 
try to support the pretensions of a foreign honour. These diets, by thelawi 
of the kingdom, ought to beheld alternately in Poland and Lithuania. The 
deputies oftentimes decide their affairs here with their sabres in their hands, 
like the old Sarmata?, from whom they are descended, and sometimes in the 
midst of- drunkenness, a vice unknown to the Sarmata\ Every gen tlemaa 
deputed to these states-general enjoys the same right that the tribunes of the 
people had at Rome, to oppose the laws of the senate. A single gentleman 
who says, " I protest," by that puts a stop to the unanimous resolutions of 
all the rest; and if he leaves the place where the diet is held, they must se- 
parate for that time. To the disorders arising from this law, they bring a 
remedy more dangerous. Poland is seldom without two factions. Unani- 
mity in the diets being therefore impossible, each party forms confederacies, 
in yt\k\c\f matters are decided by the majority of votes, without any regard 
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to the protestations of the less number. These assemblies, contrary to law, 

but authorized by custom, are called in the name of the kfog, though often* 
times against his consent, and against his interest; not much unlike the league 
in France, which made use ofthe name of Henry III. to overthrow him; or that, 
parliament in England, who put Charles I. to death on the scaffold, and placed 
his name at the head of all the resolutions they took to destroy him. When, 
the troubles are ended, it then belongs to the general diet to confirm, or make 
void, the acts of these confederacies. One diet can change whatever hat 
been clone by the preceding, for the same reason that, in monarchical states, 
a king can abolish the laws of his predecessors, or those made by himself. 

The nobility, who make the laws of the republic, make also its strength. 
They mount their horses on great occasions, and can compose a body of 
more than 150,000 men. This great army, called Pospolite, moves with diffi- 
culty, and is ill-governed : the scarcity of provisions and forage makes it 
impracticable for them to continue long together; they want discipline, sub* 
ordination, and experience ; but the love of liberty, which animates them,, 
makes them always formidable. They may be overcome, or dispersed, of 
even held in bondage for a time, but they soon shake off the yoke* They 
compare themselves to reeds, which a storm bends to the ground, and which 
rise again as soon as the wind is laid.. It is for this reason they have no for* 
tifications ; they will be themselves the only ramparts of the republic ; they 
never suffer their king to build any fortresses, for fear he should make use 
of them, not so much to defend, as oppress them. Their country is all open, 
except two or three frontier pfeces : so that in their wars, either civil or with, 
foreigners, if they resolve to maintain a siege, they are forced to raise forti* 
ficatipns of earth in haste, to repair the old walls half ruined, to enlarge the 
fosses, almost filled up, and the town is taken before the intrench men ts .are 
finished. The pospolite is not always on horseback to guard the country a 
they mount only by order of the diets, or sometimes indeed by the single 
order of the king, in cases of extreme danger. The ordinary guard of Po* 
land, is an army which ought always to subsist at the expanse of the repub- 
lic. It is composed of two bodies independent of one another, under two 
different grand generals. The first body is that of Poland, and ought to be 
?6,000 men ; the second, to the number of 12,000, is that of Lithuania* 
The two grand generals, though they are named by the king, are account- 
able to none but thejrepublfc, and have a supreme authority over their troops. 
The colonels are the absolute masters of their regiments ; it belongs to them 
to subsist them as they may be able, apd find them their pay. Rut being 
seldom paid themselves, they lay the country waste, and ruin the husband- 
men to satisfy their own greediness and that of their soldiers. The Polish 
lords appear in these armies with more magnificence than in the cities ; their: 
tents are finer than their houses. The cavalry, which makes two-thirds of 
the army, is almost all composed of gentlemen : it is remarkable for the 
gracefulness of the horsemen, the beauty of the horses, and the richness of 
their clothes and caparisons. Their gens-d'armes, above all, which are di- 
vided into hussars and pancernes, always march attended by several valets, 
who lead their horses by bridles, adorned with pla|e$f and nails of silter; 
their saddles are embroidered, their saddle-bows and stirrups gilt, and some- 
times of massive silver, with large housings trailing, after the manner ofthe 
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Turks, whose magnificence the Poles imitate as much as they are able. Al- 
though their cavalry is thus pompously set off, yet their infantry appears 
ragged and wretched ; ill-clothed, ill-armed, without accoutrements, or any 
thing uniform. These soldiers, who resemble the vagabond Tartars, support 
with an astonishing resolution, hunger, cold, and all the fatigues and hard- 
ships of war. There is still to tie seen in Polish soldiers the character of the 
ancient Sarmatae, their ancestors, as little disciplined, the same fury in the 
attack, the same promptitude to fly or to return to battle, and the same 
cruelty in the slaughter when they are conquerors. The king of Poland 
flattered himself at first, that, in case of necessity, these two armies would 
fight in his favour; that the Polish pospolite woujd arm at his orders; and 
that all these forces joined to the Saxons, his subjects, and the Muscovites, 
his allies, would make a multitude before whom the small number of the 
Swedes would not dare to appear. But he saw himself, almost on a sudden,, 
deprived of these succours by the very means he had used to have them all 
together. Accustomed in his hereditary dominions to absolute power, he 
was too apt to imagine that he could govern Poland like Saxony ; the be- 
ginning of his reign made malecontents ; the first steps he took irritated the 
party who had opposed his election, and alienated almost all the rest. Poland 
murmured to see its towns filled with Saxon garrisons, and its frontiers with 
Muscovite troops. This nation, much more zealous in maintaining its liber- 
ty than eager to attack its neighbours, did not look upon the war of king 
Augustus against the Swedes, and the irruption into Livonia, as an enter- 
prise advantageous to the republic. A free nation does not easily mistake 
lis true interests. The Poles were of opinion, that if this war, undertaken 
without their consent, should be unsuccessful, their country, open on every 
side, would become a prey to the king of Sweden : and if successful, would 
be subdued by their own king, who, being then master of Livonia as well 
as Saxony, would enclose Poland between those two countries full of strong 
places. In this alternative, either of being slaves to the king whom they 
had elected, or ravaged by Charles XII. justly incensed, they with one 
voice cried out against the war, which they thought was declared more 
against themselves than Sweden. They looked upon the Saxons and Mus- 
covites as the. instruments of their chains, and soon after seeing the king of 
Sweden had overthrown every thing that had opposed his passage, and ad- 
vanced with a victorious army into the heart of Lithuania, they flew out 
against their sovereign with so much the more liberty as he was unfortunate* 
Lithuania was at that time divided into two parties, that of the princes 
Sapieha, and that of Oginsky. These two factions were begun by private 
quarrels, and degenerated into a civil war. The king of Sweden had at- 
tached to him the princes Sapieha; Oginsky, but ill supported by the 
Saxon«, saw his party almost brought to nothing. The Lithuanian army, 
which these troubles and the want of money had reduced to a small num* 
ber, was partly dispersed by the conqueror. The few who held out for the 
king of Poland, were separated in little bodies of fugitive troops, which* 
wandered about the country and subsisted by rapine. Augustus saw no- 
thing in Lithuania, but the weakness of his own party, the hatred of his 
Subjects, and the army of an enemy, conducted by a young king provoked,. 
Victorious, and Implacable. There was iadeed an army in Poland, but iri» 
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stead of thirty-si* thousand men, the number prescribed by the laws, it 
consisted of no more than eighteen thousand ; and these not only ill-paid 
and ill-armed, but the generals knew not yet which side to take. 

The king's refuge was to order the nobles to follow hi in, but he durst not 
expose himself to the hazard of a refusal ; which would have too much dis- 
covered, and consequently increased his weakness. In this state of trouble 
and incertitude, all the palatinates of the kingdom demanded a diet of the 
king; in the same manner as in England in .times of difficulty, all the bo- 
dies of the state present addresses to the king to desire him to call a parlia- 
ment Augustus had more occasion for an army than a diet, where the 
actions of kings are weighed. He was nevertheless obliged to call one, that 
he might not exasperate the nation beyond the power of reconciliation. It 
was therefore summoned to meet at Warsaw the 2d of December 1701. He 
soon perceived that Charles XII. had at least, as much power in this as- 
sembly as himself. Those who were for the Sapiehas, the Luborrniskys, 
and their friends, the palatine Lecsicky treasurer of the crown, and espe- 
cially the partisans of the princes Sobiesky, were all secretly attached to 
the king of Sweden. 

The most considerable of these partisans, and the most dangerous enemy 
the king of Poland had, was cardinal Radjousky, archbishop of Gnesna, 
primate of the kingdom, and president of the diet. He was a man full of 
artifice and obscurity in bis conduct, entirely governed by an ambitious- 
woman, whom the Swedes called Madam la Cardinale, and who was always 
pushing him on to intrigue and faction. The art of the primate was to 
take advantage of conjunctures without seeking to give rise to them; he 
appeared irresolute when he was the most determined in his projects, going 
at all times to gain his ends by the ways which seemed to oppose them* 
King John Sobiesky, the predecessor of Augustus, first made him bishop 
of Warmia, and vice-chancellor of the kingdom. Radjousky, being yet no 
more than a bishop, obtained the cardinal's hat by the favour of the same 
king. This dignity soon opened to him the way to that of primate; thus 
uniting in himself alt that is capable of imposing on mankind, he was in a 
condition to undertake great matters with impunity. He tried his interest 
on the death of John, to place prince James Sobiesky on the throne,; but 
the torrent of the people's hatred against the father, as great a man as he 
%as, bore down the son. The cardinal primate then joined himself with 
the abbe de Polignac, ambassador from France, to give the crown to the 
prince of Conti, who was elected in effect; but the money and troops of 
Saxony soon overcame the eloquence of the abbe, the primate yielded to 
the party that crowned king Augustus, and waited with patience for an oc- 
casion to make a division between Poland and its new king. 

The victories of Charles XII. the protector of prince James Sobiesky* 
the civil war of Lithuania, 9 and the general disaffection of the people to 
king Augustus; made the cardinal think the time was'come when he might 
•end him back into Saxony, and again open the way to the son of king 
J6hn to mount the throne. This prince, formerly the innocent" object of 
the hatred of the Poles, was now become their delight as the other was 
hated by them ; but he durst not flatter himself with the hopes of so great 
ft revolution notwithstanding the cardinal, had insensibly laid the founda* 
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tion of it. At first be seemed willing to reconcile the king and the republic* 
He sent circular letters, dictated in appearance by the spirit of concord 
and charity; a known and common snare, but in which men are always to 
be caught. He wrote a moving letter to the king of Sweden, conjuring 
him, in the name of him whom all Christians equally adoce, to give peace 
to Poland and its king. Charles XII. answered the cardinal's intentions 
more than his words. In the mean time he remained in the great duchy of 
Lithuania with his victorious army, declaring, that he would not trouble 
the diet ; that he made war against Augustus and the Saxons, not the Poles; 
and that, far from attacking the republic, he came to save it from oppres- 
sion. These letters and answers were for the public. The emissaries which 
came and went continually between the cardinal and count Piper, and the 
private meetings at that prelate's, were the springs by which the diet moved. 
It was proposed to send an ambassador to Charles XII. and unanimously 
required of the king, that be should call no more Muscovites upon the fron- 
tiers, and that he should send home his Saxon troops. The bad fortune of 
Augustus had already done what the diet exacted from him. The secret 
league concluded at Birzen with the Muscovite, was now become as use- 
less as it first appeared formidable. . It was very far from being in his power 
to send the czar the fifty thousand Germans that he had promised to raise 
in the empire. The czar himself, a dangerous neighbour to Poland, was 
not eager to assist with all his forces, at that time, a divided kingdom, .in 
vhose spoils he hoped to have a share. He contented himself with, send- 
ing twenty thousand Muscovites into Lithuania, who did more harm there 
than the Swedes, flying every where before the conqueror, and ravaging the 
lands of the Poles ; till, being pursued by the Swedish generals, and finding 
nothing more to pillage, they returned into their own country in troops. 
As to the remains of the Saxon army beaten at Riga, king Augustus had 
sent them to winter and recruit themselves in Saxony, that this sa- 
crifice, forced as it was, might restore him to the favour of the displeased 
Polish nation. The war was now turned into intrigues, and the diet divided 
into almost as many factions as there were palatines. One day the party of 
Iting Augustus prevailed ; the next, they were proscribed. Every one cried 
out for liberty and justice ; but no one knew what it was to be free or just. 
The time was spent in caballing in private, and haranguing in public. TJie 
diet knew neither what they would, nor what they ought to do. Great bo- 
dies hardly ever take proper advice in times of civil troubles; because the 
factious are too bold, and the honest for the most part too timorous. 

The diet broke up in confusion on the 17th of February 1702, after three 
months of caballing and irresolution. The senators, who are the palatines* 
and the bishops, remained at Warsaw. The senate of Poland has a right 
to make laws provisionally, which the diets rarely invalidate. This body, 
less numerous and more accustomed to business, was not so tumultuous, 
and determined much sooner. They agreed to send the embassy to the king 
of Sweden, as proposed in the diet ; that the pospolite should mount theit 
horses, and be in readiness on all events ; they made several regulations t» 
appease the troubles in Lithuania, and still more to diminish the authority 
of their king, though less to be feared than that of Charles. Augustus 
chose rather to receive hard laws from his conqueror than his subjects ; h* 
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therefore determined to ask peace of the king of Sweden ; and would have 
entered into a treaty with him. This step was to be kept concealed from 
the senate, whom he lookt-d upon as a still more untractable enemy. The 

• 

affair was delicate; he intrusted it to the countess of Konismar, a Swedish 
lady of great birth, to whom he was at that time attached. This woman, 
known in the world for her wit and heT beauty, was more capable of suc- 
ceeding in a negotiation than any minister. Besides, as she had an estate in 
the dominions of Charles XII. and had been long at his court, she had the 
more plausible pretence to go to him. She came then into the Swedish 
camp in Lithuania, and addressed herself at first to count Piper, who too 
lightly promised her an audience of his master. The countess, among the 
perfections which rendered her one of the most amiable persons in Europe, 
had a singular talent of speaking the languages of several countries which 
she had never seen, with as much delicacy as if she had been born in them. 
She sometimes amused herself with writing French verses, which might be 
Supposed to have come from Versailles itself. She made some on Charles 
X1L which history ought not to omit. In these she introduced the fabulous 
gods, who all praised the virtues of Charles. They conclude thus: 

Enfin chacun des Dieox discourant a sa gloire, 

Le placoit par avance an temple de memoire : 

■ Mais Venus ni Bacchus n'en dirent pas uu root. 

The Gods who all the hero's glories trae'd, 
Him in the front in memory's temple plac'd; 
But Venus then, and Bacchus, both sat mute. 

So much wit, and so many charms, were all lost on a man like the king of 
Sweden. He constantly refused to see her. She resolved at last, to meet 
him on the road, as he frequently went out on horseback ; which she did 
accordingly one day in a narrow lane: she got out of her coach as soon a* 
she perceived him. The king bowed to her without speaking one word, 
turned the bridle of his horse, and rode back that instant; so that the 
countess of Konismar gained nothing by her journey, but the satisfaction of 
believing that she was the only person that the king of Sweden was afraid 
of. The king of Poland was now forced to throw himself into the arrsfc of 
the senate. He made two propositions to them by the palatine of Marien- 
burg; one, that they should leave to him the disposition of the army of the 
republic, to whom he would advance two quarters pay out of his own reve- 
nues; the other, that they should allow him to bring back 12,000 Saxons 
into Poland. The cardinal primate made an answer as severe as the refusal 
of the king of Sweden. He said to the palatine of Marienburg, in the 
name of the assembly, "That they were resolved to send an embassy to 
Charles XII. that they should employ themselves in nothingrnore than 
to reconcile the king to Poland and Sweden ; that it was needless for him to 
pay an army that would not fight for him, without the orders of the repub- 
lic; and that, for the Saxons, he would not advise him to let them come.'* 
The king in this extremity, would have preserved at least, the appearance 
of royal authority. One of his chamberlains was sent to Charles, to know 
•where and how his Swedish majesty would receive the embassy from the 
king his master, and the republic. It was unfortunately forgot to demand 
a passport of the Swedes for this chamberlain. The king of Sweden had 
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him put into prison, instead of giving him an audience; saying, "that he 
expected to receive an embassy from the republic, and nothing from king 
Augustus. Charles then having left garrisons behind in some of the towns 
of Lithuania, advanced beyond Grodno, a town known in Europe by the 
diets being held there; but ill built, and worse fortified. Some miles from 
Grodno he met the embassy of the republic ; which was composed of five 
Senators. The Waiwode Galesky and count Tarlo, who died since in 
France, were to be spokesmen. The king gave them an audience in his tent 
-with that pomp and magnificence which he always despised, but at that 
time thought necessary. A lieutenant-general with one hundred dragoons 
on horseback, who are the guards of the king of Sweden, went before the 
ambassadors; they alighted from their horses within fifty-feet of the royal 
tent, and were conducted between two lines of guards under arms, into a 
large anti-chamber. A major-general introduced them from thence into 
a very large room, the ceiling, tloor, and walls of which were covered with 
Persian tapestry. The king received tbem on a throne; he rose up, and un* 
covered himself at their first bow : afterwards, the king and the ambassadors 
being covered, the Waiwode spoke first, and count Tarlo after him. Thekr 
speeches were full of caution and obscurity \ they did not once mention 
the name of the king of Poland, being unwilling to speak in his favour, or 
complain of him openly; but left him to guess at what was not proper for 
them to explain. Charles treated each ambassador in private with friend- 
ship and confidence; but when he was to give an answer to the republic 
who sent them, and who, in his opinion, d d not enter into his measures 
yith a very ready submission, he ordered count Piper to tell them, that he 
'would give them an answer at Warsaw. The same day he marched towards 
that city. This march was preceded by a manifesto, which the cardinal 
and his party spread all over Poland in eight days. Charles, by this writing, 
invited all the Poles to join their revenge with his, and pretended to shew 
them that their interest and his were the same. They were nevertheless very 
different; but the manifesto, supported by a great party, by the confusion 
of the senate, and by the approach of the conqueror, made very strong 
imjtressions. They were obliged to, acknowledge Charles for their protector, 
since he would make himself so; and they were happy that he contented 
himself with that title. The senators opposite to Augustus published this 
writing aloud before his face. The few that were his friends were silent. 
At length, when they learnt that Charles advanced by long marches, every 
one in confusion prepared to depart. T \ he cardinal left Warsaw one of the 
first; the greatest part precipitated their flight; some went to their own 
estates to wait the event of this affair; others to stir up their friends: no* 
body staid with the king but the ambassadors of the emperor, and of the 
czar, the pope's nuncio, and some bishops and palatines who depended on 
his fortune. He was forced to fly, and nothing had been yet decided in 
his favour. He hastened, before his departure, to hold a council with the 
small number of senators, who still represented the senate. How zealous 
soever they were for his service, they were Poles, and had all conceived so 
great an aversion to the Saxon troops, that they durst not allow him the li« 
liberty of bringing above six thousand for his defence; and voted that, those 
six thousand should be commanded by the grand general of Poland, and 
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sent back immediately after the peace. As to the armies of the republic, 
they left the disposal of them to him. — After this result, the king quitted 
Warsaw, too weak to oppose his enemies, and but little satisfied with his 
own party. He presently published his proclamation td assemble the pos- 
polite and the armies, which were little more than empty names. He had 
nothing to hope from Lithuania, where the Swedes were. The army of Po- 
land, reduced to a very few troops, wanted arms, provisions, and good 
will. The greatest part of the nobility, intimidated, irresolute, or ill-dis- 
posed, kept at their estates. In vain the king, authorized by the laws of 
the state, ordered all gentlemen, on pain of death, to mount their horses 
and follow him. It began to be made a question whether they ought to 
obey him. His great dependence was on the troops of his electorate, where 
the form of government, entirely absolute, left him no apprehensions of their 
disobedience. He had already sent privately for 12,000 Saxons, who ad- 
vanced with precipitation. He brought back 8000 more, which he had pro- 
mised to the emperor in the war with the empire against France, and which 
the necessity he was under obliged him to,recal. The introducing so many 
Saxons into Poland, was to turn all men's minds against him, and to violate 
the law made by his own party, which did not allow Him but 6000 ; but he 
knew, if he was conqueror, no one would dare to complain, and if he was 
conquered, they would not forgive his bringing even that 6000. 

Whilst these soldiers came in troops, and he was going about from palati- 
nate to palatinate to gather the noblemen together who were attached to 
him, the king of Sweden at length arrived before Wajsaw on the 5th of 
May 1702. The gates were opened to him orrfhe first summons. He sent 
away the Polish garrison, dismissed the city guard, appointed guards inr 
every place, and ordered the inhabitants to come and lay down their arms ; 
but, contented to disarm, and unwilling to exasperate them, he exacted no 
more than a contribution of 100,000 franks from them. King Augustus then 
called his forces together at Cracow, but was surprised to find the Cardinal 
primate among them. This man, who was impatient to finishjris work, pre- 
tended to keep up the decency of his character to the last, and to dethrone 
His king with all the respectful behaviour of a good subject : he told him, 
that the king of Sweden seemed disposed to a reasonable accommodation, 
and humbly begged his permission to go to him. King Augustus agreed to 
what he could not prevent, that is, to give him the liberty to hurt him. 
The cardinal primate thus covering the scandal of his* conduct by adding 
treachery to it, went immediately to the king of Sweden, to whom he had 
not before dared to present himself. He saw this prince at Prague, not far 
from Warsaw, but without any of the ceremonies used to ambassadors 
from the republic. He found this conqueror clothed in a coarse blue coat 
•with brass-buttons gilt, a pair of large boots on, and buflf-skin gloves that 
reached up to his elbows, in a room without hangings, in which were the 
duke of Holstein, his brother-in-law; count Piper, his first minister; and 
several general officers. The king advanced some steps to meet the cardi- 
nal, and they had a conference of about a quarter of a-n hour, standing all 
the time, which the king finished in crying aloud, " I will give no peace to 
the Poles, unless they choose another king." The cardinal, who waited for 
this declaration, made it presently known to all the palatinates, assuring 
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them that he was extremely concerned at it; but shewing them at the same 
time, the necessity they were under of complying with the conqueror. 

Upon hearing this, the king of Poland very well saw that he was to lose, 
or preserve, his throne, by a battle. He used his utmost efforts to prepare 
for this great decision. All his Saxon troops were arrived from the frontiers > 
of Saxony. The nobility of the palatinate of Cracow, where he still re- 
mained, came in crowds to offer him their service. He exorted all the gen- 
tlemen to remember the oaths they had taken ; and they promised him to 
shed the last drop of blood in their bodies for him. Fortified by their suc- 
cours, and the troops which bore the name of the army of the crown, he 
went for the first time to seek the king of Sweden in person ; whom he soon 
found advancing towards Cracow. The two kings met on the 19th of July 
1702, on a large plain near Clissau, between Warsaw and Cracow. Au- 
gustus had near 24,000 men ; Charles but 12,000. The battle began by a 
discharge of the artillery. On the first volley fired by the Saxons, the 
duke of Holstein, who commanded the Swedish horse, a young prince full 
of courage and virtue, received a connon shot in his reins. The king asked 
if he was dead; being told he was, he made no reply, but some tears fall- 
ing from his eyes, he covered his face for a moment with his hands, and 
then on a sudden spuring his horse, rushed into the midst of the enemy at 
the head of his guards. The king of Poland did all that could be expected 
from a prince who was fighting for his crown. He brought his troops back 
himself three times to the charge; but the Swedes had the ascendant, and 
Charles gained a complete victory. The enemy's camp, colours, artillery, 
and Augustus's military chest were all left to him. He made no stop on 
the field of battle, but marched straight to Cracow, pursuing the king of Po- 
land, who fled before him. The citizens of Cracow were rash enough to 
shut their gates against the conqueror. He had them broke open, and took 
the castle by assault. His soldiers, the only men in the world who could 
abstain from plunder after a victory, did not injure one citizen; but the 
king made the inhabitants pay for the rashness of their resistance, by exces^ 
sive contributions. He went from Cracow, fully resolved to pursue king Au- 
gustus without stopping ; but some few miles from the city his horse fell with 
him, and broke his thigh. He was forced to be carried back again to Cra- 
cow, where he kept his bed for six weeks, under the hands of the surgeons." 
This accident gave Augustus time to breathe. He caused it immediately to 
bespread over Poland, and the empire, that Charles XII. was killed by his 
fall. This false news, believed for some time, occasioned great astonishment 
and uncertainty in the mind of everv one. In this small interval he assem- 
bled at Marienburg, then at Lublin, all the orders of the kingdom already 
called together at Sendomir. The assembly was very large, few of the pa- 
latinates refusing to send thither. He recovered the affections almost of 
every one by largesses, promises, and that affability which is so necessary 
to make absolute kings beloved, and elective kings support their power. 
The diet was shortly undeceived concerning the false report of the king of 
Sweden's death; but the mqtion was already given to that great body, 
which suffered itself to be carried on by the impulse it had received ; and all 
the members swore to continue faithful to their sovereign. The cardinal 
primate himself, affecting still to be attached to king Augustus, came to the 
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diet of Lubliu ; he there kissed the king's hand, and did not refuse to take 
the oath with the others. This oath was, that they never had attempted, 
nor ever would attempt, any thing against Augustus. The king excused the 
cardinal's not taking the first part of the oath, and the prelate swore to the 
rest, blushing at the same time. The result of this diet was, that the re- 
public of Poland should maintain an army of 50,000 men, at their own ex- ' 
pense, for the service of their sovereign ; that they should give the Swedes 
six weeks time to declare whether they would have peace or war ; and the 
same term to the princes of Sapieha, the first authors of the troubles in Li- 
thuania, to come and ask pardon of the king of Poland. But during these 
deliberations, Charles XII. cured of his wound, overthrew ail before him. 
Always resolute in his design of making the Poles themselves dethrone their 
king; by the intrigues of the cardinal primate he caused a new assembly to 
be convoked at Warsaw, to oppose that of Lublin. His, generals repre- 
sented to him, that this affair might be drawn to too great a length, and 
vanish by delays ; that in the mean time the Muscovites were every day en- 
gaging with the troops that he had left in Livonia and Ingria ; that the bat- 
tles fought in those provinces* between the Swedes and the Russians, were 
not always to the advantage of the first; and that perhaps his presence 
would shortly become very necessary there. Charles, as immoveable in his 
designs as lively in the execution of them, made answer, " Although it 
should take up fifty years, I would not leave this country till I have de- 
throned the king of Poland." He left the assembly at Warsaw to combat 
with words and writings against that of Lublin, and to seek wherewithal to 
justify their proceedings in the laws of the kingdom ; laws always equivocal, 
which each party interpret to their own purpose, and which success alone 
renders incontestable. For his part, having augmented his victorious troops 
with 6000 horse and 8000 foot from Sweden, he marched against the remains 
of the Saxon army, whfch he had beaten at Clissau, and which had time to 
rally and recruit itself while he had been confined to his bed by the fall 
from his horse. This army avoided his approach, and retreated towards 
Prussia, on the north-west of Warsaw. The river Bog was between him and 
his enemies. Charles swam over at the head of his cavalry; the foot went 
jiigher to seek for a ford. They came up with the Saxons on the 1st of May 
1703, at a place called Pultusk, general Stenau commanded (hem, to the 
number of about 10,000. The king of Sweden, in his precipitate march, had 
brought no more with him, well assured that a less number would have suf- 
ficed. The terror of his arms was so great, that half the Saxon army fled at 
his approach without giving him battle. General Stenau stood firm one mo- 
ment with two regiments, the next he was drawn away himself in the gene- 
ral flight of his army, which was dispersed before it was vanquished. The 
Swedes took not 1000 prisoners, nor killed above six hundred men, having 
more trouble to pursue than defeat them. Augustus, who had nothing left 
but the poor remains of his Saxons, beat on all sides, retired in haste to 
Thorn, a town of Royal Prussia, situate on the Weissel, and under the pro- 
tection of the Poles. Charles immediately prepared to besiege it. The kiqg 
of Poland, who did not think he was safe there, withdrew himself into 
Saxony. In the mean time, Charles in so many hasty marches, swimming 
over rivers, and running with his infantry mounted behind his horse, had *<**- 
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been able to bring any cannon before Thorn; but was to wait till it could 
come from Sweden by sea. During which time he encamped within a few 
miles of the town, and would often advance too near the ramparts to view 
it. The plain dress he wore, was of more service to him in these dangerous 
sallies than he imagined ; it prevented his being particularly marked out as 
a person to be" fired at by the enemy. One day approaching vefy near, with 
one of the generals named Lieyen, who was clothed in scarlet laced with 
gold, and fearing he would be too much taken notice of, he ordered him to 
place himself behind him,, moved by that magnanimity so natural to hiin 
which hindered him from reflecting on the manifest danger he exposed his 
own life to, to save that of a subject. Lieven perceiving too late his mis- 
take in putting on a remarkable babit, which also exposed those who were 
near him, and fearjng equally for the king in whatever place he was, hesii 
tated some time in obeying him ; in this contest the king taking him by the 
arm, placed himself before him, and hid him; but in that very instant a 
cannon shot which came in flank, struck the general dead upon that spot 
which the king had but jubt quitted. The death of this man, killed di- 
rectly- in his stead, and because he was willing to save him, did not a little; 
contribute to confirm him in the opinion he had all his life of an absolute 
predestination, and made him believe that his destiny, which had saved 
him in this extraordinary manner, reserved him for the execution of greater 
things. Every thing succeeded with him, and his negotiations and hi* 
arms were equally happy. He was present, as it were in all Poland, for his 
grand marshal Kenchild was in the heart of that coimtry with a great 
body of the army. Almost 30,000 Swedes, under different generals, spread 
from north to east on the frontiers of Muscovy, stopt all attempts of the" 
Russian empire ; and Charles was in the west at the other end of Poland, 
at the head of the choicest of his victorious 7 troops, penmark, bound by 
the treaty of Travendal, which it had not strength enough to break through, 
remained in silence. The elector of Brandenburg, who had acquired the 
title of king of Prussia, without gaining more power, did not dare to shew 
his dislike of the king of Sweden's being so near his dominions. His grand* 
father had lost the finest part of Pomerania to Gustavus Adolphus, and he 
had no security for the rest, but from the moderation of Charles. Farther 
towards the south-west, between the rivers Elbe and Weser, the dutchy of 
Bremen, the last territory of the ancient conquests of Sweden, filled with 
strong garrisons, yet opened to this conqueror the gates of Saxony and the 
empire. Thus, from the German ocean almost to the mouth of the Borys- 
thenes, which makes the breadth of Europe, and even to the gates of Mos- 
cow, all was in consternation, and expected an entire revolution. His ves- 
sels, masters of the Baltic, were employed in transporting prisoners into his . 
own country from Poland. Sweden, at rest in the midst of these great 
emotions, tasted a profound peace, and enjoyed the glory of its king with- 
out feeling the weight of it ; for these victorious troops were paid and main- 
tained at the expense of the conquered. In this general silence of-the north 
before the arms of Charles XII. the city of Dantzic dared to displease him. 
Fourteen frigates, and forty transport vessels were, bringing the fcing a rein* 
forcement of 6000 men, with cannon and ammunition, to finish the siege of 
Thorn. These succours, were to go up the Weissel. At the mouth of this 
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river is Dantzic, a rich and free town, which, with Elbing and Thorn, en- 
joys the same privileges in Poland that the imperial towns have in Germany. 
Its liberty has by turns been attacked by the Danes, the Swedes, and some 
German princes, and has been preserved only by the jealousy that these 
powers had of each other. Count Steinbock, one of the Swedish generals, 
assembled the magistracy in the king's name, demanded a passage for the 
troops, and proposed to them to sell him powder and ammunition. The 
magistracy, by an imprudence common to men who treat with those who 
are stronger than themselves, durst neither refuse, nor fairly agree to his de- 
mands. General Steinbock forced them to give more than he had asked ; 
and even exacted a contribution of 100,000 crowns from the town, by which 
they paid for their imprudent refusal. At length, the troops, the cannon, 
and ammunition, being arrived before Thorn, they began the siege of it on 
the 22d of September; 

Hovel, governor of the place, defended it a month with a garrison of 
5000 men ; at the end of that time he was forced to surrender at discretion. 
The garrison were made prisoners of war, and sent into Sweden. Hovel was 
presented disarmed to the king. This prince, who never»Iost an occasion of 
doing honour to merit in his enemies, gave him a sword with his own hand, 
made him a considerable present in money, and sent him back on his parole. 
The honour the city of Thorn had to have formerly produced Copernicus, 
the founder of the true system of the world, was of no service to it with a 
victor too little instructed in matters of that sort, and who only knew how 
to recompence valour. This little poor town was condemned to pay 40,000 
crowns, an excessive contribution for such a place. 

Elbing, built on an arm of the Weissel, founded by the Teutonic knights, 
and annexed also to Poland, did not profit by the error of the Dantzickers; 
but deliberated too long on giving passage to the Swedish troops: she was 
more severely punished than Dantzic. Charles entered it on the 13th of 
December, at the head of 4000 men, with their bayonets at the end of their 
rriuskets. The inhabitants, terrified, threw themselves on their knees in the 
streets, and begged mercy from him. He disarmed them all, lodged hit 
soldiers in the houses of the citizens; then sending for the magistracy, he 
forced them to give him, that very day, a contribution of 260,000 crowns. 
There were two hundred pieces of cannon in the town, and 400,000 weight 
of powder, which he seized on. A battle gained would not have given him so 
many advantages. All these successes were the forerunners of the dethron- 
ing of king Augustus. The cardinal had hardly swore to his king to under- 
take nothing against him, before he went to the assembly of Warsaw, but 
always under the pretext of peace. He arrived, talking of nothing but con- 
cord and obedience, but was accompanied by 3000 soldiers, levied upon his 
own lands. At length he took off the mask, and on the 14th of February 
1704, declared, in the name of the assembly, " Augustus, elector of Saxony* 
iucapable of wearing the crown of Poland." It was pronounced with one 
voice, that the throne was vacant. The session of this day was not quite 
fiaished, when a courier from the king of Sweden brought a letter from that 
monarch to the assembly. The cardinal opened the letter, which contained 
an order, in form of request, that they would elect prince James Sobiesky for 
their king: they were disposed to obey him with joy, and even fixed the day 
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of election. James Sobiesky was then at Breslau, in Silesia, waiting with 
impatience for the crown which his father had wore. He received compli- 
ments upon it ; and some flatterers had already even given him the titfe of 
majesty in speaking to him. As he was one day hunting, some leagues from 
Breslau, with prince Constantine, one of his brothers, thirty Saxon horse- 
men, sent privately by king Augustus, rushed on a sudden from a neigh- 
bouring wood, and surrounding the two princes, carried them off without re* 
tistance. They prepared fresh horses, on which they were conducted to 
JLeipsick, where they were closely confined. This stroke disconcerted the 
measures of Charles, the cardinal, and the assembly at Warsaw. 

Fortune, which sports with crowned heads, put king Augustus, at the 
same time, on the brink of being taken himself. He was at table within 
three leagues of Cracow, trusting to an advanced guard posted at some dis- 
tance, when general Eeochild appeared on a sudden, after having carried off 
the guard. The king of Poland, with ten other persons, had but just time 
to get on horseback. General Renchild pursued him for four days, ready 
every moment to seize upon him : the king fled to Sendomir, the Swedish ge- 
neral still pursuing 1 him; and it was by great good fortune that he escaped. 
In all this time the party of king Augustus treated that of the cardinal, and 
were reciprocally treated by them, as traitors' to their country. The army 
of the crown was divided between the two factions. Augustus, forced at last 
to accept of succours from Muscovy, repented that he had not had recourse 
to them sooner. He went sometimes into Saxony, where all his forces were 
drained ; sometimes he returned to Poland, where none durst assist him. On 
the other side, the kin)* of Sweden, victorious and undisturbed, reigned in 
Poland more absolutely than ever Augustus had done. Count Piper, who 
was as much turned for politics as his master for greatness, proposed at that 
time to Charles XII. to take the crown of Poland upon himself. He repre- 
tented to him, how easy the execution of such a design would be with a 
•victorious army, and a powerful party in the heart of the kingdom, which 
was already in subjection to him. He tempted him with the title of " De- 
fender of the Gospel," a name which flattered Charles's ambition. ** It 
would be easy," he said, " to do in Poland what Gustavus Vasa had done 
in Sweden, to introduce Lutheranism there, to break the chains of the peo- 
ple, who were slaves to the nobility and clergy P Charles was tempted for a 
moment ; but glory was his idol. He sacrificed his interest to it, and the 
pleasure he would have had in taking Poland from the pope. He told count 
Piper, that he was more pleased in giving away than in gaining kingdoms; 
and added, smiling, " You were made for the minister of an Italian prince.** 

Charles was still near Thorn, in that part of royal Prussia which belongs to 
Poland; he observed, from thence, all that was done at Warsaw, and kept 
the neighbouring powers in awe. Prince Alexander, brother of the two So- 
bieskys carried off into Silesia, came to demand vengeance of him. Charles 
promised it him the more readily, as he thought it was easy, and that he 
should thereby revenge himself. But, impatient to give a king to Poland, 
he proposed the throne to prince Alexander^ which fortune seemed resolved 
to keep from his brother. He little expected a refusal; but prince Alex- 
ander declared to him, that nothing should engage him to take an advantage 
of the misfortune of his elder brother.' The-king of Sweden, count Piper* 
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all his friends, and, above all, the young palatine of Posnania, Stanislaus 
Lecsinsky, pressed him to accept of the crown. He was immoveable. The 
neighbouring princes were astonished at so unheard-of a refusal, and knew 
not which was most to be admired ; the king of Sweden, who, at twenty- 
two years of age, gave away the crown of Poland, or prince Alexander* wa* 
refused it. 



bo6k in. 



YOUNG Stanislaus Lecsinsky was then deputed, by the assembly of 
Warsaw, to give an account to the king of Sweden of many differences that 
had happened since the time of prince James's being carried off. Stanislaus 
had a happy physiognomy, at once manly and sweet, with an air of probity/ 
and openness, which, of all exterior advantages, is, without doubt, the 
greatest, and what gives more weight to words than eloquence itself. The. 
wisdom with which he spoke of king Augustus, of the assembly, the cardi- 
nal primate, and the different interests that divided Poland, struck Charles. 
XII. This prince knew men, and had succeeded in the choice he made of 
his generals and ministers. He purposely prolonged the conference, the 
better to sound the genius of the young deputy. After the audience, he said 
aloud, " That he never saw a man so proper to conciliate all parties." He 
informed himself, without any delay, of the character of the palatine Lec- 
sinsky, and learnt that he was full of bravery, and inured to fatigues; that 
he always lay on a kind of straw bed, without requiring any service from 
his demestics about his person ; that he was more temperate than is com* 
mon in that climate, liberal, and adored by his vassals; and the only lords, 
perhaps, in Poland, who had any friends in a time when no ties were ac- 
knowledged but those of interest and faction. This character, which in 
many respects resembled his own, determined him entirely. He took ad* 
▼ice of no one ; and, without any intriguing, or even any public deliberation, 
he said to two of his generals, shewing them Lecsinsky, " This is the king 
the Polanders shall have." The resolution was taken, and Stanislaus knew 
nothing of the matter when the cardinal primate went to wait on Charles. 
The prelate was king during the interregnum, and would willingly have pro* 
longed his transient authority : Charles asked him, what man in Ppland he 
thought worthy to reign ? I know but three, answered the cardinal. The 
first is the prince Sapieha; but his imperious, cruel, and despotic temper, is. 
very disagreeable to a free people. The second is Lubormisky, grand gene- 
ral of the crown ; but he is too old, and suspected of loving money too much. 
The third is the palatine of Posnania, more worthy of the throne than the. 
other two, if bis want of experience does not render him incapable of go- 
verning so difficult a nation* The cardinal thus excluded even those whom 
he proposed, and would have them thought incapable to reign, whom he 
said were pnly worthy of it.. The king of Sweden finished the conversation 
with telling him, that Stanislaus Lecsinsky should be on the throne. 

The cardinal had hardly left the king, before he received a courier .from 
the lady who governed him. He understood, by the letters she sent him, 
that she was going to marry her daughter to the son of Lubormisky, and 
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conjured him to employ all his interest with the king, to give the crown of 
Poland to the father. The letter came too late ; the cardinal had given 
such impressions of Lubormisky, that were not in his power to efface/ He' 
tried all his skill to bring the king of Sweden insensibly into the new inte- 
rest he embraced, and* especially to dissuade him from making choice of 
Stanislaus ; but what have you, said the king, to alledge against him ? Sir,' 
said the prelate, he is too young. The king answered him drily, he is much 
about my age; then turned his back on the prelate, and immediately sent 
count Hoorn to let the assembly at Warsaw know, that they must choose a 
"king in five days, and that they must choose Stanislaus Lecsinsky. Count 
Hoofn arrived the 7th of July, and fixed the day of election for the 12th, 
a*if\he had been ordering the decampment of a battalion. The cardinal 
jjrimate, disappointed of the fruit of so many intrigues, returned to the as- 
sembly, where he was doing all that was in his power to prevent an election 
whichhe had no share in ; but the king of Sweden, coming himself to War- 
sawincognito, forced him to be silent. All that the primate could do, was' 
not to appear at the election ; he was reduced to a neutrality, neither for^ 
/warding nor thwarting the resolution of the king of Sweden; but, managing, 
equally between Augustus and Stanislaus, waited for an opportunity to pre- 
judice them both. Saturday, the 12th of July, the day fixed for the elec- 
tion, being come, the diet met, about three o'clock in the afternoon, at Co- 
lb; the place appointed for this ceremony ; the bishop of Posnania came to 
preside in the assembly in the place of the cardinal primate. He arrived, 
followed by several persons of distinction, and a crowd of gentlemen of the 
party. The king of Sweden had slipt in among them to enjoy his power ini 
secret. Count Hoorn, and two other general officers, appeared publicly 
at 'this solemnity, as ambassadors extraordinary from Charles to the repub- 
lic. The session lasted till nine at night. The bishop of Posnania put am 
end tout by declaring, in the name of the diet, Stanislaus elected king of 
Pbland. Charles XII. mixed with the crowd, was the first to cry out, 
tfivat'; every cap was- thrown in the air, and the acclamations stifled the 
cries of the opponents. It was of no service to the cardinal primate, and 
the others, who had amind'to be neuter, that they had absented themselves 
from the election. They were all obliged, the next day, to come and pay' 
Jiomage to the new king, w f ho received them as if he was very well satisfied^ 
with them. The greatest 'mortification they had, was to be under the neces- 
sity" of following him to the king of Sweden's quarters. This prince gave, 
to the sovereign he had just made, all the honours that are due to a king of 
Poland : and, to give more weight to his new dignity, assigned him money 
and troops. The name of king, changed nothing in the manners of Stanis-. 
laus: it only made him employ his talents in the art of war ; one storm had 
placed him upon the throne, another might throw him out of it. He harf 
half of his new kingdom to conquer, and was to establish himself in the 
other : treated as a sovereign at Warsaw, and as a rebel at Sendomir, he 
prepared to make himself acknowledged by all the world by the force of 
his arms. Charles XII. departed immediately from Warsaw to make an 
end of his conquest of Poland. He gave his army the rendezvous before 
Leopold, the capitalof the great palatinate of Russia, a place important of 
itself, and more so, on account of the riches with which it was filled. If 
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was thought it would hold out fifteen days, by the help of the fortifications' 
that king Augustus had made there. The conqueror invested H on the 5>\h 
of September, arid 1 took it the next day by assault. All who dared resist/ 
were put to the sword w The victorious troops, masters of the toWn, did not 
disband themselves to run after the plunder, notwithstanding the report 
there was of the treasures in Leopold. They ranged themselves in battalia; 
in *he great square. There, all that were left of the garrison came to surren- 
der themselves prisoners of war. The king had it published 1 , by sound of 
trumpet, that all those inhabitants who had any effects belonging to king 
Augustus, or bis adherents, should bring them themselves before the end of 
that day, on pain of death, Measures were so well taken, that few dbrsf 
disobey him, and there were brought to the king four hundred chestsy ftlletP 
with gold and- silver money, plate, and other precious thirty. 

The beginning of the reign of Stanislaus was distinguished, almost tbtf 
tame day, by a different event. Some affairs, which absolutely require** 
his presence, obliged him to remain in Warsaw: he had With him, his roo* 
ther, his wife, and two daughters; one of them, at that time but a* year old/ 
afterwards became queen of France. The cardinal primate, the bishop or 
Posnania, and some great men' of Poland, made up his hew court, which was* 
defended by six thousand Polanders of the army of the crown, Ijfteljf 
brought over to his service, but of wl>ose fidelity he bald not as yet had afny 
proof. General Hoorn, governor of the town, had not with hinr, beside^ 
these, above fifteen hundred Swedes. They were at Warsaw in a pro fount! 
tranquillity, and Stanislaus designed to depart in a few days to go to his* 
conquest of Leopold ; *but, all of a sudden, he was informed that a numerous* 
army approached the town. This was king Augustus, who, by a new" efldity 
and one of the finest marches that ever any general made, having- esca)>exf 
the king of Sweden, came with 20,000 men to fall upon Warsaw and carry 
off his rival. Warsaw" Was poorly fortified, and the polish troops that de*-' 
fended it not to be depended upon'. Augustus had intelligence in thfc tfcwn j 
if Stanislaus tarried he was lost. He sent back his family irito PdsnaniaV 
under a guard of Polish troops that he could best confide in. The cardinal 
primate fled one of the first to the frontiers of Prussia. Several gvritlemeli 1 
took different roads. The new king went himself to find Charles XII. leaW 
ing very early to suffer disgrace, and forced to quit his capital six" weeks 
after he had been elected sovereign in it; The bishojjof Posnania waVth'e* ' 
dnly one who could not fly, a dangerous illness detaining him artWarsirwV 
One part of the' 6000 Polanders followed Stanislaus, another 1 escorted his 
family. Those were sent into Posnania, whose fidelity they wbtJFd/nbt Hsfvts* 
Exposed to the teiriptatiori of returning into the? service-of k?H^ Augustus;' 
As for general Hoorri, who was governor of Warsaw irtthe natrftrof tiiekin^ 
of Sweden, he remained, with his 1500- Swedes, in the'castfe. Augustus* 
entered into the capital as a sovereign irritated arid victorious. Every inV 
habitant was taxed 1 above 1 his abilities, and Untreated by the soldiers. The 1 
palace of' the cardinal, and all the'hbtfses'of the cbnf&detate lords- all their' 
estates, in town and country, wet* -delivered 1 u*p' tb be* pillaged; Ttie 1 
strangest thing in this transient revolution was? that- the ptojie's midrib, wfftr 
came with king Augustus* detnandeW/jir the* iurme 1 ^ h H v m after, tha^thV 
vol. iy. c 
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bishop of Posnania should be given up, tp answer at the court of Rome, at 
a bishop, for favouring a prince set on the throne by the arms of a Luthe- 
ran. The court of Rome, which has always endeavoured to increase ita 
temporal, by the influence of its spiritual authority, had very long established 
in Poland a kind of jurisdiction, at the head of which is the pope's nuncio s. 
these ministers have never failed to take advantage of every favourable con* 
juncture to extend their power, which is revered by the multitude, but always 
contested by the wiser sort. They pretended to have a right to judge in all 
ecclesiastical causes, and had, especially in times of trouble, usurped many 
other prerogatives, in which they maintained themselves till about the year 
1728, when they went about retrenching these abuses, which are never re* 
formed till they become altogether intolerable. King Augustus, glad of a 
decent opportunity to punish the bishop of Posnania, and to please tht 
court of Rome, which he would have opposed at any other time, gives up 
this Polish prelate into the hands of the nuncio. The bishop, after seeing 
his house pillaged, was carried by the soldiers to the Italian ministers, and 
sent into Saxony, where he died. Count Hoorn endured, in the castle where 
lie was shut up, the continual fire of the enemy : at length, the place not 
being tq be maintained any longer, he was forced to beat the shamade, and 
remained prisoner of war with his 1500 Swedes. This was the first advan- 
tage that king Augustus had, in the torrent of his ill fortune, against the 
"Victorious arms of his enemy. Count Hoorn, released upon his parole, came 
to Leopold soon after Stanislaus. He took the liberty to complain a little 
to the king of Sweden, that his majesty had not relieved Warsaw. " Com- 
fort yourself; my dear count," said the king to him, " we must let king 
Augustus do something to amuse himself, without which he would be tired 
with having us so long in his country ; but, believe me, he shall not enjoy 
this advantage.* 9 In effect, this last effort of king Augustus was but the 
blaze of a fire that was going out. His troops, got together in haste, were 
Polanders, ready to abandon him on the first disgrace : Saxon recruits, who 
had never been in the wars, or vagabond cossacks, fitter to plunder the 
conquered than conquer, themselves; and every one trembled at the very 
name of the king of Sweden. This conqueror, accompanied by king Stanis- 
laus, went to seek his. enemy, at the head of his choicest troops. The 
Saxon army fled every where before him ; the towns sent him their keys for 
thirty miles round ; there was no day passed without being signalized by 
some advantage ; successes became too familiar to Charles. He said, it 
was rather going to hunt than to fight, and complained that he had not pur- 
chased his. victory. Augustus trusted the command of his army, for some 
time, to count Shullernbourg, a very able general, and who had need of all 
his experience at the head of a dispirited army. He thought more to pre- 
serve his master's troops, tihaq how to conquer ; he made war with cunning, 
the twp kings with vigour. He avoided their marches, possessed some ad- 
tan tagepus passes, auc} sacrificed some horse to give his foot time to retreat 
with safety. After several artifices and countermarches, he found himself 
pear Punitz, in the palatinate of Posnania, believing that the king of Sweden 
and Stanislaus were above fifty leagues from him. He found, at his arrival 
there, that the twp kings had marched these fifty leagues in nine days, and 
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' were coming to attack him with 10 or 12,000 horse. Shullembourg had. 
not lOOOhdrse, and not above 8000 foot: he was to support himself against 
a superior army, against the name of the king of Sweden, and against the 
fear with which so many defeats had inspired the Saxons. He had always 
maintained, against the opinion of the German generals, that the foot might 
resist the horse in a full compaign, even without chevaux-de-frise \ and 
dared that day to make trial of it against the victorious horse commanded 
by the two kings, and the best Swedish generals. He posted himself so ad- 
Tantageously, that he could not be surrounded ; the first rank bent one knee 
to the ground, and was armed with pikes and fusees: the soldiers, extremely 
close to one another, presented to the enemies horse a kind of rampart* 
thick set with pikes and bayonets : the second bending a little on the 
shoulders of the first, fired over them, and the third standing upright, fired 
at the same time behind the other two. The Swedes fell with their usual 
impetuosity on the Saxons, who waited for them unmoved. The discharge 
of the muskets, the pikes and bayonets, startled the horses, and made them 
unruly instead of advancing: by this method the Swedes attacked in dis- 
order, and the Saxons defended themselves by keeping their ranks. If 
Charles had made his cavalry dismount, the army of Shullembourg 'had 
been inevitably destroyed. This general feared nothing so much, and ex* 
pected every moment that the enemy would take that course ; but neither 
the king of Sweden, who had so often put in practice all the stratagems of 
war, nor any of his generals, had that thought. This unequal combat, of * 
body of horse against foot, interrupted and renewed several times, lasted for 
three hours. The Swedes lost more horses than men. Shullembourg gave 
way at last, but his troops were not broken. He drew them up into an ob* 
long battalion, and, although he had five wounds about him, retired in 
good order in this form, in <the middle of the night, to the little town of 
Gurau, about three leagues from the field of battle. He had hardly began 
to take breath in this place, before the two kings all on a sudden appeared 
at his back, beyond Gurau, towards the river Oder, was a thick wood, 
through which the Saxon general saved his fatigued infantry. The Swedes 
without being discouraged, pursued them, advancing through paths almost 
impervious to the foot. The Saxons had crossed the wood but five hours 
before the Swedish horse. On the other side of the wood runs the river. Barts, 
at the foot of a village called Rutzen. Shullembourg had sent with all dili- 
gence to get the boats together, and carried his troops across the river, 
which were already diminished one half. Charles arrived at the time Shul- 
lembourg, was on the" other shore. Never did any general retreat with so 
much art, nor ever did any conqueror pursue his enemy so briskly. The 
reputation of Shullembourg depended on his escaping the king of Sweden, 
and the king, on the other side, thought his glory concerned in taking 
Shullembourg and the rest of his army ; he lost no time, but swam his ca- 
valry over the river* The Saxons found themselves shut up between the 
Barts and the great river Oder, whose sourse is in Silesia, and which is al- 
ready very deep and rapid in this place. The loss of Shullembourg seemed 
inevitable; he still strove to get outof Ibis extremity by one of those strokes 
•fart, which are more to be prised than victories, and so much the more 
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glorious, as fortuue has uq share in them. He had 4000 men left ; a mill, 
which he filled with grenadiers, was on his right hand) a morass on his left; 
he had a ditch .before him, and his rear-guard was on jtbe ban its of the 
Oder. He had uo pontons to cross the river; but in the eveniug he had. 
ordered some floats of timber. Charles being arrived, immediately attacked 
the mill, persuaded that, when he bad taken it, the Saxons must perish ift 
tfie water, or with sword in hand, or at least surrender themselves at discre? 
tiou with their genera}. In the mean time the floats were ready, the jSaypot 
crossed the Oder, favoured by the night, and when Charles had forced the 
will, he found no more of the enemy's army. The two Kings honoured thift 
retreat with their commendations, which is still spoken of with admiration: 
in the empire ; and Charles could not forbear saying, " Shullembourg baa 
conquered us to-day . w But what was the glory of Sbullemboug, was of lifc 1 
tie service to king Augustus. This prince once more ahandoned'Poland tp. 
Ms enemies; he retired into Saxony, and repaired, with precipitation, tfce 
fortifications of Dresden: fearing already, and not without reason, that thp. 
capital of his' hereditary dominions was in danger. Charles XII. saw Po- 
land subdued; his generals^ by bis example, had beat several small bodies 
Of Muscovites in Couriand, who, since the battle of Narva, had never 
shown themselves but in platoons, or small parcel 5, and who, in these quar-i 
ters, only mafle war like the vagabond Tartars, plundering and flying, and 
then appearing, to Ay again. Wherever the Swedes were, they thought them*. 
selves sure of victory, if they had but twenty against a hundred. In Uut 
happy conjuncture, Stanislaus prepared for his coronation. Fortune* 
Which had elected him at Warsaw and driven him from thence, recalled hint 
to the acclamations of a crowd of the nobility, whom the fate of arms had 
attached to him. A diet was there convoked, all obstacles were remov* 
ed, and there was only the court of Rome that opposed it. 

It was natural that it should declare for king Augustus, who, from a pro-* 
testant was turned Roman Catholic, to obtain the crown against Stanislaus^ 
placed on the same throne by the great enemy of the catholic religion. 
Clement XI* at that time pope, sent briefs to all the prelates of Poland, and 
especially to the cardinal primate, by which he threatened them with ex* 
communication, if they dared to assist at the consecration of Stanislaus, or* 
attempt any thing against the rights of king Augustus. The primate, at 
that time retired to Dantzic, was suspected to have caused these briefs ta 
come from Rome himself, to rekindle a fire which he could not blow up with, 
his own bands. If these briefs had come to the bishops who were at Wax* 
saw, it was to be feared that some of them would obey through weakness^ 
and that the greatest part would take advantage of them to make the more* 
difficulties, in proportion as they should become more necessary. All the pre-* 
caution, therefore, that could be, was taken: to prevent these letters from to* 
pope being received in Warsaw. A Franciscan received the briefs privately, 
to deliver them into the bishops' own hands. He gave one of them first to 
the suffragan of Chelm ; this prelate, who was attached to the interest oi 
Stanislaus, carried it? to the king unopened* The king sent for the friar, and 
asked him, how he durst undertake such an employment? The Franciscan* 
answered, that he did \t by order of his general. Stanislaus bade. him 
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henceforth listen to the orders of his king, before those of the general of the 
Franciscans, and obliged him to go out of the town that moment. The 
tame day a placard was published by the king of Sweden, by which all ec- 
clesiastics, secular and regular, in Warsaw, were forbid, under severe penal- 
ties, to meddle with any affairs of state. For more security, he had guards) 
placed at the doors of all the prelates' houses, and forbade all strangers en* 
Bering into the town. He took upon himself these little severities, that Sta- 
nislaus might have ne misunderstanding with the clergy at his coming to the 
«rown. He said, that he unbent himself from his military affairs in stop* 
Jwng the intrigues of the Reman court, and that the way to fight against it 
was with paper, but ail other sovereigns were to be attacked by real arms. 

The cardinal primate was solicited by Charles and Stanislaus to com* 
and perform the ceremony of the coronation. He did not think he ought 
to quit Danteie to consecrate a king whom he was unwilling to have elect- 
ed ; but as it was his policy never to do any thing without a pretence, he 
prepared a lawful excuse for his refusal. He had the pope's brief fixed at » 
the gate of his own house in the night time. The magistrate of Dantzfc 
displeased at this, had the offenders sought after, but none could be found. 
The primate pretended to be irritated, but was well contented ; he had a 
reason for not consecrating the new king; and at the same time carried it 
fair with Charles XII. Augustus, Stanislaus, and the pope. He died a few 
days after, leaving his country in a terrible confusion ; and, as even politi- 
cians have sometimes remorse in their last moments, he wrote a letter to 
king Augustus when he was dying to ask his pardon. 

The consecration was performed with tranquillity and pomp, on the 4tb 
of October 1T05, in the city of Warsaw, notwithstanding the custom in 
Poland to crown their kings at Cracow. Stanislaus Lecsinsky, and his wife, 
Charlotte Opalinski, were consecrated king and queen of Poland by the 
hands of the archbishop of Leopold, assisted by several other, prelates. 
Charles XII. saw the ceremony incognito, as he had the election; the only 
sVuk of his conquests. While he was giving a king to subjected Poland, 
while Denmark durst not trouble him, while the king of Prussia courted his 
friendship, and king Augustus retired into h*is hereditary dominions, the czar 
became every day more fo^nidable. He had assisted Augustus but feebly in 
Poland; but had made powerful diversions in Ingria. For his own part, he 
not only began to be a great soldier himself, but to teach the art of war to his 
Muscovites : discipline was established among his troops ; he had good engi- 
neers, a useful artillery, a great many good officers, and knew the art of 
aubsisting his armies. Some of his generals had learnt both how to fight 
well, or, according to the occasion, not to fight at all : besides, he had 
formed a fleet capable of making head against the Swedes in the Baltic Sea. 
By the help of all these advantages due to his own genius, and the absence 
of the icing of Sweden, he took Narva by assault, on the 21st of August 
1704, after a regular siege, and having prevented its being succoured either 
by sea or land. The soldiers, masters of the town, fell immediately to pil- 
laging, and abandoned themselves to the most enormous barbarity. The 
ezar ran on all sides to stop the disorder and massacre, and himself snatched 
women out of the hands of soldiers, who were going to cut their throats, 
a^fter having violated thorn. He was forced to kill with hit own hand some 
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Muscovites, who would not listen to his orders. They still shew in the 
town house of Narva, the table on which he laid his sword when he came 
in, and repeat the words which he addressed to the citizens who were as* 
sembled there. " It is not," said he, " with the bipod of the inhabitants* 
that this sword is stained, but of Muscovites, which I have shed to save 
jour lives." The czar aspired to more than the destruction of towns. He 
was founding one at that time not far from Narva itself, in the midst of his) 
new conquests. This was the city of Petersburgh* which he afterwards made 
bis residence, and the centre of his trade. It is situated between Finland 
and Jngria, in a marshy island, about which the Nieva divides itself in 
many branches, before it falls into the gulf of Finland. He drew himself the 
plan of the town, the fortress, the port, the quays which adorn it, and the forts 
that defend the entrance of it. This uncultivated and desert island, which, 
was but a heap of dirt during the short summer of these climates, and in 
the winter a frozen pond, not to be approached by land, but across forest* 
without paths, and deep morasses ; and which was till then only the haunt 
ofjwolves and bears, was in the year 1703 filled with more than 300,000* 
men, whom the czar had gathered together from the extreme parts of his 
dominions. The peasants of the kingdom of Astracan, and those who in- 
habited the frontiers of China, were transported to Petersburg. He watv 
obliged to pierce through forests to make roads, drain morasses, and raise 
moles, before he could lay the foundation of the city. Nature was every 
where forced. The czar was resolved to people a country which seemed un- 
fit for men ; neither the inundations, which ruined his works, the barrenness 
of the land, the ignorance of his workmen, nor the mortality by which 
he lost 200,000 men at the beginning, could change his resolution. It is dif- 
ficult to foresee the duration of this colony ; but posterity will be asto- 
nished at its being founded amidst so many obstacles, as nature, the genius 
of the people, and an unhappy war brought against it. Petersburgh was al- 
ready a city in 1705, and its port filled with vessels. The emperor drew 
foreigners thither by his beneficence, distributing lands to some, houses to 
others, and encouraging all the arts which came to civilize that savage cli- 
mate. Above all, he rendered Petersburgh inaccessible to the efforts of the 
enemy; the Swedish generals, who often beat £is troops in every other 
place, could do no damage to this rising colony, which was in perfect tran- 
quillity, notwithstanding the war that surrounded it. The czar, while he* 
was thus creating new dominions for himself, always lent his hand to king 
Augustus, who had lost his ; he persuaded him by general Patkul, who wasv 
lately come into the service of Muscovy, and at that time ambassador frora- 
the czar in Saxony, to come to Grodno, once more to confer with him upon* 
the unhappy state of his affairs. King Augustus came thither with some} 
troops, accompanied by general Shullembourg, who, by his passage over 
the Oder, was become famous in the north, and in whom he placed his last* 
hopes. The czar arrived there, and caused an army of 100,000 men to* 
march after him. The two monarchs made new plans for the war.. King 
Augustus dethroned, no longer feared to irritate the Poles, by exposing 
their country to Muscovite troops. It was resolved that the army of the. 
czar should divide itself into several bodies to stop the king of Sweden* at 
every step. It was in the time of this interview ^bat kio$ Augustus instH 
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toted the order of the White Eagle, a weak temptation to draw any of the 
Polish nobility to his side, who were desirous of more real advantages than 
a vain honour, which becomes ridiculous when bestowed by a f>rince who 
has only the name of a king. The conference of the two kings ended in a 
very extraordinary manner. The czar went away suddenly, and left bis 
troops to his ally, that he might go himself to extinguish a rebellion that 
threatened him in Astracan. He was no sooner gone, than the other or* 
dered Patkul to be put under an arrest at Dresden. All Europe were sur- 
prised, that he durst, contrary to the law of nations, and in appearance to 
his own interests, imprison the ambassador of the only prince who protected 
him. The secret spring of that event was this : Patkul, proscribed in Swe- 
den for having maintained the liberties of Livonia, his country, had been 
general to Augustus; but his proud spirit agreeing ill with the haughtiness 
of count Fleming, the king's favourite, more imperious and hotter than, 
himself, he had gone over to the service of the czar, whose general he wat 
at that time, and ambassador to Augustus. He was a man of great pene- 
tration, and had discovered, that the views of count Fleming and tntf chan- 
cellor of Saxony were to propose peace to Uie king of Sweden at any rate. 
He immediately formed a design to prevent them, and procure an accom- 
modation between the czar and Sweden. The chancellor discovered his 
project, and got his person secured. King Augustus told the czar, that Pat- 
kul was a traitor to them both. He was nevertheless onlv blameable in . 
having served his new master too well 5 but a service not well timed is often 
punished as a piece of treachery. In the mean time the 10(7,000 Muscovites 
on one side, divided into several small bodies, burnt and ravaged the lands 
of the partisans of Stanislaus, and on the other, Shullembourg advanced 
with his new troops. The fortune of the Swedes dissipated those two ar- 
mies in less than two months. Charles XII. and Stanislaus attacked the 
separate bodies of the Muscovites one after another so briskly, that one 
Muscovite general was beaten before he knew of the defeat of his compa- 
nion. No obstacle could stop the conqueror ; if there was a river between 
his enemies and him, Charles XII. and his Swedes swam over it. One party 
of Swedes took the baggage of Augustus, in which there were 200,000 
crowns in silver: Stanislaus seized 800,000 ducats belonging to prince Men* 
zikof the Muscovite general. . Charles, at the head of his horse, often 
marched thirty leagues in twenty-four hours, every horseman leading ano- 
ther horse to mount when his own was tired. The Muscovites, terrified and 
reduced to a small number, fled in disorder beyond the Borysthenes. 

While Charles drove the Muscovites before him into the midst of Lithu- 
ania, Shullembourg at last repassed the Oder, and came at the head of 
£0,000 men to give battle to the grand marshal Rencbild, who was esteemed 
the best general Charles XII. had, and was called the Parmenio of the nor- 
thern Alexander. These two famous generals, who seemed to share in the 
destiny of their masters, met pretty near Punitz, in a place called Fraven- 
stad, a country already fatal to the troops of Augustus. Renchild had but 
thirteen battalions, and twenty-two squadrons, which made in all about 
10,000 men ; and Shullembourg had as many again. It is to be observed* 
that he had in his army a body of six or seven thousand Muscovites, which 
)iad been long disciplined in Saxony, and might be looked upon as expe- 
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lienced men, who joined the Russian fierceness to the German disciplme. 
The battle of Fravenstad was fought on the 12th of February 1706. But thit 
same general Shulleiubourg, who, with 4000 men, had in some manner de- 
ceived the fortune of the king of Sweden, sunk under that of general Ren* 
child. The fight lasted not a quarterof an hour, the Saxons did not resist 
a moment, and the Muscovites threw down their arm* as soon as they saw 
the Swedes ; the terror was so sudden, and the disorder so great, that the 
conquerors found 7,000 muskets all charged, on the field of battle, which 
they had thrown on the ground without firing. Never was a quicker, com- 
pleter, or more shameful defeat ; and yet no general ever made so fine a dis* 
* position as Shullembourg, by the confession of all the Saxon and Swedish 
officers, who saw in that day how little human prudence is mistress of 
events. Among the prisoners was found an entire regiment of French ; these 
\ unhappy people had been taken by the Saxon troops in the year 1704, aft 

- the famous battle of Hocsted, so fatal to the grandeur of Lewis XIV. They 

I afterwards went over into the service of- king Augustus, who made then m 

\ regimaut of dragoons, and gave the command of it to a Frenchman of the 

\ family of Joyeuse. The colonel was killed at the first, or rather the only 

I charge of the Swedes, and the entire regiment were made prisoners of war. 

* That very day the Frenchmen desired to serve Charles XII. and were re- 

» ceived into his service by a singular destiny, which reserved them to change 

' again their conqueror and master. As for the Muscovites, they begged thefr 

lives on their knees; but Renchild* caused them to be inhumanly massa- 
cred about six hours after the battle, to punish them for the violences of 
their countrymen, and get rid of a number of prisoners that he knew no* 
what to do with. The king, in returning from Lithuania, heard of this new 
victory; but the satisfaction he received from it was troubled by a little jea* 
lousy ; and he could- not forbear saying, " Renchild will not compare him* 
self with me any more." Augustus now saw himself without any refuge; 
Cracow was all that he had left, where he was shut up with the two regi* 
orients of Muscovites, two of Saxons, and some troops of the army of the 
crown, by whom he was even afraid he should be delivered to the con* 
queror: but his misfortunes were at the height, when he heard that Charles* 
XII. was at length entered into Saxony, on the 1st of September 1706. 

The diet of Ratisboru which represents the empire, but whose resoltK 
tions are often. as fruitless as they are solemn, declared the king of Sweden 
an enemy to the empire, if he passed beyond' the Oder with his army; thitf 
even determined him to come the sooner into Germany. At his approach* 
the villages were deserted, and the inhabitants flew" on every side. Charles 
behaved then as at Copenhagen ; he had it fixed- up every where that he 
was only come to give peace, and that all those who would return to their" 
houses, and pay the contributions he should order, should be used as hi* 
own subjects ; but the others pursued without quarter. This declaration of 
a prince, who was known never to break- bis word, brought back in crowds* 

* M. delaMotraye says, that it was the king himself who ordered this; and 4hat 
general Renchild, who never committed an action during the whole war, or even his 
whole life, which might be termed inhttrian or cruel, did all that lay in his power to 

prevent it. Charles XII. he says; w*s not six' leagues from Frarenstadj «bcn4M* 

heard the news of the battle. 
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all those who had been dispersed by their fear. He chose Arlanstad to en- 
camp in, near the plains of Lutzen, the field of battle famous for the vic- 
tory and death of Gustavus Adolphus ; he went to see the place where that 
great man was killed y and when he was come upon the spot, " I have en- ' 
ctoavoured," said he, " to live like him, perhaps God may one day allow 
me as glorious a death." From this camp he sent orders to the states of . 
Saxony to assemble, and let bim have, without delay, the registers of the. 
revenues of the electorate. As soon as he had these things in his power, - 
and was truly informed how much Saxony could supply, he taxed it with 
635,000 rix-dollars a month. Besides this contribution, the Saxons were 
obliged to furnish every Swedish soldier with two pounds of meat, two 
pounds of bread, two pots of beer, and four-pence a-day, with forage for ■ 
the horse. The contributions thus regulated, the king established a new 
method to secure the Saxons from the insults of his soldiers : he ordered in 
all the towns where he placed garrisons, that all landlords, with whom the 
soldiers lodged, should give certificates every month of their behaviour, 
without which no soldier should receive his pay. Inspectors went besides, 
every fifteen days from house to house, to enquire if the Swedes had com- 
mitted any disorders ; and if so, to make recompense to the landlords, and 
punish the offenders. It is known under what severe discipline the troops 
of Charles XII. lived ; that they never plundered the towns taken by storm, 
till they bad leave to do it ; that they went even to plunder with order, and 
that they quitted it -at the first signal. The Swedes boast to this day of the 
discipline observed in Saxony ; and yet the Saxons complain of most terrible 
depredations committed by them ; contradictions which it would be im- 
possible to reconcile, If we did not consider how differently men look 
upon the same objects. It is not easy to suppose, but that the conquerors 
should sometimes abuse their power, or that the vanquished should not take 
the slightest damages for barbarous treatment. One day the king riding out 
near Leipsic, a Saxon peasant came and flung himself at his feet to de- 
mand justice on a grenadier, who had taken away from him what was de- 
signed for the dinner of his family. The king had the soldier sent for; " Is 
it true," said he, with an austere countenance, " that you have robbed this 
man?" — " Sir," said the soldier, " I have not done him so much wrong as 
your majesty has done his master; you have taken a kingdom from him, 
and I have taken from this clown only a turkey .V The king gave the pea- 
sant ten ducats with his own hand, and pardoned the soldier for the bold- 
ness of his speech, saying to him, " Remember friend, if I have taken a 
kingdom from king Augustus, I have taken nothing for myself." 

The great fair of Leipsic was kept as usual ; the merchants came thither 
in perfect safety ; there was not one Swedish soldier seen in the fair; it 
might have been said, that the king of Sweden's army was in Saxony only 
to preserve the peace. He commanded all over the electorate with a power 
as absolute, and a tranquillity as profound as at Stockholm. King Augustus 
wandering in Poland, deprived at once of his kingdom and his electorate, 
wrote at length, a letter with his own hand to Charles XII. to desire peace 
of him. He gave secret orders to baron D'Imhof to carry this letter jointly 
with M. Finsten, referendary of the privy council; they both had full 
powers, and a blank signed ; " Go," said he to them, " and endeavour to 
VOi. iv. ^ 
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obtain reasonable and Christian conditions for me." He was reduced to 
the necessity of concealing bis proceedings for a peace, and not to reemr 
to the mediation of any prince ; (or being then in Poland, at the mercy of the 
Muscovites, he feared with reason, that the dangerous ally,, whom heabfta* 
doned, would revenge himself upon him for bis submission to the conquer*** 
His two plenipotentiaries arrived in the night-time, at the camp of Charles* 
XII. and had a private audience. The king read the letter : " Gentlemen,^' 
said he, to the plenipotentiaries, "you shall have my answer in a moment.-' 
He retired immediately into bis closet, and wrote as follows: 

" i consent to give peace on the following conditions, which it must not 
be expected I will alter in any thing : — I. That king Augustus renounce* the 
crown of Poland for ever ; acknowledges Stanislaus for lawful king ; tad 
promises never to think, of remounting the throne, even after the death of 
Stanislaus. II. That he renounces all other treaties, and particularly those 
he has made with Muscovy. III. That he sends back the princes Sobteaky 
with honour to my camp, and all the prisoners he has been able to take. 
IV. That he delivers up to me all the deserters who have gone- into hie set* 
vice, and particularly John Patkul; and that he stops alt proceeding* 
against those who have come from his service to mine." He gave this ptv* 
per to count Piper, charging him to negotiate the rest with the plenipote** 
tiaries of king Augustus. They were terrified at the hardness of these pro- 
positions. They put in practice all the little art that can be employed 
where power is wanting, to endeavour to soften the rigour of the king of 
Sweden. They had several conferences with count Piper. This minister 
made no other answer to all their insinuations than " such is the will of my 
master, who never changes his resolutions.'* While this peace was privately 
negotiating in Saxony, fortune seemed to put it in the power of king Augustus 
to obtain one more honourable, and to treat with his conqueror on more equal 
terms. Prince Menzikof, generalissimo of the Muscovite armies, came 
with 30,000 men to find him in Poland, at a time when he not only did not 
hope for any assistance from them, but when he was even afraid of them ; 
he had with him some Polish and Saxon troops, which made in the whole 
6000 men. Being thus environed by this little body of Menzikof s army, 
he had every thing to fear if his negociation should be discovered. He saw 
himself at the same time dethroned by his enemy, and in danger of being 
made a prisoner by his ally. In this critical conjuncture the army was got 
rn sight of one of the Swedish generals named Meyerfeld, who was at the 
bead of 10,000 men at Calrsh, near the palatinate of Posnania. Prince Men* 
zikof pressed king Augustus to give brm battle. The king, very much em* 
barrassed, declined it on several pretences ; for although the enemy had 
but a third part of their number, yet there were 4000. Swedes in the army 
' of Meyerfeld ; and that was enough to render the event doubtful. To give 
battle to the Swedes during the negotiations, and to lose it, was to sink bias 
deeper in the abyss he was fallen into ; be chose to send a person be could 
confide in to the genera] of the enemy* ittr-let him partly into the secret of 
the peace, ami to give him notice to retire; but tbis advice had an effect 
quite contrary to what was expected from it. General Meyerfeld beHeped 
that they had laid a snare to intimidate him ;< and upon that res.dWed U> 
risk the, battle. The Muscovites vanquished, that day, the Swedes i* a 
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pitched battle for the first time. This victory which king Augustus gained, 
aimost in spite of his own inclination, was complete; he entered trium- 
phant, in the midst of his ill fortunes into Warsaw, formerly his capital, a 
.town at that time dismantled and in ruins, ready to receive any conqueror, 
and to acknowledge the strongest for its king. He was templed to lay hold 
i>f this moment of prosperity, and to go into Saxony to attack the king of 
Sweden,- with the Muscovite army. But reflecting that Charles Xil. was 
at the head of a Swedish army, hitherto invincible ; that the Muscovites 
would abandon him, as soon as they heard of the treaty he had begun ; 
•that Saxony, his hereditary country, already drained of money and men, 
would be equally ravaged by Muscovites and Swedes ; that the empire, era* 
.ployed in the war against France, could not assist him ; and that he should 
be left without dominions, money, or friends; he thought himself obliged 
.to submit to the law that the lung of Sweden should impose upon him. 
.-This law wo* more hard, when Charles heard that king Augustus had at- 
lacked his troops during the negotiation. His anger, and the pleasure of 
-humbling an enemy still more, who had just overcome him, made him mope 
.inflexible upon every article of the treaty. Thus the victory of king Au- 
gustus served only to render his situation more unfortunate, which perhaps 
is what never happened to any one but himself. He had just caused Te 
Deum to be sung in Warsaw ; wheu Finsten, one of his plenipotentiaries 
.arrived from Saxony, with the treaty of peace, which took his crown from 
•him. Augustus paused upon it, but signed it, and went for Saxony, with 
-the vaiu hopes that his presence might mollify the king of Sweden, and 
that his enemy might remember the ancient alliances of their houses, and 
•the blood JbbaA united them. These two princes saw one anothar the first 
time, at a place called Guntersdorf, in the quarters of count Piper, without 
any ceremony. Charles XU. was in jack-boots, having, instead of a cravat, 
<& piece of. black taffety round his neck, his habit as usual, was of coarse 
fclue cloth, with brass, buttons gilt. He had by his side a long sword, which 
food served him at the battle of Narva, upon the pummel of which he would 
johtu lean. The conversation turned only upon this strange sort of dress, 
and the jack-boots. Charles XII. told king Augustus, that he had not 
had them, off for six years, only 1o ge to bed. These trifles were the sole 
discourse of two kings, one of which had taken the crown from the other. 
Augustus especially talked with an air of complaisance and satisfaction, 
•which princes, and mea . accustomed 'to -great affairs, know ; how to put on 
in the raidit of. the most cruel mortifications. The two kings dined after- 
guards sevesal times together. Charles- affected always to give the right 
hand to king Augustus ; but so far from giving up any of his demands, he 
4»ade them still harder; he would have the king elector, not only send the 
jewels and archives of the crown to Stanislaus ; but obliged him to write* a 
letter to give him joy upon his. accession* *tte insisted above all, that gene* 
##l : Patkui,. should* be delivered up without delay. Augustus was therefore 
forced to. write So his rival -the following-letter, dfetexl Leipsic, April 18, 1707 : 
- 4t Sua an b fitOtTifrERi--— As'l ought to have regard to the requests of the 
Juag of £w'edeiv3- cannot help wishing your majesty *joy- upon your acces- 
akurto the,. crown, although perhaps the adVartta'geous treaty, wtiich trje 
Mug of Smodm h#| conduded'IbT yaur -msje^y rofghl'lxaYe excused ma 
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from this correspondence ; nevertheless, I congratulate your majesty, pray- 
ing to God, that your subjects may be more faithful to you, than they have 
been to me. Augustus, King." 

Stanislaus answered: "Sir and Brother, — The correspondence of 
your majesty is a fresh obligation I have to the king of Sweden ; I am sen- 
sible, as I ought, of the compliments you make me on my accession to the 
throne ; I hope my subjects will have no room to fail in their duty to me, 
since I shall observe the laws of the kingdom. 

Stanislaus, King of Poland." 

King Stanislaus came himself to Leipsic, where he one day met king Au- 
gustus ; but these princes saluted one another without speaking. This was 
.the greatest of the triumphs of Charles XII. to see two kings in his court, 
one of whom had been crowned, and the other dethroned by his arms. 

Augustus was forced, himself, to order all the officers ip the magistracy, 
to treat him no longer as king of Poland, and to erase from the public 
prayers, the title he had renounced. He had less concern at the enlarge- 
ment of the Sobieskys, who refused to see him when they came out of pri- 
. son : but the sacrifice of Patkul, was what gave him the deepest wound. 
On one side the czar loudly demanded him back, as his ambassador; on 
the other the king of Sweden threatened what he would do, if he was not 
delivered up to him. Patkul was then shut.up in the castle of Konisting in 
Saxony. King Augustus thought he should be able to satisfy Charles XII* 
and his own honour at the same time. He sent guards to deliver this un- 
happy gentleman to the Swedish troops ; but before-hand he gave private 
orders to the governor of Konisting to let bis prisoner escape. The ill for- 
tune of Patkul prevented the care that was taken to save him. The go- 
vernor knowing that Patkul wis very rich* would have made him buy 
his liberty. The prisoner, depending still on the law of nations, and in* 
formed of the intentions of king Augustus, refused to pay for what he 
thought he should have for nothing. During this interval the guards who 
were commanded to seize the prisoner arrived, and immediately delivered 
x him to four Swedish captains, who carried him at once to the general quar- 
ters at Alranstad, where be remained three months tied to a post with a 
great iron chain ; and from thence was carried to Casimir. Charles for- 
getting that Patkul was the czar's ambassador, and. remembering only that 
be was born his subject, ordered the council of war to try him with the ut- 
most rigour. He was condemned to be broke upon the wheel alive, and 
.quartered. A ^chaplain came to let him know he was to die, without telling 
him the manner of his punishment. This man then, who had braved death 
.in so many battles, finding himself alone with a priest, and his courage be- 
ing no longer supported by glory, or anger, the only causes of man's intre- 
pidity, shed a flood of tears upon the bosom of the chaplain. He was en- 
gaged to a Saxon lady, named madam D'Ensilden, a woman of birth, me* 
rit, and beauty P and whom he was to have married much about the time 
that be was delivered up to punishment. He desired the chaplain would 
go to her, to comfort bjer, and to assure her that he died full of the ten* 
derest regards for her.. When he was brought to the place of execution* 
and taw the wheel and stake, he fell into convulsions of terror, and flung 
himself into the arms of the minister, who embracing him, covered Jhiai 
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with his cloak, and wept over htm. Then a Swedish officer ready with a 
loud voice, a paper, in which were the following words: "Be it known, 
that it is the express order of his majesty, our most merciful Lord, that this 
man, who is a traitor to his country, be broke upon the wheel and quartered, 
for reparation of his crimes, and for an example to others ; that every per- 
son may beware of treason, and serve his king faithfully." At these words 
"most merciful Lord,*—" What mercy I* said Patkul; and at those of 
'* Traitor to his country ,"— ^ Alas ! w said he, " I have but too well served it.* 
He received sixteen strokes, and endured the longest, and most dreadful 
torments that can be imagined. Thus perished the unfortunate John Rei- 
nold Patkul, ambassador and general of the emperor of Muscovy. Those 
who regarded him only as a subject who had rebelled against his king, said, 
that he deserved hi*, death; those who considered him as a Livonian, bora 
in a province which had privileges to defend, and who remembered that 
he was driven out of Livonia only for maintaining her rights, called him 
the martyr to the liberty of his country. It is agreed on all hands that the 
title of ambassador from the czar ought to have preserved his person in vie- 
•table. The king of Sweden only, who was brought up in the principles of 
•despotic power, thought he had but done an act of justice, whilst all Eu- 
rope condemned his cruelty. 

• His members, which were quartered, remained exposed upon stakes till 
-the year 1713, when Augustus, being re-seated on the throne, ordered these 
testimonies of the necessity he had been reduced to at Alranstad, to be 
-collected together; and they were brought in a box to him at Warsaw, in 
the presence of the French envoy. The king of Poland shewing the box to 
4hat minister, said only to him, " See there the members of Patkul/ 9 without 
adding any thing to condemn 'or pity his memory, or without any one who 
was present daring to say any thing on so delicate and sorrowful a subject. 
Charles used the same kind of treatment towards count Fleming, who was 
•the favourite, and since first minister of king Augustus. Fleming was born 
in Swedish Pomerania, and, though from his infancy he had been attached 
to the elector of Saxony, Charles always looked upon him as his subject, 
fend had along time demanded to have him given up to him. Fleming, see* 
ing Ms master not in a condition to refuse any thing, thought it was safest 
for him to retire into Prussia. From whence he wrote to king Stanislaus, with 
whom he had been intimate in Poland, to beg of him to prevail upon the 
king of Sweden to forbear his resentment against him. Stanislaus spoke of 
it with some warmth, and repeated his petition eight days after without be- 
ing able to obtain any thing ; at length he almost flung himself at the feet 
.of Charles, who said to him, " Brother, you will have it so; I give you his 
tofc ; but remember I tell you, you will one day repent of what you have 
done;" And indeed Fleming did afterwards serve his master against king 
Stanislaus, a great deal beyond what he was forced to by his duty. ' About 
the same time, a Livonian named Paikel, who was an officer fn the Saxon 
troops, and- taken prisoner with arms in his hand, was condemned to death 
at Stockholm by a decree of the senate; but he was sentenced only to lose 
Jii* head. This difference of punishment in the same case too plainly shewed, 
that Charles, in putting Patkul to so cruel a death,: thought more of ven- 
geance than justice. Be that as it may, Paikel, after his'contkmnation^pro-r 
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der his command, had scarce any other pay, than the liberty of plundering 
their own country with impunity. All those who feared the damage they might 
do them, or had already suffered it, immediately yielded to Stanislaus, 
whose power was strengthened every day. The king of Sweden received at 
that time, in his camp at Alranstad, ambassadors from almost all the' 
J>rinces in Christendom. Some came to beseech him to quit the territories of 
the empire, others were desirous of having him -turn his arms against the 
emperor; and there was even a report spread every where, that he would 
join with France to overwhelm the house of Austria. Among all these 
ambassadors, came the famous John duke of Marlborough, from Anne, 
queen of Great Britain. This man, who never besieged a town that he did 
not take, nor fought a battle that he did not gain, was at St. James's an 
adroit courtier, in parliament the head of a party, and in foreign ecu n trier 
the most able negotiator of the age he lived in. He had done as much mis- 
chief to France by his understanding, as by his arms. The secretary to the 
states-general, Fa gel, a man of very great merit, has been beard to say, 
that the states-general having more than once resolved to oppose what the 
duke of Marlborough was to offer to them, the duke arrived, spoke to them 
in French, a language in which he expressed himself very ill, and persuaded- 
them all to be of his opinion. He supported, with prince Eugene, the 
companion of his victories, and with Hensius, grand pensionary of Holland, 
all the weight of the enterprises of the allies against France. He knew that 
Charles was exasperated against the empire and emperor; that he was 
secretly solicited by the French ; and that if this conqueror should embrace 
the interests of Lewis XIV. the allies would be oppressed. 

It is true Charles had given his word, in the year 1700, not to meddle In 
the war of Lewis XIV. against the allies. But the duke of Marlborough 
thought there was no prince so much a slave to his word, as not to sacrifice 
it to his grandeur and his interest. He therefore went from the Hague with 
a design to sound the intentions of the king of Sweden. As soon as he ar- 
rived at Leipsic, where Charles was at that time, he addressed himself se- 
cretly, not to count Piper, the first minister, but to baron Goerts, who be*- 
gan to divide the king's favour with Piper. He told Goerts that it was the 
design of the allies very shortly to propose to the king of Sweden to be me* 
diator a second time, between them and France. He spoke thus in hopes' 
of discovering, by Goert's answer, the intentions of the king, and because 
he liked much better to have Charles for an arbitrator than «an enemy ; at 
last he bad his public audience at Leipsic. At bis first addressing the king, 
he told him, in French, he should think himself happy if he could learn, unV 
der his command, what he yet wanted to know of the art of war. Afterwards' 
he had a private audience of an hour, in which the king spoke in German; 
and the duke in French. The last, who was never too eager in making pro** 
positions, and who had acquired, by a long habitude, the art of distinguish-' 
ing men, and discovering the correspondence there is between their most se- 
cret thoughts and their actions, gestures, and discourse, looked attentively on 
the king while he talked of the war in general. He thought he perceived 
in Charles XII. a natural aversion for France, and observed, that he wat 
pleased to talk of the conquests of the allies. He mentioned the czar to 
him, and saw the king's eyes always kindled at the name! notwithstanding 
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the moderation of the conference. He, moreover, perceived a map of Mus- 
covy on a table. He wanted nothing more to make bjm judge that the true 
design of the king of {Sweden, and his only ambition, were to dethrone the 
czar after the king of Poland. He comprehended, that if this prince staicj 
in Saxony, it was to impose some conditions a little hard upon the emperor 
of Germany. He knew very well the emperor could not resist him, and that, 
therefore, the business would be easily determined : he left Charles XII. to 
his natural inclination, and being satisfied with having penetrated his de- 
signs, made him ne proposition. As few negotiations are concluded with- 
out money, and ministers are sometimes jenown to sell the hatred or favour 
of their masters, it was believed all over Europe, that the duke of Marlbo- 
rough had not. succeeded with the king of Sweden, if he had not given a 
large sum to count Piper ; and the memory of that Swede is reflected on 
upon this account to this day. For my own part, who have gone as far back 
into the source of this report as was possible, I have learnt that, count Piper 
received a moderate present from the emperor, by the hands of count 
Wratislau, with the consent of the king his master, and nothing from the 
duke of Marlborough. Moreover, count Piper, who was sensible that the 
proceedings of his kiug, if they proved unfortunate, might dne day be im- 
puted to him, sent to the senate of Sweden his advice sealed up, to be 
opened after his death. Which advice was, that Charles ought to confirm. 
Stanislaus oh the throne of Poland, and accept, afterwards, of the media- 
tion between France and the allies, before he went to engage himself in Mus- 
covy. It is true that Piper might, at the same time, counsel his master tp 
that dangerous expedition, and be willing to clear himself from the blame 
of it to posterity ; but it is also certain, that Charles was inflexible in his 
design of dethroning the emperor of the Russians ; that he then took ad- 
vice of none ; and that he had no oeed of being counselled by count Piper 
to take a revenge of Peter Alexiowitz, which he had so long sought after. 
Lastly, what completes the justification of this minister, is the honour be- 
stowed, a long time after, on bis memory by Charles XII. who hearing that 
Piper was dead in Russia, ordered his corpse to be transported to Stockholm, 
and buried in a most magnificent manner at his own expense. 

The king, who had not yet been crossed, or even found any delay in his 
successes, thought one year would be sufficient to dethrone the czaf, and 
that he might then return strait way and make himself arbitrator of Europe, 
but he was first willing to humble the emperor of Qermany. Count Zobor, 
Chamberlain to the emperor, had said some things not very respectful of 
the_kingof Sweden, in the presence of the Swedish ambassador at Vienna ; 
for which the emperor did justice, though with regret, by banishing the count. 
The king of Sw,ed£n was not satisfied with this, he would have had count 
Zobor 4eliv.ered up to him. The pride of the court of Vienna was forced 
to bend, and put the count into the king's hands, who sent him back after 
he had kept him sometime prisoner at Stetin. He. moreover demanded, 
contrary to all the laws of nations, that there should be delivered up to him 
fifteen hundred unfortunate Muscovites, who having escaped his arms, had 
fled into the territories of the empire. The court of Vienna was obliged 
again to consent to this strange demand ; and, if the Muscovite envoy at 
Vienna had not artfully contrived to Jet these wretches escape by different 
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routes^ they had been all delivered into the hands of their enemies. The 
third and last of his demands was the strongest. He declared himself the 
protector of the protestant subjects of the emperor in Silesia, a province 
not belonging to the empire, but to the house of Austria. He would have 
the emperor grant them some liberties and privileges, which had indeed been 
settled by the treaties of Westphalia, but were extinct, or at least eluded by 
those of Ryswick. The emperor, who sought only how to get rid of sO 
dangerous a neighbour, complied again, and granted all he desired. The 
Lutherans in Silesia had above one hundred churches, that the Roman Ca- 
tholics were obliged to deliver up to them by this treaty ; but many of these 
concessions, which were secured to them by the king of Sweden's fortune, 
were torn from them as soon as he was not in a condition to impose laws*. 

The emperor, who made these forced concessions, and who yielded in 
every thing to the will of Charles XII. was named Joseph ; he was eldest 
son of Leopold, and brother to the wise emperor Charles VI. who afterwards 
succeeded hiin. The pope's nuncio, who resided at that time in the court 
of Joseph, made some very sharp reproaches to him, that a Roman Catho- 
lic emperor like him, should yield the interests of his own religion to that of 
heretics. " You are happy," answered the emperor smiling, " that the 
king of Sweden did not propose to make me a Lutheran, for, if he would 
have had it so, I do not know what I should have done." Count Wratislau, 
his ambassador to Charles XII. brought to Lei psic the treaty in favour of the 
Silesians, signed by his master's hand. Charles then said, that he was 
satisfied, and that he was the emperor's best friend. Nevertheles, he could 
not see without uneasiness, that Rome had thwarted him as much as possi- 
ble. He looked with contempt upon the weakness of that court, which, hav- 
ing at present one half of Europe its irreconcilable enemy, is always in 
distrust of the other, and supports its credit only by the skil fulness of its 
negotiations ; in the mean time he thought how to revenge himself upon it. ' 
He said to count Wratislau, that the Swedes had formerly subdued Rome, 
and were not now degenerated like that. He gave the pope to understand, 
that he would one day demand back the effects that queen Christina had 
left at Rome. It is not known to what length this young conqueror would 
have carried his resentments and his arms, if fortune had prospered his de- 
signs. Nothing seemed then impossible to him : he had even sent privately 
several officers into Asia, and as far as Egypt, to draw the plans of towns, 
and inform him of the strength of those dominions, ft is certain, if any 
one could have overthrown the Persian and the Turkish empires, and then 
have passed into Italy, it was Charles XII. He was as young as Alexander, 
as much a warrior, and as enterprising ; more indefatigable, more robust, 
and more virtuous ; and the Swedes, perhaps, were better than the Macedo- 
nians ; but the same projects which are looked upon as godlike when they 
succeed, are treated but as chimeras if they miscarry. 

At length, all difficulties being removed, all his desires executed : after 

* Monsieur de la Motraye says, that this treaty was not put in execution till the time 
that M. de Voltaire supposes the emperor to have broke through it, vis. not till after 
the battle of Pultowa; and says, that he himself saw, in the year 1726, as he passed 
through Silesia on his return from Russia, those protestants in possession of their 
churches, and enjoying the privileges and liberties they had recovered by it* 
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having bumbled the emperor, given law to the empire, protected the Lu- 
theran religion in the midst of Roman Catholics, dethroned one king, 
crowned another ; and seeing himself the terror of every prince, he prepar- 
ed for his departure. The pleasures of Saxony, where he lay idle one year, 
had not any ways softened his manner of living. He got onjhorseback three 
times a day, rose at four in the morning, dressed himself alone, drank no 
wine, sat at table but a quarter of an hour, exercised his troops every day, 
and knew no other pleasure but that of making Europe tremble. The 
Swedes did not know whither the king would carry them ; it was doubted 
only in the army, that Charles would go to Muscow. He ordered, some 
days before his departure, the grand marshal of his houshold to give him in 

writing the rout from Leispsic he stopped a moment at that word, and, 

for fear the marshal should guess at his projects, he added smiling, " To 
all the capital cities of Europe." The marshal brought him a list, of all 
these routs, at the head of which he had affected to put in great letters, 
" The rout from Leipsic to Stockholm." The greatest part of the Swedef 
desired nothing more than to return thither ; but the king was very far 
from letting them see their own country. He said, " I see, Sir, whither 
you would carry jme, but we shall not return to Stockholm so soon.* The 
army was already on its inarch, and passed near Dresden. Charles was at 
their head, continually riding, according to custom, two or three hundred 
paces before his guards. They rode every way, but could not find him. The 
army took the alarm in the moment ; they halted ; the generals assembled; 
they were all in a consternation ; but learnt at last of a Saxon who was pass- 
ing by, where he was got to. He had a mind, as he passed so near Dresden, 
to pay a visit to king Augustus : he entered the city on horseback with three 
or four general officers, and went directly and alighted at the palace. He 
"was got up into the apartment of the elector, before the news was spread of 
his being in the city. General Fleming having seen the king of Sweden at 
a distance, had but just time to run and acquaint his master of it. All that 
could be done on such an occasion, was already come into the imagination 
of the minister; he talked to Augustus about it; but Charles came, booted 
as he was, into the chamber, before Augustus even had time to recover from 
his surprise. He was sickat that time, and in his gown ; but made haste to 
dress himself. Charles breakfasted with him as a traveller, who came to 
take leave of his friend ; he afterwards would see the fortifications. Dur- 
ing the little time that he spent in going over them, a Livonian, condemned 
in Sweden, who served in the Saxon troops, believing tfiat a more favour- 
able opportunity could never offer to obtain his pardon, conjured king Au* 
gustus to ask it of Charles, being well assured that the king would not re- 
vise so slight a request to a. prince whose crown he had just taken away, and 
in whpse power he was at that instant. Augustus very readily undertook the 
affair, and being at some distance from the king of Sweden, he talked to 
Hord, a Swedish general, about it: "I believe,*, said he, smiling, " your 
master will not refuse me." "You "do not know him," replied general 
Hord, " he will refuse you here sooner than anywhere else." Augustus did 
not, however, decline asking the king's pardon for the Livonian in very 
pressing terms. Charles refused him in such a manner that he did not ask 
him a secqnd time. After having spent some hours in this strange visit, he 
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embraced king Augustus and went away. He found lipon his rejoining the^ 
army, all his generate assembled in a council of war; he asked the reason df 
it; general Renchild told him, " They had determined to besiege Dresden 1 
if his majesty had been detained prisoner." " Good/' said the king, 
** they durst not, they durst not." The next day, upon bearing that Aji- 
fcustus held an extraordinary council at Dresden, " You see," said Ren- 
child, " they are deliberating to day updn what they Ought td have ddn6 
yesterday;" 

BOOK VI. 

CHARLES at length took leave of Saxony*] in September 1707, followed 
by an army of 43,000 men, formerly covered with steel, but then shining 
With gold and silver, and enriched with the spoils of Poland and Saxoriy. 
Each soldier carried away with him fifty crowns in ready mbhey ; all there* 
gimeuts were not only complete, but there were in every cbnipahy many su- 
pernumeraries, waiting for vacancies. Besides this army, count Levenhaup, 
dne of his best generals, staid for him in Poland with 20*000 men. He had 
moreover, another army of 15,000 men in Finland, and new recruits were 
coming to hint from Sweden. With all these forces, it was not doubted 
but he would dethrone the czar. The emperor was at that time in Lithua- 
nia, employed in reanimating a party which king Augustus seemed td have 
renounced ; his troops, that were divided into several bodies, lied every way 
at the first report of the kihg of Sweden. He had himself ordered all hhl 
generals never to wait for the conqueror with unequal forces. The king o$ 
Sweden, in the midst of his victorious marches, received a solemn embassy 
from the Turks. The ambassador had his audience in count Piter's quar- 
ters, for all ceremonies of state were always performed at that minister's ; 
fie supported the dignity of his master by his extraordinary magnificence; 
and the king, always worse lodged, worse served, and more plainly dressed 
* than the meanest officer in his army, would say, that his palace was Piper** 
quarters. The Turkish ambassador presented Charles with a hundred 
Swedish soldiers, who, having been taken by the Cal mucks and s61d into 
Turkey, were redeemed by the grand seignior, and sent by that emperor to 
the king, as the most agreeable present he could make him : not that the Ot- 
toman pride stooped to pay homage to the glory of Charles XII. but be- 
cause the sultan, a natural enemy to the emperors of Muscovy and Germany, 
was willing to strengthen himself against them by the friendship of Sweden 
and the alliance of Poland. The ambassador complimented Stanislaus on 
Ait accession to the throne. Thus this king was acknowledged as such in a 
very little time by Germany, France, England, Spain, and Turkey. There was 
only the pope who was unwilling to acknowledge him, till time had confirmed 
that crown on his head, which one disgrace might have thrown off. 

Charles had no sooner given audience to the ambassador from the Otto* 
man Porte, then he went in search of the Muscovites. The czar had gone 
out of Poland and returned into it about twenty times during the course of 
the war: this country being open on all sides, and having no strong places 
to cat off the retreat of an army, it left the Muscovites at liberty of ap- 
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{tearing again often in the same place where they had been beaten ; and of 
penetrating into the country as far as the conqueror. During Charles's stay 
in Saxony, the craf had advanced as far as Leopold, on the southern extre* 
hiity of Pdland. He was then towards the north at Grodno in Lithuania, 
* hundred leagues from Leopold. Charles left Stanislaus in Poland, who, 
assisted by 10,000 Swedes and his hew subjects, was to preserve hip king- 
dom from his enemies, both foreign and domestic ; for his own part he put 
himself at the head of his cavalry, arid marched towards Grodrto in the 
midst of ice and snow, in the month of January 1706. He* had already 
passed the Niemen about two leagues from the town, and the tsar as yet, 
knew nothing of his march. Upon the first news of the Swedes' arrival, the 
ciar Went out at the north gate, and Charles entered the town at the South. 
The king had With him no more than six hundred guards, the rest not be* 
irifc able to follow him. The czar fled with "above two* thousand men, per* 
suaded that a whole army was come into Grodno. He learnt the same day, 
by a Polish deserter, that he had quitted the place to six hundred men 
only, and that the main body of the enemy's army was still above five 
leagues distant. He lost no time, but detached fifteen hundred horse in the 
'evening, to go and surprise the king of Sweden in the town. The fifteen 
hundred Muscovites arrived, favoured by the darkness of the night, as far 
as the first Swedish guard without being known. Thirty men composed this 
guard* who alone sustained for half a quarter of an hour, the effort of fif- 
teen hundred. The king, who was at the other end of the town, presently 
came up with the rest of his six hundred guards. The Muscovites fled with 
{precipitation. His army was not long without joining him, nor he long 
without pursuing the enemy. AH the bodies of the Muscovite army dis- 
persed in Lithuania, retired in haste on the eastern side, into the palatine 
of bfinsky, near the frontiers of Muscovy, where was their rendezvous. 
The Swedes, whom the king also divided into several bodies, followed them 
Without cessation above thirty leagues of the way : those who fled, and 
those who pursued, made very' long marches almost every day, although it 
was in the midst of winter. Ail seasons of the year had for a long time 
been equal both to the soldiers of Charles and the czar. The terror only 
which the name of king Charles carried with it, made the difference be- 
tween the Muscovites and the Swedes. From Grodno to the Borysthenes, 
towards the east, are nothing but morasses, deserts, mountains, and im- 
mense forests. In the places that are cultivated there was no provisions to 
be found; the country people had buried all their grain under ground, and 
irhatever else could be preserved there. They were obliged to sound the 
earth with long pofes, that had iron at the end of them, to find out these 
, fabterraneou8 magazines. The Muscovites and the Swedes made use of 
these provisions by turns; but they did not always find them, neither were 
they sufficient when they did. The king of Sweden, who foresaw these ex- 
tremities, having ordeted biscuit to be carried for the subsistence of his 
army, there was nothing to stop his march. After he had crossed the fo- 
rest of Minsky, where he was Obliged to cut down trees every moment to 
make a way for his troops and his baggage, he found himself on the 25th 
of June 1708, before the river Beresina, over against Borislow. 
• The cat had got together 'again the greatest .part of his farces in this 
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place, where be had entrenched them to the best advantage. His design 
was to binder the Swedes from passing the river. Charles posted some regi- 
ments on the banks of the Be resin a, opposite to Borislow, as if he would 
attempt the passage in sight of the enemy. At the same time he went with 
his army three leagues higher towards the source of the river ; there he had 
a bridge thrown over ; passed through, a body of 3000 men, who defended 
the post, and marched to the enemy's army without stopping. The Mus- 
covites did not wait for him, but decamped, and retreated towards the 
Borysthenes, spoiling all the roads, and destroying every thing in their way, 
at least to retard the Swedes. Charles surmounted all obstacles, advancing 
still towards .the Borysthenes. He met iu his way, with 20,000 Muscovites 
entrenched in a place called Jrlollosin, behind a morass, which was not to 
be approached without crossing the river and morass. Charles did not wait 
for the arrival of the rest of his infantry to attack them ; but flung himself 
into the water at the head of his foot-guards, and crossed the river and 
morass, with the water often times above his shoulders. While he went thus 
to the enemy, he ordered his cavalry to go round the morass to take them, 
in flank. The Muscovites, astonished to find that no barrier could defend 
them, were routed at the same time by the king, who attacked them on 
foot, and by the Swedish horse. These horse, having made their way 
through the enemy, joined the king in the midst of the battle. He then 
mounted his horse ; but some time after, finding a young Swedish gentle-- 
man, named Gullensteirn, whom he had a great value for, much wounded 
and unable to march, he forced him to take his horse, and continued to 
command on foot at the head of the infantry. Of all the battles he had 
fought, this was perhaps the most glorious ; that in whieh he had been in 
the most danger ; and in which he had shewn the most ability. The me- 
mory of it is preserved by a medal, with this inscription on one side, Sifoee, 
paltides, aggeres, hostes vicii. And on the other, Victrisis copias alium ledu- 
ms in orbem. The Muscovites, chased every way, repassed the Borysthe- 
nes, which separates the dominions of Poland from their own country. 
Charles made no delay in pursuing them ; he crossed this great river after 
them at Mohilow, the last town in Poland, which sometimes belongs to the. 
Poles, and sometimes to the czar, the common fate of frontier places. 

The czar, who then saw his empire, wherein he had just introduced arts 
and commerce, falling a prey to a war, capable of overturning in a very 
little time, all his great designs, and perhaps his throne, began to think of 
treating of a peace, and ventured some propositions by a Polish gentleman,' 
who came to the Swedish army. Charles Xlf. accustomed only to grant 
peace to his enemies in their own capitals, answered plainly, "Twill treat 
with the czar at Moscow." When this haughty answer was reported to the 
czar, " My brother Charles," said he, " will still act the Alexander; but I 
flatter myself he wont find a Darius in me." From Mohilow, the place 
where the king crossed the Borysthenes, if you go northward along this river, 
still on the frontiers of Poland and Muscovy, you will find, at about thirty 
leagues distance, the country of Smolensko, through which is the great 
road that goes from Poland to Moscow; the czar retreated this way, the 
king followed him by long marches. A part of the Muscovite rear-guard 
was more than once engaged with the dragoons of the Swedish van-guard* 
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The latter had almost always the advantage; but they weakened them- 
selves instead of conquering, in the little skirmishes, which, could decide 
nothing, and in which, they always lost a great many men. On the 22d of 
September, in the year 1708, they attacked near Smolensko, a body of 
10,000 horse, and 6000 Kalmucs. These Kalmucs are Tartars who dwell 
between the kingdom of Astracan, a dominion of the czar, and that of Sa- 
marcande, a country of the Usbeck Tartars, the dominion of Timour, known 
by the name of Tamerlane. The country of the Kalmucs extends itself 
on the' east as far as the mountains which separate the Mogul from the 
western Asia. Those who inhabit towards Astracan are tributary to the 
czar; he claims an absolute dominion over them; but their vagabond life 
hinders him from being master of it, and forces him to behave towards 
. them, as the grand seignior does towards the Arabs, sometimes suffering 
their robberies, and sometimes punishing them. There are always some of 
these Kalmucs in the troops of Muscovy.; and the czar had even disci- 
plined these like the rest of his soldiers. The king fell upon this army, 
having with him no more than six regiments of horse and 4000 foot. He 
engaged the Muscovites first at the head of his regiment of Ostrogothia. 
The enemy retreated, the king advanced upon them through rough and un- 
even ways, where the Kalmucs were hid ; they then appeared, and threw 
themselves between the regiment were the king fought, and the rest of the 
Swedish army. In an instant the Muscovites and Kalmucs encompassed 
this regiment, and pierced quite through to the king. They killed two aid- 
de-camps, who fought near his person. The king's horse was killed under 
him ; an equerry presented another to him ; but the equerry and horse were 
both struck dead at once. Charles fought on foot, surrounded by some 
officers who immediately ran to encompass him about. Several were taken, 
wounded, or.killed, or carried to a distance from the king by the crowd 
that fell upon them ; and there were only five men left about him. He was 
quite wearied with the fatigue; for he had killed more than a dozen of the 
enemy with his own hand, without receiving oneVtngle wound, by that inex- 
pressible good forsune, which till then, had every where attended him, and 
upon which he constantly relied. At last a colonel named Dardorf, made 
his way through the Kalmucs with one company only of his regiment; he 
arrived time enough to disengage the king ; and the rest of the Swedes put 
these Tartars to the sword. The army recovered its ranks; Charles got on 
horseback, and fatigued as he was, pursued the Muscovites for two leagues. 
The conqueror was still in the great road to the capital of Muscovy. From 
Smolensko, near which the battle was fought, to Moscow, is about one hun- 
dred French leagues ; the roads were not in themselves worse than those 
through which the Swedes had already passed ; but they were told that the 
czar had not only rendered ajl the roads impassable, either by laying under 
water those places which were near the marshes, by making deep ditches at 
proper distances, or by covering the ways with the forests which he had 
cut down; but that he had also burnt all the villages on the right and left. 
Winter approached ; there was but a small appearance of making any speedy 
advances into the country, none of subsisting there ; and all the Muscovite 
forces reunited, might come upon the king of Sweden through different 
ways which he was unacquainted with. Charles having reviewed his army. 
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and made them give an account of their provisions, saw that they had not 
enough for fifteen days. General Levenhaup, who was to have brought 
some,, with a reinforcement of 15,000 men, was not come ; he resolved 
therefore to quit the road to Moscow, and to turn to the south towards Uk- 
jania, into the country of the Cossacks, situated between little Tartary, Po- 
land, and Muscovy. This country is about one hundred leagues from soutk 
to north, and almost as many from east to west.. It is divided into two, 
almost equal parts, by the Borysthenes, which crosses it in running from the 
the north-west to the south-east; the principal town is Rat burin, upon the 
little river Sem. The most northern part of Ukrania is cultivated and rich : 
the most southern is one of the most fertile countries in the world, and the 
most desert ; the bad government destroying there all that nature product? 
for the good of man. The inhabitants of these cantons, in the neighbour- 
hood of Little Tartary, neither sow nor plant, because the Tartars of Bou- 
giac % those of Precrop, and Moldavia, all robbers, may come and destroy 
their plains and harvests. Ukrania has always aspired to be free; but being 
surrounded by Muscovy, the dominions of the grand seignior, aud Poland, 
she has been obliged to seek a protector, and consequently a master in one 
of those three states. She first put herself under the protection of Poland 
who kept her under too much subjection ; she then gave herself up to the 
Muscovite, who enslaved her as much as he was able. At first the Ukrai- 
nians enjoyed the privilege of choosing a prince under the name of gene- 
ral ; but they were soon deprived of this right, and their general was namef 
py the court of Moscow. The person who filled this place, at that time, 
was a Polish gentleman named Mazeppa, born in the palatine of Podolia. 
He was brought up as page to king John Casimir, and, in his court, hafl 
got some tincture of learning. An intrigue which he had in his youth, 
with the wife of a Polish gentleman being discovered, the husband had him, 
whipped with rods, then tied him stark naked on a wild horse, and set him 
going in that condition. The horse, which was of the country of Ukrania, 
returned thither, and carried Mazeppa with him, half dead with fatigue 
and hunger. He was succoured by some country people, among whom he 
remained a long time, aud signalized himself in several actions against the 
Tartars. The superiority ot his understanding gave him a very great esteem 
among the Cossacks; his reputation increasing every day, obliged the czar 
to make him prince of Ukrania. One day being at table with the czar .a£ 
Moscow, that emperor proposed to him to discipline the Cossacks, «m^i 
render those people more dependent: Mazeppa answered, "that the situa* 
tion of Ukrania, and (he genius of that nation were insurmountable ob&ta* 
cles to it ;" the czar, who began to be heated with wine, and who coule" nojt 
at .all times command his passion, called him traitor, and threatened tQ 
have him impaled. Mazeppa at his return into Ukrania, formed the pro- 
ject of a revolt ; the Swedish army, which appeared soon after on the Irons- 
tiers, gave him an opportunity to facilitate the means of it ; he resolved .to 
tp be independent, and to form a powerful kingdom for himself of. Ukrania 
and the ruins of the Russian empire. Be was a man of great courage, .en- 
terprising, and of indefatigable labour: be privately leagued with the king 
of .Sweden to hasten the fall of the czar, that he might answer his own encjs 
by it. The king fixed the rendezvous near .the river $)esua, where jMLazeppa 
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promised to meet him with 30,000 men, ammunition, provisions, and his 
treasures, which were immense. The Swedish army marched therefore to 
that side, to the great astonishment or all the officers, who knew nothing of 
this treaty of the king with the Cossacks. Charles sent orders to Leven- 
haup to bring his troops and provisions with all expedition into Ukrania, 
where he designed to pass the winter, to the end, that having secured that 
country to himself, he might conquer Muscovy in the spring following ; and 
in the mean while advanced towards the river Desna, which falls into the 
Borysthenes al Kinw. The obitarles which he had hitherto met in his rout 
were very slight, in comparison with those he found in this new way. There 
was a forest of fifty leagues to be crossed, which, was full of marshes. Gene- 
ral Lagercron, who marched before with 50O0 men, and pioneers, wandered 
with the army above thirty leagues out of the true road. After four days 
rnarch, the king found Lagercron's mistake, and got, with difficulty, into 
the right way ; but almost all their artillery, and all their waggons were set 
fast, or swallowed up in the mud. At last, after so painful a march for 
twelve days, in which the Swedes had consumed the little biscuit they had 
left, this army, quite spent with weariness and hunger, arrived upon the 
banks of the Desna, in the place where Mazeppa had appointed to meet 
them; but, instead of finding that prince, they saw a body of Muscovites 
advancing to the other side of the river. The king was surprised, but re- 
solved immediately to pass the Desna, and attack the enemy. The banks 
of this river were so steep, that they were forced to let the soldiers down 
with ropes. They crossed the river after their usual manner, some on floats 
easily made, and others by swimming. The body of Muscovites, who ar- 
rived at the same lime, were not above 8000 men, who resisted not long ; 
and this obstacle was also surmounted. Charles advanced into this dismal 
country, certain neither of his road, nor of the fidelity of Mazeppa ; this 
Cossack appeared, at length, but rather like a fugitive than a powerful afly. 
The Muscovites had discovered and prevented his designs; they had fallen 
upon the Cossacks, whom they cut to pieces, his principal friends were ta- 
ken sword in hand, and thirty of ihem broke upon the wheel. His towns 
were reduced to ashes, his treasures plundered, the provisions which he pre- 
pared for the king of Sweden seized ; and it was with difficulty that he es- 
caped himself with six thousand men, and some horses laden with gold and 
silver. Nevertheless, he brought the king Hopes of supporting him, by hi* 
intelligence, in this unknown country, and the affection of all the Cossacks, 
who, enraged against the Muscovites, came in troops to the camp, and 
brought means to subsist it. Charles hoped, at least, that his general La- 
venhaup would come to repair this ill fortune. He was to bring 15,000 
Swedes, which were worth more than 100,000 Cossacks, and with them am- 
munition and provisions; but when he arrived, it was almost in the same 
condition with Mazeppa. He had already passed the Borysthenes above 
Mohilow, and advanced twenty leagues farther on the road to Ukrania. He 
brought the king a convoy of BOOO waggons, with money which he raised 
in Lithuania, and upon his march. When he was coming towards Lesno, 
near the place where the rivers Pronia and Sossa join, to empty themselves, it 
good deal lower, into the Borysthenes, the czar appeared at the head of 
1)0,000 men. The Swedish general, who had not 16,000 men complete, 
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would not intrench himself. So many victories had given such, confidence 
to the Swedes, that they never inquired after the number of the enemy, but 
only after the place where tbey were. Levenhaup therefore marched against 
them, without pausing, on the 7th of October 17 OS, in the afternoon. ' At 
the first charge they killed 1500 Muscovites. The czar's army was put into? 
confusion, and fled on every side. The emperor of luisija saw. the instant 
in which he was going to be entirely defeated. lie perct i>ed that the safety 
pf his dominions depended on the success of that day, and that ,he must 
be lost if Levenhaup joined the king of Sweden with a victo/ious army. Af 
soon as he saw his troops began to give way, he ran to the rear-guard, where 
were the Cossacks and Kalmucs, " 1 command you," said he, ." to fife op 
every man who shall attempt to run away, and to kill even .myself ;if I 
should be so cowardly as, to fly." From thence be returned ip tfce, yan-t 
guard, and rallied his troops, assisted by prince Menzikcf ajul, prince Galr 
ljcsin! ' Levenhaup, who had pressing orders to join his master* chose to 
continue his march rather than renew the battle, thinking be had done 
enough to prevent the enemy's pursuing him. The next morning at eleven 
o'clock the czar attacked him at the entrance of a morass, and extended 
his army that he might surround him. The Swedes every where, faced 
about, and the battle continued for two hours with equal resolution, on either 
side. The Muscovites losjt three times the number of men; but no one 
gave ground, and the victory was undecided. At four o'clock general Baur 
brought the czar a reinforcement of troops. The battle was then reqeweo} 
for the third time with more fury and, slaughter than before ^ it lasted til) 
night; at last, it was carried by numbers: the Swedes were broken/ routed 
and driven as far as their baggage. Levenhaup rallied his troops behind his 
waggons ; the Swedes were conquered but did not fly. There was abou£. 
SMJO men, not one of which went away ; the general drew them up in order 
o^attle as easily as if they had not been vanquished. The czar on the. 
other side, was all night under arms ; and forbade bis officers, on pain of* 
being broken, and his soldiers, on pain of death, to go out of their ranks 
to plunder. The next day, as soon as it was light, he ordered a new attack, 
Levenhaup was retired some miles to a more advantageous place,, after 
having spiked part of his cannon, and set fire to his waggons.. The Mus- 
covites arrived soon enough to prevent the whole convoy being consumed in 
the flames, and seized upwards «f 6000 waggons, which they s.aved. The 
czar, who, was anxjous to finish the defeat of the Swedes, sejit one of his ge- 
nerals named Flug, to attack them the fifth timej (his general pfiered tfaefli 
an honourable capitulation \ but Levenhaup refused it, and ventured afjftfc. 
battle as bloody as any. of the former.. Of 9000 soldiers, be then bad* be 
lost one half, the other could not be broken. At length, the night coming 
on, Lavenhaup, after having maintained five battles- against 50,000 men, , 
swam over the Sossa followed by. the 5000 men he bad lefts {be wounded 
were carried over on floats. .The czar lost above 20,000 men in. these five, 
battles, in which, he had the glory .of overcoming the Swedes,; and Levea- 
haup, that of disputing the victory for three days, ajid to.re.tire without be- 
ing broken in his last post. He came* to, bis master's camp with tfye, ho- 
nour of having so well defended himself, though he brought with him nei- 
ther ammunition nor army # .. , . „ . 
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King Stanislaus would have been glad to have joined Charles at the same 
time ; but the Muscovites, the conquerors of Levenhaup, would have cut 
him off in his way, and Siniausky employed him in Poland. The king of 
Sweden thus found himfelf, without any provisions, without any communis 
cation with Poland, encompassed by enemies, and in the midst of a country 
Where he had scarce any refuge but his courage. In this extremity, the me* 
Jmorable winter of 1709, more terrible on these frontiers of Europe than else- 
where, destroyed a part of his army. Charles would brave the seasons as 
he had done his enemies, and made long marches with his troops during this 
excessive cold weather. It was in one of these marches that 2000 men fell 
down dead*with the cold almost before his eyes. The horsemen's boots were 
quite worn out, and the foot were without shoes, and almost without clothes. 
They were reduced to make stockings of the skins of beasts as well as they 
could, and often times they Wanted bread. They were forced to throw al- 
most all their cannon into bogs and rivers, for want of horses to draw them. 
This army, so flourishing before, was reduced to 24,000 men, ready to pe* 
rish with hunger. They heard no longer from Sweden, nor were able to send 
thither; in this condition, an officer making complaint, " What," said the 
ilrig, " J'oii are uneasy that you are so far from your wife I If you are a true 
sbldief, F will carry you so far that you can scarce hear from Sweden above 
once in three years." A soldier murmuring one day, had the boldness to pre- 
sent to Him, in the sight of the whole army, a piece of bread black and 
•mouldy, rrtade of barley and oats, which was the only nourishment they 
had alt that Mme, nor even enough of tbat : the king took the bread without 
any emotion', eat it up, and said afterwards Very cooly to the soldier, " It is 
tiot good, yet it may be eaten." This turn, as little as it was, if any thing 
that increases respect and confidence may be called little^ contributed more 
than all the 1 rest to support trie Swedish army under extremities which would 
have been intolerable with any other general. In this situation he at length 
received news from Stockholm ; but it was only that of the death of the 
dutchesS of Holslein his Sister, who was taken off by the small-pox in the 
month Of December 1708, in the 27th year of her age. She was a princess 
as mild and compassionate' as her brother was imperious in his desires, and 
implacable in his revenge. He always had a great affection for her, and 
was the more afflicted for her loss, as he was just then beginning io feel 
misfortunes, himself, and therefore the more sensible of them. He learnt 
*lsd that they had raised troops and money according to his orders; but 
nothing could be sent So far as his camp; because, between that and Stock* 
holm, there were five hundred leagues to cross over, and enemies superior 
in number to contend with. The czar, as active as the king of Sweden, 
after having sent fresh troops to succour the confederates in Poland, re- 
united against Stanislaus under general Siniauski, advanced presently into 
Ukrania, in the midst of this hard winter, to make head against the king 
of Sweden. There he continued with the policy of weakening his enemy 
by small engagements, judging very well that the Swedish army must en- 
tirely perish in length of time, since it coufd not be recruited, whilst he. 
could draw fresh forces every moment out of his own dominions. The cold 
must have been excessively great, since the two enemies were constrained 
to agree to a suspension of arms, But on the 1st of February they began 16 
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engage again in the midst of ice and snow. After several little skirmishes, 
and some disadvantages, the king saw, in the month of April, that he had 
but 18,000 Swedes left, Mazeppa alone, that prince of the Cossacks, sub* 
sisted them ; without whose succour the army must have perished with 
hunger and want. The czar in this conjuncture, made proposals to Ma- 
zeppa to draw him again under his dominions; but the Cossack was faith- 
ful to his new ally. I will not pretend to determine whether the fear of the 
dreadful punishment of the wheel by which his friends were destroyed, had 
kept him so, or whether it was out of a desire of revenge. 

Charles, with his 18,000 Swede* and as many Cossacks, had given over 
neither his design, nor hopes of penetrating as far as Moscow. He went to? 
wards the end of May to invest Pultowa, upon the river Vorskla, on the 
eastern extremity of Ukrania, three long leagues from the Boryshenes, in 
which place the czar had made a magazine. If the king took it, it would 
have opened to him the road to Moscow, and he might at least have waited, 
in an abundance of every thing, till the supplies he still expected from Swe- 
den, Livonia, Pomerania, and Poland, came to him. His only refuge be** 
ing therefore in taking Pultowa, he carried on the siege with vigour. Ma* 
cepppa, who had intelligence in the town, assured him that he would soon be 
master of it Some hope began to revive in the army, and the soldiers 
looked upon the taking of Pultowa as the end of all their miseries. The 
king perceived, from the beginning of the siege, that he had taught his- 
enemies the art of war. Prince Menzikof, in spite of all his precaution, flung 
succours into the town ; and the garrison by that means was nearly 10,000 
strong. The king continued the siege with still more vigour: h'e carried the 
advanced works, gave two assaults even to the body of the place, and took 
the courtaiiu The siege was in this condition when the king, having ad- 
vanced on horseback to reconnoitre some of the works, received a shot oft 
carbine, which pierced his boot and broke the bone of his heel. There was 
not the least change in his countenance to be observed, by which it might be 
suspected that he was wounded. He continued to give his orders calmly, and 
remained near six hours on horseback. One of his domestics perceiving the 
sole of his hoot bloody, ran to fetch the surgeons : and his pain began to be. 
then so sharp, that they were forced to help him off his horse and carry hire 
jnfchis tent. The surgeons viewed his wound, where a gangrene* being al- 

* M. dela Motraye says, " This gangrene was not begun till the king came to Ben* 
. 4er, and that Mr. Newman was not able to make him sensible of his danger, or get 
him to let him dress bis wound, during their hard march from Pultowa to Bender, 
where he told bira, if he would not let him dress it, he would infallibly lose his leg j 
and added, that hit majesty would never perhaps be able to mount his horse more*, 
ftpon tlixs the king presenting him his boot to draw off, said to him, " See, fall to 
work." Jiewman, finding the wound worse than he expected, changed colour; and 
the king observing his surprise, «sked him what was the matter; and on the infor- 
mation this surgeon gave him, that a mortification was begun, and that he desired ano- 
ther surgeon *s assistance, with the advice of a physician; "Why," said the king, 
fdont you know what is to be done ?"— «' Yes, Sir/' replied Newman, " but I dare not 
.proceed farther, without (he assistance I have asked ; for I must not treat your majesty 
as I would a common dragoon/' The king was uncommonly angry at this expression* 
repeating these words several times, " I expect yon should have the same regard to the 
meanest soldier in my service, as to myself." Then Newman did as he was bid, with* 
out replying. a word. That able-tergebn having the most patient person in the world 
to deal with, jsuuk use of {lis instruments and caustics m opportunely^ that having 
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ready begun, they were at opinion that hie leg was to lie cut off. Tlie con- 
sternation of the army was inexpressible. A surgeon named Newman, more 
skilful and more courageous than the rest, affirmed, that by making deep 
incision* he could save the king's leg. " To work then presently," said the 
king, '* cut boldly, and fear nothing!" He held his leg himself with his two 
hands, looking on the incisions that were nude as if the operation had been 
making on another. At the same time thathis wound was dressing, begave 
orders for an assault the next day, but he had hardly given them, when 
word was brought him that the czar appeared with an army of more thaa 
70,000 men: lie was then obliged to take another resolution. Charles, 
wounded and incapable to act, saw himself shut up between the Boryslhenes 
and the river which runs to Pnltow3, in a desert country, without places of 
safety, and without ammunilion, opposed to an army which cut off his re- 
treat and his provisions. In this extremity he called no council of war, as 
so many accounts ha vii given out ; but iu the night between the 7th and Sit 
of July, he sent for the Velt-marshal Renchild into bis tent, and ordered him 
without deliberation, and without any uneasiness, to have all things ready to 
attack the czar the next day. ttenchild diduot dispute, but went out to obey 
him. At the door of the king's tent he met count Piper, with whom he had 
been at variance for a long lime, as it often happens between the minister 
and the general. Piper asked him if he had no news! " No," said the ge- 
neral coldly, and went on to give his orders. As soon as Piper came into 
the tent, " Has Renchild told you any thing?" said the king. " Nothing," 
answered Piper; " Well, I will tell you then," replied the king— " To-mor- 
row we give battle." Count Piper was amazed at so desperate a resolution, but 
knowing very well that there was no altering his master's opinion, he shewed 
his amazement only by his silence, and let Charles sleep till break of day. 
It was on the 8th of July, in the year 1709, that the decisive battle of Pul- 
towa was fought, between the two must famous mouarchs at that time in 
the world: Charles XII. illustrious through nine victorious years ; Peter 
Alexiowitz, through nine years labour in forming troops equal to those of 
Sweden; one glorious for having disposed of dominions; the other for civiliz- 
ing his own: Charles, loving dangers, and lighting only for glory; Alexiowiu. 
not flying from danger, but making war only for his interest; the Swedish 
monarch, liberal through a greatness of soul; the Muscovite never giving any 
thing but with some view : that, of a sobriety and continency without ex- 
ample, of a natural magnanimity, and never cruel but once ; this, not having 
got quite rid of the rudeness of liis education and his country, was us much 
dreaded by his subjects as admired by strangers, and too much given to ex- 
cess, which even shortened his days. Charles had the title of Invincible, 
which might be taken from him in a moment; the nations around him hail 
already given Peter Alexiowitz the name of Great, which one defeat could 
not take from him, because he owed it not to victories. 
To have a clear idea of this battle, and the place where it was fought, we 

taken out a lilile bone already rotten, his niajesly found l.iniielf in » capacity to walk 
in the middle of August. The bune »n ml to tliu prinerst Ulrica Elcunnra, il>* 
king's sisler, who was afterwards elected queen Of Sweden, which she put herself with 
a torrent ui leirs miming frura her eyet, into the cufEu, wfaeu hii Lady »j- bruught 
;d from Norway w Stockholm. 
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•must suppose Pultowa on the north, the king of Sweden's camp on- thje 
south,' drawing a little towards the east, his baggage about a mile behind 
him, and Hie river of Pultowa on the north of the town, running from eait 
to -west. The czar had passed the river about a league from Pultowa on the 
western side, and had begun to form his camp. At break of day the Swede* 
appeared out of their trenches, with four iron cannons for their whole artil* 
lery ; the rest were left in the camp, with about 3000 men : 4000 remained 
with t be baggage ; so that the Swedish army marched against the enemy 
with about 25,000 men, of which there were not above 12,000 regular 
troops. The generals- Henchild, Field, Levenhaup, Slipenback, How, 
Sparre, Hamilton, the prince of Wirtembiirg, a relation to the king, arid 
jome ©thers, who had most of them seen the battle of Narva, put all the 
subaltern officers in mind of that day, when 8000 Swedes destroyed 100,000 
Muscovites in an intrenched camp ; the officers said the same thing to the 
soldiers, all encouraging one another in their march. The king conducted 
the march, carried in a litter at the head of his infantry. A patty of bis 
forse -advanced by hi4 order to attack that of the enemy ; the battle begad 
with this engagement at half past four in the morning ? the enemy's cavalry 
Jay westward, -on the right of the Muscovite camp ; prince Menzikof *and 
count G&llowin'had disposed the'nt tn intervals between redoubts fortified 
with cannon. General Slipehbackj at the -head of the Swede*, fell upon 
them. All who have served in the Swedish troops, know' that \rMs' almost 
impossible to resist the fury of their first- Shock. The Muscovite 'squad rdfts 
were broken and routed. The czar - himself ran to rally them; ami hfeda 
musket ball- shot through his hat ; Menzikof had three horses killed niftier 
him; the Swedes cried out victory ! Charles did hot doubt but the 1 battle 
was gained ; he had sent general Creutsat midnight with 3000 hofse f of*drs* 
goons,- who were to take the enemy in flank while he attacked therrt Hi 
front; but Creuts unfortunately' went out of the way and drd n6t appear 1 . 
The czar, who thought himself lost, had time to rally his horse. He fett, 
in his tanij upon that of the king, which not being -supported 'by the de* 
tachment df Creujts was likewise broken. Slrpenback himself was taken 
pried ner in this engagement. At the same time sevehty-twb pieces of rari^ 
bob fired from the camp upon the Swedish horse, and the Russian foot 
opening from their lines came to attack that of Charles. The czar by- A 
presence of mind, and a penetration, which, in such moments only belong 
to truly -great men, detached prince Menzikof to post himself between Pol* 
towa aqd-the Swedes; prince Menzikof executed with ability and readiriest 
his master's order ; he not only cut off the communication between the Swe* 
dish army,- and the troops that remained m the camp before Pultowa, bat 
meeting with a corps de reserve of 3000 men, he surrounded and cut therrt 
in pieces*. In the mean time the Muscovite foot came out of their Tines, 
and advanced in battalia into the plain. On the other side theSwediftft 
fforse* raffled within a quarter of a league of the enemy's army ; and the 
king, assisted by his Velt- marshal Renchild, ordered all things for a general 
battle. He. ranged in two lines what troops he had left; his foot were in 
the centre, his horse made the tuo wings. : The czar disposed bis army im 
the same manner; he had the advantage of numbers, and that of seventy* 
two pieces of caonoo* while the Swedes could oppose -him only- with but 
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four, and already began to want powder. The Muscovite emperor was in 
the centre of his army, having then only the rank of major-general, and 
seemed to obey general Cseremetotf. But he went as emperor from rank to 
rank mounted on a Turkish horse, which was a present from the grand 
seignior, exhorting the captains and soldiers, ami promising rewards, to each* 
of them. Charles did all he. could to get on horseback at the head of his 
troops, but not being able to sit without great pain, he. was again, put into 
his litter, holding, his sword in one hand and a pistol in the other. At nine* 
in the morning the battle was renewed ; one of the first discharges of the . 
Muscovite cannon carried away both horses of his litter; he ordered two 
more to be. put to it : a second discharge tore the litter to pieces and ovej», 
turned. the king. The troops that fought near him thought he was. slain* 
The Swedes, in a consternation, gave way, and- their powder failing, and 
the enemy's cannon continuing to molest them, the first line fell i>ack upon 
t^e second, and the second fled. In this last action, one line of the Mug* 
covite foot only, of 10,000 men, routed the Swedish army ; sp much wero 
things changed. The king, carried- upon pikes by four •grenadiers*, covered 
with blood and all over bruised with his fall, hardly able to speak, cried out, 
Swedes ! Swedes ! Anger and grief giving him fresh strength he tried to 
rally some regiments. The Muscovites pursued them with swords, bayonets/ 
and pikes. The prince of Wirtemburg, general Henchild, Hamilton, andV 
Stakelbeifg, were already taken prisoners; the camp before Pultowa forced, 
and a|Urt confusion, which was not to be remedied. Count Piper, with all* 
the officers of the qhancery, .were come out of the camp, and kpew neither 
Mhat they w^re to do, nor what was become of the king. ; they, ran from ope, 
side of the plain to the other. A major named liere offered to conduct then* 
to the baggage, but the clouds of dust and smoke which covered the field, 
and the hurry of spirits, which is natural in a time of such desolation, car* 
ried. them directly to the counterscarp of the town, where they were taken 
by the garrison. The king would not fly, and could not defend himself; he 
had by him at that instant, general Poniatowsky, a colonel of the Swedish 
guards of. king. Stanislaus, a man of uncommon merit, whose attachment to 
Charles's person had engaged him to. follow him into Ukrania without any 
command* He was one, who, in all the occurrences of his life, and in dan- 
gers, where others .have at most but .valour, took such measures as. were al« 
ways successful, .fie made a. sign to a young Swede named Frederick,, first 
valet de chambre to the king, and a man. as, int redid as, his- master; they 
took the king under the arms, and assisted by a.£)rabant» who came, up to 
ttam, Set him on horseback, notwithstanding the extreme pain ofjiis wound. • 
Frederick rode near his master, and supported him from time to time. 

Jf eniatowsky» although he had no command in the army, became omtbit 
occasion . a general by necessity, and rallied five hundred .horse near ;the 
king's. person ; sornewere Drabants^some officers, and others paly commo*. 
trooper** This troop, reassembled and reanimated by the misfortune of- 
their prjece, made their way through above ten Muscovite- regiments, and 

conducted Charles through the midst of the enemy for the space of a league • 
tq the. baggage of the Swedish army. 

•This: .was. a most, surprising retreat in so great distress; but he, .was phn.. 
lifed to fly faith**; apjoag the baggage they ted foiwd *QuMt£ipe*'« coach, 
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for the king never had one after he left Stockholm. They put him into that, 
and took, with all speed, the road to the Borysthenes. The king who, front 
the moment they set him on horseback till he came to the baggage, had 
not spoken one word, asked them what was become of count Piper. " He Is 
taken with all the chancery,* they answered him ; " and General Renchtld, 
and the duke of Wittemberg?" added he— "They are also prisoners* said 
Poniatowsky to him. " Prisoners among the Muscovites I" replied Charles, 
Shrugging his shoulders; "Come on then, let us rather go among the > 
Turks. There was not, however, the least change to be observed Hi hit 
countenance; and whosoever had seen him at that time, and been ignorant 
of his condition, would not have suspected him to be conquered or wound* 
ed. Whilst he was removing, the Muscovites seized his artillery in his camp 
before Pultowa, bis baggage, and his military chest, in which they found 
afcc millions in specie, the spoils of Poland and Saxony. Near 9000 Swedes 
were killed in the battle, about 6000 were taken, 3 or 4000 ran away, who 
nave never been heard of since. There still remained near 18,000 men, 
Swedes, Poles, and Cossacks, who fled towards the Borysthenes, under the 
conduct of general Levenhaup. He marched on one side with these fugi- 
tive troops; the king went by another road with some horsemen. The coach 
in which he was broke down in his march, and he was set on horseback 
again. To complete his distress, he wandered about all night in a wood; 
and there, his courage not being able longer to supply his exhaused spirits, 
the pain of his wound becoming insupportable by the fatigue, and his hone 
falling under him with weariness, he lay for some hours at the foot of a tree, 
in danger every moment of being surprised by the conquerors, who searched 
for him every way. 

• At length, on the 4th of July, at night, he found himself on the banks the 
Borysthenes, and Levenhaup was come up with the remnant of his army* 
The Swedes, with joy mixt with sorrow, saw again their king, whom they 
thought dead. The enemy approached, and they bad no bridge to cross 
the river, nor time to make' any; nor powder to defend themselves against 
the enemy, who advanced towards them ; nor provisions to keep the army 
from starving, who had eat nothing all day ; but the greatest uneasiness of 
the Swedes was the danger of their king. By good luck, he still had a very 
ordinary calash left, that had been brought through all difficulties to that 
place ; it was put on board a little boat, the king and general Maaeppa went 
over in another. The last had saved several chests full of money; but the' 
stream being too rapid, and a violent wind beginning to blow, he threw 
three fourths of his treasure into the river, to lighten the boat. Mullein 
the king's (chancellor, and count Poniatowsky, a man more than ever neces- ■ 
sary to the king, from those ready turns which his great genius always sup- 
plied him in times of difficulty, crossed with some officers N in other barks. 
Three hundred of the king's horse guards, and a great nomber of Poles and 
Cossacks, trusting to the goodness of their horses, ventured to swim aver 
the river; their troop, keeping close together, resisted the stream and broke 
the waves; but all those who went a little lower were carried away and swal- 
lowed up by the tide. Of all the foot that ran the risk of the passage, not 
one got to other the side. While the remains of the army were in this ex- 
tremity! prince Merisikef came up with 10,000 hone, each having a foot 
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soldier behind him. The carcasses of the Swedes dead in the road, of their 
wounds, their fatigues, and of hunger, shewed prince Menzikof well enough 
the rout that the gross of the army had -taken. The prince sent a trumpet 
to the Swedish general to offer him a capitulation. Four general officer! 
were immediately sent to receive the law of the conqueror. Before this day 
16,000 of Charles's soldiers would have attacked all the forces of the Mus- 
covite empire, and perished to the last man before they would have yielded; 
but after a battle lost, and having fled for two days together, without seeing 
their prince, who was obliged to fly himself, the strength of each soldier 
being spent, and their courage not kept up by any hope, the love of life 
got the better of. their intrepidity. The whole army were made prisoners of 
war. Some soldiers out of despair, and dreading to fall into the hands of 
the Muscovites, flung themselves into the Borysthenes, the rest were made 
slaves. They drew off in the presence of prince Menzikof, laying their 
arms at his feet, as 30,000 Muscovites had done nine years before, in the 
presence of the king of Sweden at Narva; but with this difference, that the 
king sent back at that time, all the Muscovite prisoners, whom he did not 
fear, but the czar kept all the Swedes taken at Pultowa. The unhappy mei 
were afterwards dispersed in the czar's dominions, particularly in Siberia, 
a vast province of Great Tartary, which on the eastern side, extends as far 
as the Chinese empire. In this barbarous country, where even the use of 
bread was unknown, the Swedes grew ingenious by necessity, and exercised 
there the trades and arts that they had any notion of. All distinction* 
which fortune makes among men were at that time banished. The officer* 
who knew no trade, was to cleave and carry wood for the soldier, who was 
become a tailor, draper, joiner, mason, or smith, and could get where- 
withal to subsist. Some officers became painters, and others architects* 
There were some taught languages and mathematics ; and even established 
public schools, which in time were so useful and so well known, that chil- 
dren were sent thither from Moscow to be educated. Count Piper, the king 
of Sweden's first minister, was for a long time shut up in Petersburgh. The 
czar was persuaded, with the rest of Europe, that this minister, had sold 
his master to the duke of Marlborough, and drawn upon Muscovy the arms 
of Sweden, which might have given peace to Europe; and this made hit 
captivity the harder. This minister died a few years after at Moscow, but 
little succoured by his family, who lived at Stockholm in opulence, and 
uselessly lamented by his king, who would never stoop to offer a ransom for 
hi6 minister, which he feared the czar would not acqept ; for there was ne> 
ver any cartel of exchange between Charles and the czar. 

The Muscovite emperor, filled with a joy that he was under no pain to 
dissemble, received, upon the field of battle, the prisoners who were 
brought to him in crowds, and asked every moment, " Where then is my 
brother Charles?" He did the Swedish generals the honour to invite them 
to his table. Among other questions, he asked general Kenchild, "what 
were the number of his master's troops before the battle ?" Rrfnchild an- 
swered, " That the king only kept the list, which he never communicated 
to any one; but he believed the, whole might amount to about 35,000 men; 
i 8,000 thousand of which were Swedes, and the rest Cossack*. The czar 
seemed surprised, and asked " how they durst venture to penetrate into s* 
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remote a country, and besiege Pultowa with such a handful of men ?" " We 
were not always consulted/ 9 replied the Swedish general ; " but, as faithful 
servants, we always obeyed our master's orders without contradiction." The 
czar Upon this answer turned towards some of his courtiers, who bad been 
formerly suspected of entering into a conspiracy against him ; " Ah/' said 
he, " see how a sovereign ought to be served." Then taking a glass of wine, 
he drank to the health of his masters in the art of war. Renchild asked 
him '« who those were that he honoured with so great a title. " You, Gen» 
tlemen, the Swedish generals," replied the czar. " Your majesty is very 
ungrateful then," said the count, '• to treat your masters so ill." The czar, 
after dinner, ordered their swords to be restored to all tho general officers, 
and treated them as a prince, who would give lessons to his subjects of that 
generosity and politeness he was so well acquainted with. Nevertheless, 
that Swedish army which went so triumphantly out of Saxony was no more, 
Half of it had perished through want ; and the rest either enslaved or mas* 
sacred. Charles XII. had lost in one day the fruit of nine years labour, 
and of near a hundred battles. He fled in an old calash, having major- 
general Hord by his side, dangerously wounded. The rest' of his troops 
followed, some on foot, some on horseback, and some in waggons, through a 
desert, where they saw neither huts, tents, men, animals, nor roads; every 
thing was wanting even to water. It was in the beginning of July; the 
country situated in the 47th degree; the dry sand of the desert rendered the 
heat of the sun insupportable; the horses fell, and the men were ready to 
die with thirst. Count Poniatowsky, who was better mounted than the rest, 
advanced a little into the plains, and having discovered a willow, judged 
that there must be water not far off, and searched about till he found a 
spring. This happy discovery saved the life of the king of Sweden's little 
troop. After five days march he found himself upon the banks of the river 
Hippanis, at present called the Bogh, by the barbarians, who have disfi- 
gured, even to their names, those countries which the Greek colonies for* 
inerly made flourish. This river joins some miles from thence to the Borys- 
thenes, and falls with it into the Black Sea. Below the Bogh, on the south 
side, is the little town of Oczakow, a frontier of the Turkish empire. The 
inhabitants seeing a troop of warlike men coming upon them, whose dress 
and language they were unacquainted with, refused to let them into it, with- 
out an order from Mahomet, pacha of the town. The king sent an express 
to this governor, to demand entrance, the Turk uncertain what to do, in a 
country where one false step is often punished by death, durst resolve oil 
nothing till he had first obtained permission from the Pacha of the pro- 
vince, who resides at Bender, in Bassarabia, thirty leagues from Oczakow. 
This permission came with an order to give the king all the honours due to 
a monarch, who was in alliance with the Porte, and to furnish him with all 
things necessary. During these delays, the v Muscovites, after having passed 
the Borysthenes, pursued the king without ceasing; and if he had beeii 
stopt one hour longer, he had certainly been taken. He had hardly crossed 
the Bogh in the Turkish boats, when his enemy appeared to the number of 
pear 6000 horse; the king had the grief to see five hundred of his little 
troop, who had not yet crossed, seized by the Muscovites, oh the other 
tide of the river. The Pacha of Oczakow asked pardon , by an interpreter, 
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for the delay which occasioned these five hundred men to be taken, and 
begged him not to complain of it to the grand seignor. Charles promised 
he would not, but not till he had given him a severe reprimand, as if be 
had been talking to ope of his own subjects* The commandant of Bender 
who was at that time serasquier, a title which answers to that of general, 
and bashaw of the . province, which signifies governor, sent an aga, with 
aU speed, to compliment the king/; and offer him a magnificent tent, with, 
provisions, baggage, waggons, officers, and every thing necessary to con-' 
duct him with splendour to Bender; for it is the custom. of the Turks, not 
only to defray the expense of ambassadors to the place of their residence* 
but to furnish with all abundance, princes who have taken refuge, among 
then, all the time of their abode. 



BOOK V. 

ACHMET III. governed at that time the Turkish empire. He wat. 
placed upon the throne, in the year 1703, in the room of his brother Mus- 
tapha, by a revolution like that, which, in England, gave the crown from 
James II. to his son-in-law William III. Mustapha being governed by his 
Mufti, whom the Turks abhorred, raised against him the whole empire. 
f|is army, with which he designed to punish the mal-contepts, joined with 
them. He was taken, doposed in form, and his brother fetched out of the 
the seraglio to be made sultan, hardly without one drop of blood being shed. 
Achmet shut up the deposed sultan in the seraglio of Constantinople, where 
he lived several years, to the great astonishment of Turkey, accustomed to 
behold the death of their princes always upon their being dethroned. The 
new sultan, as a recompense for the crown, which he owed to the ministers, 
the generals, the officers of the Janissaries, and in short, to those who had 
any share in the revolution, had them all put to death, one after another, 
for fear they might one day "attempt to bring about a second. By sacrifi- 
cing so many brave men, he weakened the strength of the empire, but he 
established his own throne. He afterwards applied himself to amass trea- 
sure ; and was the first of the Ottomans who dared make the least alteration 
in the money, and lay new taxes ; but he was obliged to put a stop to both 
these enterprises, for fear of an insurrection ; for the rapacity and tyranny 
of the grand seignior hardly ever extends farther t$a,n to the officers of the 
empire, who, in what degree soever they are, are % domestic slaves to the 
saltan : but the rest of the Musselmen live in a profound security, having 
nothing to fear for their lives, their fortunes, or their liberty. Sqch was 
the emperor of the Turks, to whom the king of Sweden went, to seek an 
asylum. As soon as Charles was in his territories at Oczakow, he wrote the 
sultan the following letter, dated July 13, 1709: 

"To the most high, most glorious, invincible, and august emperor of 
many empires, king of many kingdoms, chief and protector of many na- 
tions, may the Almighty bless and prolong your reign.— We give your im- 
perial highness to understand by this letter, signed by our royal hand, that 
after having chastised, with as much success as justice, the perfidious viola- 
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tors of the faith of treaties, and the law of nations ; after having driven 
king Augustus out of Poland, of which, he was rather the tyrant, than the 
king, and given the Poles a king of their own nation, who is a friend' of 
your sublime Porte ; after having pursued the caar, flying before us as far 
at PuHowa, Heaven has permitted that our army, tired out with long 
marches, and in want of every thing, should be overwhelmed by the enemy 
that were three times our number, and that this day should be unfortunate 
to us. Not being in a place to raise new forces, and abhorring to fall into 
barbarous and perfidious hands, we are come to seek, in the dominions of your 
imperial highness, an asylum and means to return into Poland to rejoin our 
armies, and support the king we have made there. What we desire is, to 
have your friendship, and to give you ours. For a proof of our sincere afr 
lection, we represent to you, that if the czar, whose ambition is governed 
neither by justice, nor honour, nor true courage, has the time to take ad- 
vantage of our misfortune, he will fall upon your territories, when you least 
expect him, as he attacked our .provinces; but why do I say when you 
least expect him? Has he not already built forts upon theTanais and the 
Pains Mscotisf Has he not already ieets which threaten you? Nothing it 
snore likely to prevent him than a new alliance between your sublime Porte 
and us ; so that we may return into Poland, and our own states, with your 
valiant troops, and carry our arms again into the empire of this perfidious 
czar, to put a stop to his unjust ambition. We shall never forget the favours 
that we receive from you, and shall account it our glory to be inviolably 
your faithful friend, Charles XII. Son of Charles XL"' 

The king suffered this letter to be sent away too abusive of his enemies, 
and belying his own character; perhaps, after having treated the czar and 
king Augustus with respect in his victories, he was soured by his defeat, or, 
perhaps, be thought that it wa> the style of Turkey to rail at those against 
whom one craves assistance. Achmet, who had been beforehand with him* 
by sending a solemn embassy in the time of his triumphs, made him sensi* 
bte now what difference he placed between an emperor of the Turks, and as- 
king of one part of Scandinavia, a Christian vanquished and fugitive. He 
did not answer him till six months after; and then, without explaining him* 
self upon the alliance proposed against the czar.— This proposition, said 
the sultan, requires a serious examination. I shall leave it to the prudence 
©if. my great Divan. I value your friendship, and grant you mine with my 
protection. I have sent orders to the Pachas of Natolia, and Bomelia, 
to provide you with a guard to conduct you with safety were you desire to 
go. Jossuf Pacha, serasquier of Bender, will furnish you with 500 dollars 
tf-day*, and all necessary provisions for yourself, for those who attend you, 
and for your stables, that you may live as a king. Given at Constantinople, 
the first of the moon of Sheval, the I 121 year of the Hegira." 

Charles, from the first moment that be retired into the Turkish do* 
minions, conceived the design of arming the Ottoman empire against his 
eaxmles. He already fancied he saw himself at the head of an army of 
Turks, bringing Poland again to the yoke, and subduing the Muscovite, 
Jtf. de Neugbaver weot from Oczakow to Constantinople in quality .of 

* A dollar as worth near as much as a French crown of three livrst* 
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Charles's envoy extraordinary. Count Poniatowsky, a man of ability V 
courage, insinuating acid subtle, born with the gift of persuading and pie**' 
sing all nations, attended the Swedish embassy, but. without any Character, 
privately to sound the dispositions of the ministry of Constantinople, with- 
out the incumbrance of ceremonials, and not to give too much cause of -sus- 
picion, he found the way in a very short time, to gain the good will of the 
grand vizier, who loaded him with presents ; and had the art to get a letter 
delivered from the king of Sweden to the sultana Valide, mother of the 
reigning emperor, who had been formerly ill-treated by her son, but was 
now beginning to recover her interest in the seraglio. He made a strict 
friendship with a Frenchman named Bru, who had been chancellor to the 
French embassy. This man was continually talking of the king of Sweden's 
exploits to the suUacia's chief eunuch, and he charmed his mistress with the 
recital of them. The sultana, by a secret inclination with which most wo- 
men feel themselves surprised in favour of extraordinary men, even without' 
seeing them, took this prince's part, with a great deal of warmth in the se- 
raglio. She always called hitn her lion ; and when will you, said-she, some- 
times to the sultan her son, help my lion to devour this czar? She even 
went so far beyond the severe rules of the seraglio as to write several letters 
with her own hand, to count Poniatowsky, in whose possession they stilt 
wens at the time of writing this history. One of those who seconded the de- 
sign* of Poniatowsky with the greatest address, was Fonseca, a Portuguese. 
physician settled at Constantinople, a learned and good-natured man, who 
joined the knowledge of men to that of his art, and whose profession pro- 
cured him admission to the Ottoman Porte, and oftentimes the confidence 
of the viziers. At length,, the king of Sweden's party was become so. 
powerful at Constantinople, by the skilful management of Poniatowsky, 
that the faction of the Muscovite envoy thought that they had no refuge 
but in poisoning him. They got one of his domestics into their design, who 
was to give him poison in his coffee; but the crime was discovered before 
the* execution of it. The poison was found in the servant's hands, in a lit- 
tle vial, which was carried to the grand seignior. The poisoner was tried 
in full divan, and condemned to the gallies; for the Turks never punish 
with death such crimes as have not been executed. The grand vizier seemed 
as eager as the sultana Valide to serve the king of Sweden. He said to Po- 
niatowsky, giving him at the same time a purse of 1000 ducats — " I will 
take your king in one hand, and a sword in the other, and lead him to Most 
cow, at the head of 200,000 men." This vizier, by name Chourlouiy Ali- 
Pacha, was a very great minister, well versed in the art of war, and a 
better politician than those in his post commonly are. He had put the re- 
venues of the empire in very good order. He gave away small sums wil- 
lingly, which made him creatures ; but he received large ones much more 
willingly when he was upon any important negotiations ; which made it 
much wondered at that he should appear so favourable to an unfortunate* 
king, who had at that time very little to give. He was the son of a pea- 
santin the village of Chourlou. Among the Turks it is no reproach to a 
great man to be of such an extraction : birth is looked upon as nothing in 
that country; but merit and services are every thing. It is not uncommon.' 
to see the son of a labourer raised to be a chief minister, and the 'son of- $ 
visier following the plough. 
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In the meantime, the king was conducted with honour to Bender, through 
the desert formerly called the Wildrness of Gets. The Turks took. care, 
that nothing should be wanting on the road that might make his journey - 
agreeable. Several Poles, Swedes, and. Cossacks, who had escaped one 
after another out of the hands of the Muscovites, came by different way* 
to augment his train on the road. He had with him eighteen hundred men 
when he arrived at Bender, who were all fed and lodged, tbey and their 
horses, at the expense of the grand seignior. The king chose to encamp 
near Bender rather than be in the town. The serasquier Jussuf Pacha, 
ordered him a magnificent tent, and furnished all the lords of his train with, 
others. Some time after, the king built himself a house in this place: hit 
officers, by his example did the same, and the soldiers raised barracks ; so that 
this camp became insensibly a little town. The king, not being yet cured 
of his wound, was forced to have a carious bone taken out of his foot ;. but as 
toon as he was able to mount his horse he renewed his usual fatigues, al- 
ways rising before the sun, tiring three horses a-day, and making his soldiers 
perform their exercises : only sometimes he would play at chess with general 
Poniatowsky, or M. de Grothusen, his treasurer. Those who would please him, 
Attended him in his horse-courses, and were all day long in their boots* One. 
morningjroing into the house of his chancellor, Mullern, who was yet asleep, 
he forbade any one to awake him, and waited in the anti-chamber : there was 
a large fire in the chimney, and near it several pairs of shoes, which Mullern 
had made in Germany for his use. The king threw them all into the fire, 
and went away. When the chancellor, upon his waking, smelt the burnf 
leather, and had learnt the reason of it, " What a strange king is this," said 
he, " who would have his chancellor aways booted." He found at Bender. . 
an abundance of every thing, which was very extraordinary for a vanquishv 
edand fugitive prince ; for, besides the provisions, which were more than suf- 
ficient, and the five hundred crowns a day which he received from the Otto-, 
man liberality, he drew money out of France, and borrowed of the mer* 
chants of Constantinople. Part of this money served to manage his intrigues, 
in the seraglio, to buy the favour of the viziers, or to procure their ruin. He 
distributed the rest with profusion among his officers, and the Janissaries at 
Bender. Grothusen, his favourite and treasurer, the dispenser of bis boun- 
ties, was a man, who, contrary to the custom of those in his station, loved 
to give as well as his master. He brought him one day an account of sixty\ 
thousand crowns in two lines, ten thousand crowns given to the Swedes and 
Janissaries by the generous order of his majesty, and the rest spent himself. 
" See," saitf the king, *' how I would have my friends give me their accounts. 
Mullern makes me read whole pages for the sum of ten thousand Franks: 
I like this laconic style of Grothusen much better." One of his old officers, 
suspected to be a little covetous, complained that his majesty gave all to. 
Grothusen. " I give money," answered the king, " only to those who 
know how to make use of it." This generosity oftentimes reduced him to 
have nothing to give. More economy in his liberalities had been as honour* 
able, and more to his advantage ; but it was the fault of this prince to ca^ry^ 
all his virtues to an excess. Many strangers went from Constantinople to se» 
him. The Turks and the neighbouring Tartars came thither in crowds ; all . 
respected, and ail admired him. His so rigidly abstaining from wine, and , 
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regularly attending the public devotions twice a day, made thein say he 
'was a true Muselman, and long with impatience to march with him to the 
conquest of Muscovy. In the leisure time he had- at Bender, which was 
much longer than he expected, he got inlo a taste of reading Baron Fa- 
bricius, son to the duke of Holstein's first minister, an amiable yjung man, 
who had that gaiety of wit and easy turn which is always pleasing to princes, 
was the person who engaged hire first to read. He was sent envoy to him 
at Bender to take care of the interest of the young duke of Ho*lstein, and 
succeeded there by rendering himself agreeable. He had read all the good 
French authors, and prevailed upon the king to read the tragedies of the 
great Corneille, those of Racine, and the works of M. Despreaux. The 
king had no relish for the satires of the last, which, indeed, are not the best 
of his writings : but liked his other pieces; though when he read that epis- 
tle to Lewis XIV. in which the author treats Alexander as a fool and a mad- 
man, he tore the leaf out of the book. Of all the French tragedies, Mithri- 
dates was that which pleased him the most, because the situation of that 
king, vanquished and breathing vengeance, was like his own. He pointed 
out with his finger to M. Fabricius the places that struck him, but would 
read none of them aloud, nor ever ventured to speak one word of French : 
nay, when he afterwards saw M. Desaleurs at Bender, who was the ambas- 
sador of France at the Porte, a man of distinguished merit, but who knew 
only his mother-ton $ue, he answered him in Latin, and upon Desaleurs 
protesting- that he did not understand four words of that language, the king,' 
rather than speak French, sent for an interpreter. Such were the employ 
ments of Charles XII. at Bender, where he expected an army of Turks 
would come to his assistance. To induce the Ottoman Porte to determine 
on this war, he detached about eight hundred Poles and Cossacs of his reti- 
nue, to whom he gave orders to pass the Neister, which runs by Bender, and 
to go and observe what was doing on the frontiers of Poland. The Musco- 
vite troops dispersed in those quarters, did not fail to fall upon this little 
company, and pursue them even to the territories of the grand seignior: 
which was what the king of Sweden expected. His ministers and emissaries 
at the Porte cried aloud against this irruption, and excited the Turks to 
vengeance ; but the czars money got the better of them* Tolstoy, his envoy 
at Constaninople, gave to the grand vizier and his creatures, part of the six 
millions that had been found at Pultowa in the king of Sweden's military 
chest. With such an advocate, the divan could not find the czar guilty. So 
far from talking of making war with him, they granted to his envoy such 
honours and privileges as no Muscovite ministers and ever enjoyed at Con- 
stantinople before ; they suffered him to have a seraglio, that is, a palace in 
the quarters of the Francs, and to converse with the foreign ministers. The 
czar even thought he might require general Mazeppa to N be delivered up to 
him, as Charles XII. had done by the unfortunate Patkul. Chourlouly 
Ali-Pacha could no longer refuse a prince any thing he asked with giving 
millions. Thus the same grand vizier, who before had promised to carry 
the king of Sweden into Muscovy with 200,000 men, had the assurance to 
propose to him to consent to the sacrificing general JVfazcppa. Charles was* 
enraged at this demand. It is not known how far the vizier might navfe'car* 
ried this matter, if Mazeppa, who was seventy years pf age; htd* notRdit# 
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at this critical conjuncturer The grief and resentment of the king was very 
mtich augmented when he heard that Tolstoy, now become the czar's am- 
|>assador at the Porte, was publicly served by the Swedes who were made 
slaves at Poltowa, and that these brave soldiers were sold every day at the 
market in Constantinople. The Muscovite ambassador even declared open* 
Jy, that the Muselman troops at Bender were there rather to secure the king 
than do him honour. Charles, abandoned by the grand vizier, and van* 
(wished by the czar's money in Turkey as he had been by hi* arms in Ukra* 
Bia, saw himself deceived, disdained by the Porte, and almost a prisoner 
among the Tartars. His train began to despair. He alone continued firm, and 
sever seemed dejected for a moment. He thought the sultan was ignorant of 
the intrigues of Chourlouly Ali, his grand vizier ; he resolved to acquaint him 
with them, and Poniatowsky charged himself with this bold commission. The 
grand seignior goes every Friday to the mosque encompassed by his solacks,s 
sort of guard, whose turbans are adorned with feathers so high, that they 
hide the sultan from the sight of the people. When any one has a petition) 
to represent to the grand seignior, he endeavours to mix himself among 
these guards, and holds the petition high up. Sometimes the sultan deigns te 
take it himself; but most commonly he orders an aga to take care of these 
petitions, and give them to him when he returns from the mosque. It is not to 
be feared that he should be troubled with impertinent and trifling petitions* 
since they write less at Constantinople in a whole year, than at Paris In one 
— 0ay. There is less danger of any petitions against the ministers, because the 
sultan usually remits them, unread, to these very men against whom they art 
preferred. Poniatowsky had no way but this to convey the king of Sweden's 
complaints to the grand seignior. He drew op a weighty memorial against 
the grand vizier. M. de Feriol, at that time the ambassador of France, got 
it translated into the Turkish language. Some money was given te a Greek 
to present it. This man, mixing among the guards, held the paper up so 
htgh» so long a time, and made so great a noise, that the sultan perceived 
It and took it from him himself. Some days after, the sultan sent the king 
ef Sweden, in answer to his complaints, twenty-five Arabian horses, one of 
them, which had carried his highness, was covered with a saddle and ho as- 
ings, enriched with precious stones, and stirrups of massy gold. This pre- 
sent was accompanied by an obliging letter, but conceived in such general 
terms, as gave reason to suspect that the minister had done nothing without 
the consent of the sultan. Chourlouly, who knew how to dissemble, sent 
also five very fine horses to the king. Charles said to the person who 
brought them very haughtily : " Return to your master .and tell him, I 
never receive presents from my enemies." 

M. Poniatowsky, having already ventured to present a memorial against 
the grand vizier, conceived, at that time, the bold design of deposing him. 
He knew that this vizier was displeasing to the sultaness mother, and that 
the kislar aga, chief of the black eunuchs, and the aga of the Janissaries, 
hated him : he excited them all three to speak against him. It was a thing 
somewhat surprising to see a Christian, a Pole, an agent without character 
of a Swedish king, who was a refugee himself among the Turks, caballing 
almost openly at the Porte against a vice-roy of the Ottoman empire, who 
%as both useful and agreeable to his master, Poniatowiky had never t*c? 
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ceeded, and the bare notion of this project had cost him his life, if a power, 
stronger than all those in his interest, bad not given the last blow to the 
fortune of Chourlouly. The sultan had a young favourite, who has since 
governed the Ottoman empire, and was killed in Hungary in the year 1716, 
at the battle of Peterwaradin, gained over the Turks by prince Eugene of 
Savoy. His name was Coumourgi Ali-Pacha. His birth was not different 
from that of Chourlouly; for he was the son of a coal porter, as Coumourgi 
signifies, for coumour is coal in the Turkish tongue. The emperor Ach- 
met IF. father of Achmet III. meeting Coumourgi, when he was a child, in 
a little wood near Adriahople, was so struck with his great beauty, that ho 
sent him to the seraglio. He pleased Mustapha, the eldest son and succes* 
tor of Mahomet *; and Achmet III. made him his favourite. He was at no 
time a friend to Charles, or any other Christian prince, or any of their mi- 
nisters ; but on this occasion be served king Charles XII. without designing 
it ; he joined with the sultana Valide and the great officers of the Porte, to 
pull down Chourlouly, whom they all hated. This old minister, who had 
long and well served his master, fell a victim to the caprice of a boy, and 
the intrigues of a stranger. He was, stripped of his dignity and his riches; 
his wife was taken from him, who was daughter of the last sultan Mustapha, 
and he was banished himself to Cafta, formerly Theodosia, in Crim Tartary, 
The bull, that is to say, the seal of the empire, was given to Numan Cou* 
prougly, grandson to the great Couprougly, who took Candia. This new 
vizier was what misinformed Christians would hardly imagine of a Turk, a 
man of inflexible virtue, and so scrupulous an observer of the law, that he 
would oftentimes oppose justice to the will of the sultan. He would not 
hear any mention made of a war with the Muscovites, which be thought 
was unjust and unnecessary; but that same attachment to laws which hin* 
dered him from making war with the czar, contrary to the faith of trea- 
ties, made him strictly maintain the duties of hospitality, with respect to 
the king of Sweden. He would say to his master, " The law forbids you 
to attack the czar, who has given you no offence? but it commands you to 
succour the king of Sweden, who is unfortunate in your dominions." He sent 
to this prince eight hundred purses, each purse worth five hundred crowns, 
and advised him to return peaceably into his own kingdom, through the 
emperor of Germany's country,, or by some French vessels, which were then 
at the port of Constantinople ; and which M. de Feriol, ambassador from) 
France to the Porte, offered Charles to transport him to Marseilles. The 
king of Sweden, who in his prosperity had provoked the German emperor, 
and disobliged Lewis XIV. thought it would be humbling himself too much 
to owe his return to France, and risking his liberty too much to pass through 
the territories of the empire. He refused, with disdain, both these ways oC 
returning to his dominions, and sent word to the vizier and M. de Feriol, 
that he should. rely on the promise of the grand seignor, and hoped to re* 
enter Poland as a conqueror, with an army of Tarks. Whilst he made his 
destiny depend on the caprice of a vizier, and was reduced to receive favour* 
and affronts from the Ottoman court, all his enemies renewed their attacks 
on his country. 

' * It is thus in the original • but this should be Achmet II. or Achmet -U. abo?*j 
should be Mahomet; for Mustapha and Achmtt XXI, were sow of the saps lata 
VOL. iy. M 
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The battle of Pultowa was immediately the signal of a revolution in Po- 
land. King Augustus returned thither, protesting against his abdication, 
against the peace of Alranstad, and publicly accusing Charles XII. whom 
be no longer feared, of robbery and cruelty. He put Finsteh and Imof, his pie* 
nipotentiaries, in prison, for signing his abdication, as if in that they had gone 
beyond their orders, and betrayed their master. His Saxon troops, which had 
been the pretence of dethroning him, brought him back to Warsaw, accom- 
paoied by the greatest part of the Polish palatines, who having formerly sworn 
fidelity to him, had afterwards done the same to Stanislaus, and were now 
returned to do it afresh to Augustus. Siniausky himself came into his party, 
and, losing the hopes of making himself king, was contented to remain 
grand general of the crown. Fleming, his first minister, who durst not 
continue in Saxony, for fear of being delivered up as Patkul was, contri- 
buted very much, by his management, at that time, to bring over to hit 
master's interest a ^reat part of the Polish nobility. The pope absolved hit 
people from the oath of fidelity they had taken to Stanislaus. This step 1 
of St Peter, seasonably made, and supported by the forces of Augustus, 
was of great weight; it confirmed the credit of the court of Rome in Poland, 
where they had no mind, at that time, to contest with the chief pontinV 
their chimerical right of iutermedling with the temporals of kings. Every 
one voluntarily returned to Augustus's authority, and received, without any 
opposition, a useless absolution, which the nuncio took great pains to per- 
suade them was highly necessary. The power of Charles, and the grandeur 
of Sweden, drew then very near their last period. More than ten crowned 
heads had, for a long time seen, with fear or envy, the Swedish government 
extending its natural bounds, beyond the Baltic sea, from the Duna, evert 
to the Elbe. The misfortunes of Charles, and his absence, awakened the 
interests and jealousies of all these princes, laid asleep a long time by trea- 
ties, and the want of power to break them. TJhe czar, more powerful thai! 
all of them together, making very soon the best use of his victory, took Vi- 
bourg, and all Carelia, poured. his troops into Finland, sat down before 
Riga, and sent an army into Poland to assist Augustus in recovering his 
throne. This emperor was, at that time, what Charles had been before, 
the arbiter of Poland and the North; but he consulted only his interests; 
whereas, Charles never listened to any thing but the notions he had of re- 
venge and glory. The Swedish monarch had assisted his allies, and over- 
thrown his enemies, without requiring to reap the least fruits from hit 
victories. The czar, in his behaviour, having more of the prince and less 
of the hero, would not assist the king of Poland, but on condition that he 
Should yield up Livonia to him ; and that this province, for which Augustus 
had kindled the war, should belong to the Muscovites for ever. The king of 
Denmark, forgetting the treaty of Travendal, as Augustus had that 'of Al- 
ranstad, thought, from that time, to make himself master of the dutchies 
of Holsteia and Bremen, to which he renewed his pretensions. These three 
princes met at Dresden, about the end of. the year 1709. Thus Augustus, 
who two years before had received Charles there as his conqueror, saw in the 
game city, those very allies whom the king of Sweden had forced him to 
renounce. Peter AlexiowiUz,- Augustus, and Frederick, settled, at this in- 
terview, the division of the conquests they were going to make. The king 
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entered into their alliance. He had an ancient right to the Swedish Po- 
merania, which he was willing to revive. The duke of Mecklenburg saw, 
with uneasiness, Sweden still in possession of Wismar, the finest city in his 
dutchy : This prince had married a niece of the Muscovite emperor, and 
his uncle wanted only a pretence to establish him in Germany, after the ex- 
ample of the Swedes. George, elector of Hanover, sought also to enrich 
himself with the spoils of Charles. The bishop of Munster likewise woulp! 
have been glad to have made the best of some pretensions he had, if he 
could have had power sufficient. Twelve or thirteen thousand Swedes de- 
fended Pomerania, and the other countries which Charles possessed in Ger- 
many ; it was there the war was to be carried. This storm alarmed the 
emperor and his allies ; and it is a law of the empire, that whosoever attacks 
one of its provinces, is deemed an enemy to the whole Germanic body. 
But there was yet a greater difficulty. All these princes except the czar, 
were at that time in a confederacy against Lewis XIV. whose power had 
been for some time as dreadful to the empire as that of Charles. German/ 
found itself hard pressed, in the beginning of the century from south to 
north, between the armies of France and Sweden. The French had passed 
the Danube, and the Swedes the Oder: if their forces, at that time victori* 
ous, had joined, the empire had been lost : but the same fatality that de- 
pressed Sweden, had also humbled France. Nevertheless Sweden had still 
a refuge to fly to, and Lewis XIV. made war with vigour, although unsuc- 
cessfully. If Pomerania and the dutchy of Bremen, had been made the 
theatre of the war, it was to be feared that the empire would suffer by it, 
. and being weakened on that side, would be less able to oppose Lewis XIV. 
To prevent this danger, the emperor, the princes of Germany, Anne queen 
of England,- and the states general of the united provinces, concluded at 
the Hague, at the end of the year 1709, one of the most singular treaties that 
ever was signed. It was stipulated, by these powers, that the war against the 
Swedes should not be carried on in Pomerania, nor in any of the provinces 
. of Germany, but that .the enemies of Charles XII. might attack him every 
where else : the king of Poland, and the czar themselves acceded to this 
treaty, and had an article inserted, in it as extraordinary as the treaty itself; 
which was, that 12,000 Swedes who were in Pomerania, should not go out 
of it to defend their other provinces. To secure the execution of this treaty, 
it was proposed to raise an army to preserve this imaginary neutrality, 
which was to encamp on the banks of the Oder. This was an uncommon 
sort of novelty, to raise an army to prevent a war. Even those who were to 
keep it in pay, were for the most part interested to bring about the war they 
pretended to avoid. By the treaty it was to be composed of the troops of 
the emperor, the king of Prussia, the elector of Hanover, the landgrave of 
Hesse, and the bishop of Munster. Jt happened, as might be naturally ex- 
pected from such a project, that it was never put in execution ; the princes 
who were to furnish their quotas to raise this army gave nothing, and them 
were not two regiments formed. They talked much of a neutrality, but no 
body regarded it; and all the princes of the north, whose interest it was to 
break with the king of Sweden, were at full liberty to d^PM-te the spoilt of 
ibat prince. At this conjuntuxe, the caar, having quartered his troofajfl 
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Lithuania, and given orders for the siege of Riga, returned himself to Mos- 
cow, to shew his people a sight as new as any thing he had ever done in his 
dominions: this was a triumph, very little short of those of the ancient 
Bamans. He made his entry into Moscow on the first of January 1710, 
wider seven triumphal arches erected in the streets, and adorned with every 
thing the climate could furnish, and a flourishing trade, through his care, 
tad brought thither. A regiment of guards began the procession, followed 
by pieces of artillery taken from the Swedes at Lesno and Pultowa, each 
drawn by eight horses covered with scarlet housings reaching to the ground f 
after those came the standards, kettle-drums, and colours, wone in those 
two battles, and carried by the officers and soldiers who had taken them : 
all these spoils were followed by the choicest of the czar's troops. After 
they had filed off, there was to be seen in a chariot, made for that purpose, 
the litter of Charles XII. found in the field of battle, at Pultowa, broken 
all to pieces by two cannon-shot; behind this litter all the prisoners marched 
two and two, among whom were count >Piper, first minister of Sweden, tlJe 
famous marshal Renchild ; count Levenhaup ; generals Slipenback, Stakel- 
berg, and Hamilton, and all the officers and soldiers who were afterwards 
dispersed in Great Russia. The czar appeared immediately after them, 
upon the same horse he was mounted on at the battle of Pultowa ; a few 
paces 'behind him, came the generals who had any share in the success of 
that day ; after them followed another regiment of guards, and the procet- 
fion was closed by the ammunition waggons of the Swedes. This pomp Wat 
attended by all the bells ringing in Moscow, by the sound of drums, trum- 
pets, and an infinite number of musical instruments, which were answered 
by salutes from two hundred pieces of cannon, and the acclamations of 
500,000 people, crying out at every stop the czar made, in this triumphal 
entry, " Long live the emperor our father." This delusive shew very much 
increased the people's veneration for him, all that he had done of real good 
for them perhaps did not make him appear so great in their eyes. In the 
mean time he continued the blockade ef Riga, and the generals seized on 
the rest of Livonia, and a part of Finland. At the same time the king of 
Denmark came with his whole fleet to make a descent upon Sweden, where 
be debarked 17,000 men, whom he left under the command of count Re* 
Ventlau. Sweden was then governed by a regency, composed of some se» 
sators, whom the king had appointed when he left Stockholm. The body 
of the senate, who thought the government of right belonged to them, were 
jealous of the regency ; and the state suffered by these divisions ; but the 
first news they received at Stockholm, after the battle of Pultowa, being 
that the king was at Bender, at the mercy of Turks and Tartars? and that ' 
the Danes had made a descent on Schonen, and taken the town of Elsia- 
burg, their jealousies ceased, and they thought only how to save Sweden, 
She was almost drained of all her regular troops, for although Charles always 
made his great expeditions at the head of small armies, yet the innumera- 
ble battles he had fought in nine years, the continual necessity he was under 
to recruit his troops and maintain his garrisons, and the armies that were 
always to be kept on foot in Finland, Ingria, Livonia, Pomerania, Bremen, 
and Verden, had cost Sweden, during the course of the war, above 250,000 
soldiers. There were not remaining $000 men of the oW troops, who, with 
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the new-raised forces, were all' Sweden had to depend upon. King Charles 
XI. among many laws which made him accused of tyranny, had established 
some that deserved the acknowledgments of his country. He formed a mi- 
litia that subsists U> this day, which is neither a charge to the public trea- 
sury, nor burthensome to particular persons, and which always furnishes 
soldiers for the state, without taking the labourers from the fields. The 

■ richest villages, or lordships, which were anciently, or at this time, the 
king's domains, maintain a horseman at their own expe'nce. The peasants 
of every village furnish foot soldiers in proportion to their circumstances; 
that is to say, a man must have a certain estate; as for example, ten or 
twelve thousand liv res to be obliged to equip a foot soldier; the peasant 
who has but five or six thousand livres, must join with another who has as 
much, and he who has but 3000, contributes his share with several others, 
who all together supply the state with a man. If the revenue of the whole 
village does not produce above 10,000 livres, the village sends but one man. 
When a soldier dies, the same people put another in his place; thus the num- 
ber of the militia is always the same, after it has been once settled by the 
States'general. The peasants build a house or cottage for the soldier they 
maintain, and assign to him and his family a portion of land, which he is 
obliged to cultivate. These soWiers, dispersed in villages, rendezvous, at 
appointed times in the principal town of the canton, under the command 
of their officers, who are paid out of the public treasure. 

In the provinces, the best peopled, each village has a corporal who exer- 
cises his company once a-week. The serjeant, who has a larger district, sees 
bis every fortnight, and so on, from one degree to another, to the colonel, 
who reviews his regiment every three months. Sweden was thus a nursery 
for soldiers, during the wars of Charles XII. This nation is warlike by na- 
ture, and all people insensibly copy after their king. There was nothing 
talked of, from one end of the country to the other, but the prodigious ac- 
tions of Charles and his generals, and of the old troops that fought under 
them at Narva, Duna, Crassau, Pultusk, and Holosin. The lowest among the 
Swedes conceiving, from thence, a spirit of emulation and glory. Theirlove 
of their king, their sympathy, and their irreconcilable hatred to the Danev 

■still added to this. In many other countries the peasants are slaves, or 

•treated as such ; but these making a body in the state, are regarded as citi- 
zens, and had a higher opinion of themselves, and in a short time became 
the best troops of the north. General Steinbock, by order of the regency, 

'put himself at the head of 8000 men of the old troops, and about 12,000 
of these new militia, to drive away the Danes, who ravaged all the country 
about Elsinburg, and laid some distant places under contribution. 

Both time and means were wanting to clothe the militia with proper ha- 
bits ; the greatest part of these boors came in their flaxen frocks, having 
pistols tied to their girdles with cords. Steinbock, at the head of this ex- 
traordinary army, came within sight of the Danes, three leagues from El- 
sinburg, on the 10th of March 1710. He would have given his troops a 

•few days rest, to intrench himself, and make his new soldiers acquainted 
-with the enemy ; but all these peasants demanded to fight the same day 
they arrived. Some officers who were there, told me they observed. them 

'almost all foaming with rage, such is the national hatred >afthir<#fj|fe 
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against the Danes. Stein bock took advantage of the disposition they 
were in, which at the time of battle is of greater use than military disct- 
pline. The Danes were attacked, and then was to be seen, what perhaps 
there are not two more instances of, new raised militia to equal, in the first 
figbt, the intrepidity of old troops. Two regiments cut in pieces the king 
of Denmark's regiment of guards, of which there were not ten men left* 
The Danes being entirely defeated, made their retreat under the canned 
of Ebinburg. The passage from Sweden to Zealand is so short, that the 
king of Denmark learned the same day, at Copenhagen, the news of the 
defeat of bis army in Sweden, and sent his fleet to bring off the remains of 
lib troops. The Danes left Sweden, with precipitation, five days after Oje 
battle; but not being able to bring away their horses, and unwilling to 
leave them to the enemy, they killed them all about Elsinburg, and set fire 
to their provisions, burning their corn and their baggage, and leaving, in 
Elsinburg, 4000 wounded men, the greatest part of which died of the in- 
jection occasioned by so many dead horses, and the want of provisions, 
which their own countrymen had deprived them of, to prevent their felling 
into the possession of the Swedes. At the same time the peasants of Dale- 
carlie, having heard in the midst of their forests, that their king was a pri- 
soner among the Turks, sent a deputation to the regency, and offered to 
go at their own expence, to the number of 20,000 to deliver their master 
out of the hands of his enemies. This proposal, which was of no use, 
shewed the courage and affection of the people, aud was therefore heard 
with pleasure, though it was rejected ; nor did they fail to inform the lung 
of it, when the account was sent him of the battle of Elsinburg. Charles 
received this comfortable news, in his camp near Bender, in the month of 
July 1710, a little while after another accident had confirmed him in his 
hopes. The grand vizier Couprougly, who had opposed bis designs, was 
deposed after a ministry of two months. The little court of Charles X1J. 
and those that still stood up for him in Poland, gave out that he made and 
unmade the viziers, and governed the Turkish empire in his retreat at Ilea* 
der; but he had no hand in the disgrace of this favourite. The rigid pro- 
bity alone of the vizier was the cause of his fall ; his predecessor never paid 
the Janissaries out of the imperial treasury, but with money that he got by 
extortions; Couprougly paid them out of the treasury. A chmet reproached 
him with preferring the interests of the subjects to that of his emperor* 
" Your predecessor Chourlouly," said he, " could find other means to pay 
my troops." The grand vizier answered, " If he had the art to enrich 
your highness by rapine, it is what I am proud to be ignorant of." The 
profound silence of the seraglio rarely permits such discourses, to get 
abroad ; but this was known with the disgrace of Couprougly. This vurier 
did not pay for his boldness with his head, because true virtue oftentimes 
gains respect, even from those to whom it is displeasiqg. He was allowed 
to retire to the island of Negro pont. The grand seignior then sent to Alep- 
po for Baltagi Mahomet, pacha of Syria, who had been already grand vi- 
zier, before Chourlouly. The baltagis of the seraglio, so called from ball$, 
which signifies an ax, are slaves who cut wood for the use of the princes of 
the Ottoman family, and the sultanas. This vizier had been a baltagi Urn 
Mb youth, and always retained the name, according to the custom of tfce 
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T^Hcs, who take, without blushing, the name of their first profession, of 
their father, or the place of their birth. During the time that Baltagi Ma* 
hornet had been a servant in the seraglio, he was so happy as to have done 
some little services for prince Achmet, then prisoner of state under the em- 
pire of \m brother Mustapha. It is the custom of the seraglio for the 
princes of the Ottoman blood to have for their pleasure some women, who 
are past child-bearing, (which is very soon in Turkey) but yet handsome 
enough to please. * Achmet„ when he became sultan, gave one of these 
•raves, whom be had orach loved, to Baltagi Mahomet in marriage. Th« 
woman, by her intrigues, made her husband grand vizier; another intrigue 
displaced him ; and a third made him vizier again. When Baltagi Maho- 
met received the bull of the empire, he found the king of Sweden's party 
prevailing in the seraglio. The sultana Valide, Ali-Coumourgi, the grand 
seignior's favourite, the Kistar Aga, chief of the black eunuchs, and the Aga 
of the Janissaries, were for war against the czar, and the sultan had agreed 
to it. The first order he gave the grand vizier was to go against the Musco- 
vites witji 200,000 men. Baltagi Mahomet knew nothing of war; but he 
was no fool, at the Swedes, who did not like him represented him to be. 
fle said to the grand seignior, in receiving from his hand a sabre set with 
precious stones ; " Your highness' knows that I have been brought up to use 
a hatchet to cleave wood, and not a sword to command armies; I will do 
my best to serve you ; but if I thould not succeed, remember that I have 
beseeched you not to blame me.' 9 The sultan assured him of his friendship, 
and toe vizier prepared to obey him. The first step of the Ottoman Porte 
was to imprison the Muscovite ambassador in the seven Towers. The cus- 
tom of the Turks is to begin with seizing the ministers of the princes against 
whom they declare war. Although they are strict observers of hospitality 
in every thing else, yet in this they violate the most sacred law of nations* 
fhey commit this injustice under the pretence of equity, imagining, or be- 
ing willing to have it believed, that they never undertake any wars but 
what are just, because they are always consecrated by the approbation of 
thejf Mufti. Upon this principle they tyink themselves armed to chastise 
the vioiater* of treaties, which oftentimes they break themselves, and pu- 
nish the ambassadors of kings, their enemies, as accomplices of their mas- 
ter's infidelity. To this reason may be added the ridiculous contempt they 
affect towards Christian princes, and their ambassadors, whom they com- 
monly regard only as consuls of the merchants. 

The Han of Crim Tartary, whom we call the Kam, received orders to be 
in readiness with 40,000 Tartars. This prince governs Nogai Boudgiac, 
with part of Circassia, and all the Crim, a province known to antiquity by 
by the name of Taurica Chersonesus, whither the Greeks carried their com- 
merce and their arms, building large cities there, and whither the Genoese 
fcave since penetrated when they were masters of the trade of Europe. 
There are to seen in this country the ruins, of Greek towns, and some mo- 
numents of the Genoese, still subsisting amidst desolation and barbarism. 
The kam, by his subjects, is called emperor, but with this great title he is 
not less a stave to the Porte. The Ottoman blood, from which the kams are 
descended, and the right they have to the Turkish empire, on failure of the 
grand seignior's race, makes their family respected-, even by the'iuHafrfcim* 
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self, and their persons formidable. For this reason, the grand seignior dares 
not destroy the race of the kams of Tartary ; but he hardly ever lets any of ■ 
them grow old upon the throne. Their conduct is always watched by the 
neighbouring pacha's, their dominions encompassed by Janissaries, their in- 
clinations crossed by the grand viziers, and their designs always suspected*. 
If the Tartars complain of the kam, the Turks depose htm on that pretence ; 
if he is too much beloved, it is a greater crime, and for which he is sooner 
punished ; thus, almost all of them pass from sovereignty into banishment* , 
and finish their days at Rhodes, which is commonly their prison and their., 
grave. The Tartars, their subjects, are the most thievish people upon earth, 
and, at the same time, which is hardly to be conceived, the most hospi- 
table. They will go fifty leagues out of their country to attack a caravan or 
destroy villages ; but if a stranger, let him be what he will, pass through; 
their country, he is not only received and lodged every where, and his ex- 
penses borne, but, in some places, the inhabitants will dispute who shall 
have the honour of being his host : the master of the house, the wife, and . 
the daughters, all strive who shall give him the most attendance. The Scy- 
thians, their ancestors, transmitted to them this inviolable regard to hospi- 
tality, which they have preserved; because, the few strangers that travel 
. among them, and the low price of provisions, do not render this virtue. 
fery burthensome to them. 

When the Tartars go to war with the Ottoman army, they are maintained 
by the grand seignior: the booty they get is their own pay, and therefore, 
they are better at pillaging than a regular fight. The kam, gained by tbe\ 
presents and the intrigues of the king of Sweden, obtained leave that the, 
general rendezvous of the troops should beat Bender, even under the eye of 
Charles XII. the better to assure him that the war was undertaken on bit 
his account. The new vizier, Baltagi Mahomet, not having the same engage* 
ments, would' not flatter a foreign prince so far. He changed the order, and 
it was at Belgrade that this great army was brought together. The Turkish., 
troops were not at this time so formidable as they have been, when they, con-/ 
quered so many states in Asia, Africa, and Europe : their strength of body: 
then, their valour and number, triumphed over enemies less robust and 
worse disciplined than themselves. But, at present, the Christians under* 
standing the art of war better, almost always beat the Turks in a set battle, 
even with forces unequal. If the Ottoman empire has lately made some 
conquests, they have been only over the republic of Venice, esteemed more, 
wise than warlike, defended by strangers, and ill-assisted by the Christian 
princes, who are always divided among themselves. The Janissaries and 
the Spahis attack in disorder, and are incapable to hear the word of com- 
mand, or to rally ; their cavalry, which ought to be excellent, considering 
the strength and swiftness of their horses, could not stand the shock of the 
German cavalry; the infantry know not yet how to use the bayonet at the 
end of the musket to any advantage: besides, the Turks have not bad a 
great general among them since Couprougly, who conquered the island of 
Candia. A slave, brought up in the idleness and silence of the seraglio, 
made vizier by favour, and general against his inclination, commanded an 
army raised in a hurry, without experience and without discipline, against 
Muscovite troops^ inured to war for twelve years, ao4 proud of having vanr 
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quished the Swedes. The czar, to all appearance, must have overcome 
Baltagi Mahomet ; but he was guilty of the same fault with the Turks, that 
the king of Sweden had with him : he despised his enemy too much. On the 
news of the Turkish armament, he left Moscow, and having given orders to 
change the siege of Riga into a blockade, he assembled his troops, con- 
sisting of 80,000 men, on the frontiers of Poland. With this army he took 
his route towards Moldavia and Walachia, formerly the country of the Daci, , 
but at this time inhabited by Greek Christians, tributaries to the grand 
seignior. A Greek named Cantemir, made prince of Moldavja by the Turks, 
went over to the side of the czar, whom he already looked upon as a con- 
queror, and made no scruple to betray the sultan, from whom he held his- 
principality, in favourof a Christian from whom he expected greater advan* 
tages. The czar having made a secret treaty with this prince, and having 
received him into his army, marched into that country, and arrived, in the 
month of June 1711, on the northern borders of the river Hierasus, now 
called the Pruth, near Yassi, the capital of Moldavia. As soon as the 
grand vizier learnt that. Peter Alexiowitz was marched from that side, he 
immediately quitted the camp at Belgrade, and following the course of the 
" Danube, went to cross that river by a bridge of boats near a town called 
Saccia, at the same place where Darius formerly built a bridge that bore his 
name. The Turkish army made so great expedition, that they soon appear- 
ed in sight of the Muscovites, the river Pruth being between them. The 
czar, sure of the prince, did not expect that the Moldavians would have 
failed him,; but very often the prince and his subjects have different inte^ 
rests. The last loved the Turkish government, which is never fatal but-td 
the great ones, and which affects a lenity to the people that are tributary 
to it ; the Turks dreaded the Christians, and especially the Muscovites, 
who had already treated them with inhumanity. They carried all their 
provisions to the Ottoman army ; the undertakers, who had engaged to sup* 
ply the Muscovites, performed the same agreement to the grand vizier that - 
they had made with theczar. The Walachians, their neighbours, shewed the 
same affection to the Turks t so much were their minds alienated from the 
Muscovites by the remembrance of their former cruelties. 

The czar thus deceived in his hopes, perhaps too lightly tajcen up, found 
his army all on a sudden without provisions or forage : in the mean time the 
Turks crossed the river that parted them from the enemy ; all the Tar- 
tars swam over, according to custom, holding by their horses tails. The 
Spahis, which are the Turkish horse, did the same, because the bridges were 
not ready soon enough. At length, all the army being got over, the vizier 
formed an intrenched camp. It was surprising that the czar did not dispute 
the passage of the river, or at least repair that fault by giving the Turks 
battle immediately after it, instead of giving them time to destroy his army • 
by hunger and fatigue. That prince, in this campaign, seemed to do every 
thing that might ruin him. He found himself without provisions, having 
the river Pruth behind him, near 150,000 Turks before him, and about 
40,000 Tartars harassing him continually on the right and left. In this ex- 
extremity he said publicly, " Behold me in as bad a condition, at least, as 
my brother Charles was at Pultowa." Count Poniatowsky, the inde(atiga«* • 
J&ie agent of the king of Sweden, was in the grand vizie/a army wlttai 
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Poles and some Swedes, who all thought the ruin of the czar was inevitable. 
As soon as Poniatowsky saw that the armies, would infallibly come together, 
be sent to the king of Sweden, who immediately left Bender, followed by 
forty officers, and enjoyed in his mind the pleasure of fighting the Muscovite 
emperor before he came near him. After several losses and ruinous marches, 
the czar being driven back on the Prutb, had no retrenchments left but a 
few chevaux-de-frise and waggons. Some of the troops of the Janissaries 
and Spa his fell on his army thus ill-intrenched, but they attacked in disor* 
dcr, and the Muscovites defended themselves with such vigour, as only the . 
presence of their prince, and their own despair could give them. The Turks 
were twice repulsed. The next day M. Poniatowsky advised the grand vi- 
zier to starve the Muscovite army, who, wanting every thing, would, in a 
day's time, be forced to. surrender at discretion with their emperor. The 
czar has since owned, more than once, that be never felt so great uneasiness 
in all his life as that night. He revolved in his mind all that he had been 
doing for so many years for the glory and happiness of his country; and the 
many great designs, continually interrupted by wars, which perhaps were 
now going to perish with him, before they were accomplished 3 be was 
either to die with hunger, or to engage near 209,000 men with feeble troops, . 
diminished to half their number; a cavalry almost all dismounted, and foot 
soldiers worn out with famine and fatigue. He called general Csereraetof in ■■ 
the beginning of the night, and without hesitation or asking advice, ordered 
him to have every thing ready by day break to attack the Turks with bayo- . 
nets at the end of the muskets. He, moreover, gave express orders to bum 
all the baggage, and that po officer should keep above one waggon, that, if 
they were overcome, the enemy might make less advantage of the booty 
than they expected. After having settled every thing with the general for 
the battle, he retired into his tent overwhelmed with grief, and seized with 
convulsions, a distemper he was often troubled with, and which always 
came with double violence when he was under any great uneasiness. He 
forbade every one coming into his tent that night upon any pretence what* 
ever, not williog to have any remonstrances made to him against a necessary 
though desperate resolution, and still more unwilling to have any witnesses 
of the sorrowful, condition he was in. In the mean time the greatest-part of 
the baggage was burnt, according to his order: all the army followed this 
example, but with regret, and many of them burned what things they had 
of value. The general officers had already given orders for the march, and 
endeavoured to inspire the army with a confidence that they wanted them*, 
selves: all the soldiers, worn out with hunger and fatigue, marched without . 
spirit or hope. The women, of whom there were too many in the army, 
filled their ears with such cries that still more disheartened them: every one 
expected the next morning death or slavery. There was at that time in the 
Muscovite camp, a woman as singular, perhaps, as the czar himself. She 
was then only known by the name of Catharine: her mother was a poor, 
peasant, called Erb-Magden, of the village of Ringen, in Estonia, a province . 
under the dominion of Sweden ; she never knew her father, but was bap- - 
tized by the name of Martha, and registered among the bastards. The vicar < 
of the parish brought her up out of charity till she was fourteen, at which » 
age she went to service at Marienburg, and lived with a Lutheran minister • 
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named Gluk. In the year 1702, at the age of eighteen^ she married a Swe- 
dish dragoon. The next day after the wedding, a party of the Swedish 
troops having been beat by the Muscovites, this dragoon* who was in the 
action, disappeared, without his wife's knowing whether he was killed or 
taken prisoner, or being able to learn ever after what became of him. Be- 
ing taken prisoner herself, some days after, she served general Cseremetof, 
who gave her to Menzikof, a man who has known the extreme vicissitudes 
of fortune, being raised from a pastry cook's boy to be a general and a - 
prince, afterwards stripped of every thing* and banished to Siberia, where he 
died in misery and despair. The emperor saw her one night when he 
supped with prince Menzikof, and fell in love with her. He was privately 
married to her in the year 1707 > not that he was seduced by any fern ale ar- 
tifices, but because he found in her a most astonishing genius, and a reso- 
lution of mind fit to second his great enterprises^ and even to continue them 
after him. . He had long since been divorced from his first wife Ottokesa* the 
daughter of a Boyar, who was not only accused of adultery, but of oppos- 
ing the changes he made in his government) which last crime was the 
greatest in the eyes of the czar. He would have nobody in his family who 
did not think as he did. He thought in this foreign slave, were met all the 
qualities of a sovereign, although she had not one of the virtues of her sex. 
For her sake he despised those prejudices that never check great minds, and 
caused her to be crowned empress. The same gen i Us that made her wife to 
Peter Alexiowitz* gave her the empire after the death of her husband. Eu- 
rope has seen with surprise a woman* without modesty^ who could neither 
read nor write, by her courage, make amends for the want of education and 
her failings, and fill with glory the throne of a legislator. 

When she married the czar, she quitted the Lutheran religion, in which 
she was born* for the Muscovite, and was rebaptized according to the ce- 
remonies of the Russian church, taking upon her, instead of Martha, the 
name* of Catharine, by which she has been known ever since. This woman 
being then in the camp at Pruth, held a private consultation with the gene* 
ral officers, and the vice-chancellor Shaffirof, while the czar was in his tent. 
They concluded that it was necessary to sue thfe Turks for peace, and that 
the scar was to be persuaded to take that course: 'the vice-chancellor 
Wrote a letter to the grand vizier in the name of his master : the czarina 
Went with this letter into the czar's tent, notwithstanding his prohibition, 
and having, after many prayers, and disputes, and tears, prevailed with him 
to sign it, she immediately got together all her jewels, every thing she had 
that was valuable, and all her money, and even borrowed some of the offi- 
cers, all which, heaped together, making a considerable present* she sent 
to Osman Aga, the grand vizier's lieutenant, with the letter signed by the 
Muscovite emperor. Mahomet Baltagi, preserving at first the pride of a 
(rand vizier and a conqueror, answered, *' Let the ozar send his first minis- 
ter to me, and I will see what may be done:*' The vice-chancellor, Shaft 
firof, came immediately, and offered the grand vizier publicly some presents, 
-which were considerable' enough to show they stood in need of him, but 
too-httte to corrupt him. The first demand of the vizier was, that the 
czar, $ith all his army, should surrender at discretion •*• the tteeehjtteettof 
Shaffirof answered, that his>taastex was going to attack* *J>Ua it J 
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an hour, and that the Muscovites would lose the last drop of their blood 
rather t,han submit to so Infamous conditions. Osman added bis reman* 
strances to what Shaffirof said. Mahomet Baltagi was no warrior: he saw 
the Janissaries, were repulsed the day before ; and therefore was easily per- 
suaded by Osman, not to-<put advantages that were certain to the hazard of 
a battle. He first agreed to a suspension of arms for six hours, in which 
time the terms of the treaty were agreed to. In the mean while, there hap- 
pened a little accident by which it may be seen, that the Turks have often* 
times more regard i& their word than we believe them to have. Two Italian 
gentlemen, related to M. Brillo, the lieutenant-colonel of a regiment of 
grenadiers in the czar's service, having wandered a little into the country to 
look for forage, were taken by Tartars, who carried them to their camp, 
and offered to sell them to an officer of the Janissaries; the Turk, enraged 
at their thus daring to violate the, truce, seized the Tartars, and carried 
them himself, with their two prisoners to the vizier. The vizier sent back 
the two gentlemen to the czar's camp, and cut off those Tartars' heads who 
had been the most busy in carrying them away. 

The kam of Tartary very strenuously opposed the conclusion of a treaty, 
•which took from him all his hopes of plunder: Poniatowsky seconded the. 
kam with very pressing reasons. But Osman got the better of the impatience 
of the Tartar, and the insinuations of Poniatowsky. The vizier thought he 
had done enough to conclude an advantageous peace for the grand seignior 
his master. He insisted on the Muscovites giving up Asoph ; on their burn- 
ing the gallies that were in that Port; their demolishing the most important 
citadels built upon the Pains Maeotis ; and on all the cannon and ammuni- 
tion of these fortresses being le*ft to the grand seignior: on the czar's with- 
drawing his troops out of Poland; and giving no more disturbance to the 
few Cossacks that were under the protection of the Poles, nor to those who 
were dependant on Turkey ; and on his paying henceforth a subsidy to the 
Tartars of 40,000 sequins a year, an odious tribute long since imposed, but 
from which the czar had delivered his country. At length the treaty was 
going to be signed, without so much as making mention of the king of Swe- 
den. All that Poniatowsky could obtain of the vizier, was to have an article 
inserted, by which the Muscovite was obliged not to obstruct the return of 
Charles XII. and, what was something odd, it was stipulated in this article, 
that the czar and the king of Sweden, should conclude a peace between 
them, if they had a mind to it, and could agree about it. On these con- 
ditions the czar had leave to retire with his army, his cannon, his artillery, 
colours, arid baggage. The Turks furnished him with provisions, and every 
thing abounded in his camp, two hours after signing the treaty, which was 
begun, concluded, and signed, on the 21st of July 1711. At the very time 
the czar escaped this danger and retired with drums beating, and colours 
flying, the king of Sweden arrived, impatient for the fight, and wishing to have 
his enemy in his hands. He had ridden full speed above fifty leagues, from 
Bender to Yassi, and alighting at count Poniatowsky's tent, the count came 
to him with a sorrowful countenance, and told him by what means .he had 
Jost an opportunity, that he might never recover. The king, en flamed with, 
anger, went directly to the grand vizier's tent, and with fire in hijs face, 
upbraided him with the treaty he had concluded. '-' I have a -right," saifi 
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the grand vizier, very calmly, " to make war or peace. " But," answered 
the king, " have you not all the Muscovite army in your power?"—" Our 
law commands us," replied the vizier gravely, " to give peace to our ene- 
mies when they implore our mercy." — " And does it command you," said 
the king, In a passion, to make a bad treaty when you have it in your 
power to name your own conditions? Ought you not to have carried the 
czar prisoner to Constantinople?" The Turk, hard press'd, answered drily, 
" And who shall govern his empire in his absence ? It is not proper for all 
kings to be out of their dominions." Charles replied only with a' smile full 
of indignation', then throwing himself down on a sofa, and looking on the 
vizier with an air of anger and contempt, he stretched out his leg towards 
him, and entangling his spur, on purpose, in the robe of the Turk, tore it, 
and getting up immediately remounted his horse, and returned to Bender 
with his heart filled with despair. Poniatowsky remained some time with 
the grand vizier, to try if he could not, by softer means, prevail with him to 
make better terms with the Czar ; but the time of devotion being come, the 
Turk, without making one word of answer, went to wash himself and say 
bis prayers. 



BOOK VI. 



THE fortune of the king of Sweden, so much altered from what it was, 
sow persecuted him in the smallest affairs. At his return, he found his little 
camp at Bender, and all his lodgings quite drown'd by the overflowing of 
the Dneister. He retired to a place some miles distant, near a village called 
Varnitza ; and, as if he had some secret presages of what was to happen to 
him, built there a large stone house, capable on occasion to hold out a siege 
of some hours. He furnished it very magnificently, contrary to his custom, 
that he might draw more respect from the Turks. He built also two others, 
one for his chancery, and another for his favourite Grothusen, who kept 
one of his tables. While the king built thus near Bender, as if. he had 
a mind to continue always m Turkey, Baltagi Mahomet, fearing more than 
ever the intrigues and complaints of this prince at the Porte, sent the em- 
peror of Germany's resident himself to demand, at Vienna, a passage for 
the king of Sweden, through the hereditary dominions of the house of Aus- 
tria, This envoy, in three weeks time, brought back a promise from the 
imperial regency, that they would pay all the honours to Charles XII. that 
were due to him, and conduct him with safety into Pomerania. This ap- 
plication was made to the regency at Vienna, because the emperor of Ger- 
many, Charles, the successor of Joseph, was at that time in Spain, where 
he disputed the crown with Philip V. While the German envoy executed 
this commission at Vienna, the grand vizier sent three pachas to the king 
of -Sweden, to let him know that he must quit the territories of the Turkish 
empire. The king, who knew the order they were bringing to him, sent them 
word, that if they dared propose any thing to him contrary to his honour, 
or that shew?d-a want of respect, he would hang them all three that instant, 
STfae pacha of Thtssalonica, who carried the message, disguised the rough? 
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ness^of his commission under the most' respectful terms; Charles finished ^ 
the audience without vouchsafing to give them any answer; but his chatv* 
cellor, Mullern, who staid with the three pachas, explained to them his 
master's refusal, which they had well enough understood before by his si- 
lence* The grand vizier was not to be* put off so, he ordered Istnael Pacha ^ 
thenew serasquier of Bender, to threaten the king with the resentment of* 
the sultan, if he did not come to a resolution without delay. This seras- 
quier was of a sweet temper, which 'bad conciliated to him the good wHI of 
Charles, and of all the Swedes. The king entered into a conference with 
him ; but it was only to let him know that he would not depart ontifAch- 
met had granted him two things, viz. to punish his grand vizier, and fur J 

' hish him with 100,000 men to return into Poland. Baltagi Mu hornet saw 
plainly that Charles staid in Turkey to ruin him, and therefore took^care to 
place guards upon all the roads from Bender to Constantinople to intercept 
his letters. He went further, and cut off his thaim, that is, the provision 
with which the Porte furnishes princes to whom they grant an asylum. 
That of the king of Sweden was immense, consisting of five hundred crown* 
a-day in money, and a profusion of every thing that might contribute to 
support a court in splendour and abundance. As soon as the king heard 
that the vizier had cut off his subsistence, he turned to the steward of the? 
household, and said to him> " You have had but two tables hitherto, let 
there be four to-morrow." 

The officers of Charles XII. had been used to find nothing impossible 
that he ordered, but, having neither money nor provisions, they were forced 
to borrow at twenty, thirty, and forty per cent, of the officers, domestics, 
and Janissaries, who were grown rich by the king's extravagance. M, Fa- 
bricius, the envoy of Holstein, gave all that he bad ; but these supplies 
would not have lasted a month, if a Frenchman, named La Mot fa} e, who 

. had been some time in the Levant, and was come out of curiosity to Ben- 
der, to see the king of Sweden, had not offered to go through all the Turk- 
ish guards, to borrow money in the king's name at Constantinople. He 
put the letters that were given him to carry, in the Cover of a book, from 

. which he had tore out the pasteboard, and passed through the midst of the 
Turks, under the name of ah English merchant, with his book in his hand, 
\rhich he said was his prayer book. The Turks are not very suspicious, 
because they are but little used to business. The pretended merchant ar* 
rived at Constantinople with the king's letters; but the foreign traders did 
not cate to venture their money : there was only an Englishman, named 
Cooke, who waft willing, to lend 100,00,0 livres, contested- to lose them, if 
any accident happened to the king of Sweden, and sure to make bis fortune 
if that prince lived. The French gentleman was so lucky as to bring the 
money safely to the king's camp, at Varnitza, just at the time when this 
supply was despaired of.- in this interval M. de Poniatowsky wrote, even 
from the grand vizir's camp, a relation of the campaign of PrUth, in which 
he accused Baltagi Mahomet of to ward ice and treachery. An old. Janissary* 
enraged at the weakness of the vizier, and moreover gained by the present^ 
of Poniatowsky, having obtained leave to be absent, took charge of this 
letter, and presented it to the sultan, himself. Poniatowsky left the 1 camp 
feme days alter, and went to the Ottoman Parte td form: inirigUes ajiftet 
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the grand vizier, according to custom. Several, circumstances seemed to , 
favour him ; the czar being at liberty did not make too much haste to fill*. - 
fil bis promises, It is the custom for princes, who deliver up any towns to 
the Turks, to send golden keys to the sultan ; the keys of Asoph did not 
come, and the vizier, who was answerable for them, fearing, with just 
reason, the resentment of his master, durst not appear before him. v 

The old vizier Chourlouly, then in banishment at Mityleue, was willing to ' 
make use of this conjuncture to deprive Ac h met III. of his empire, and place 
his nephew prince Ibrahim on the ^throne, who was the eldest son of Musr 
tapha, and at that time prisoner of state with Mahmoud his brother. To 
succeed in .this project, it was necessary, to engage Mahomet Baltagi, and 
to march directly with the Janissaries to Constantinople. Mahomet was 
very little disposed to rash enterprises; therefore, the old vizier applied 
himself to his lieutenant, Osman Aga, who governed him in every thing; 
but the letters being intercepted, Chourlouly and Osman were beheaded, 
(an ignominious punishment among the Turks) and their hpads laid in tfoe 
hall of the divan. There was found among Osman's treasure the czarina^g 
ring, and 20,000 pieces of gold in Saxon, Polish, and Muscovite coin. As. 
to Baltagi Mahomet, he was banished to Lemnos, where he died three 
years after, for having been chosen, without, his knowledge, to be the in- 
strument of Chourlouly and Osman's designs. The grand seignior did not 
seize on his estate after his death, because he was not rich; which is a plain 
proof that the czar did not purchase the peace of him at ah immense rate, • 
as it was reported in Europe. To this grand . vizier succeeded Jussuf, that 
is, to say Joseph, whose fortune was as remarkable as that of his pr* deces- 
sors. Born a Muscovite, and: taken prisoner by the Turks, .at six years' 
old,, with all his family, he was sold to a janissary, and having been a long 
time a servant in the seraglio, be at length, became the second person of" 
(that empire, where he had been a slave; but he was only the shadow of a 
minister. The young Selictar Ali-Coumourgi raised him to this slippery 
post, tiH it was time to place himself in it; and Jussuf, his creature, had 
bo other business but to set the seals of the empire to whatever this fa- 
vourite had a mind to have done. The policy of the Ottoman court seemed 
quite changed in the beginning of this vizier's administration; the czar's 
plenipotentiaries, who remained at Constantinople, as ministers, or hosta- 
ges, were better treated than ever; the grand vizier confirmed the peace of. 
Pruth with them ; but what most of all mortified the king of Sweden, was, 
%o learn that the secret alliance, made at Constantinople with the csar, was 
brought about by the mediation of the ambassadors of England and Holland, 

Constantinople, since the retreat of Charles to Bender, was become, what '* 
Borne had been so often, the centre of business in Christendom. Count Def f 
saleurs, the French ambassador, maintained there, the interests of Charles 
and Stanislaus;, the emperor of. Germany's minister opposed them ; the 
Swedish and Muscovite factions fell foul of one another, as for a long time 
those of France and Spain have dope at the court of Rome. England and : 
Holland seemed neutral, but were not so{ the new trade which the czar > 
had opened, at Fttersburgh, was not to be slighted by those two trading na- 
tions. The English and. Dutch will always be for that prince who most fa^' 
yours their commerce. There, was a great deal to be got, at that time, by 
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the czar ; it was no wonder, then, that the ministers of England and Holland 
should privately serve him at the Ottoman Porte. One of the conditions of 
this new alliance was, that they should immediately get Charles out of the 
Turkish dominions ; either because the czar thought of seising him on the 
road, or that he would be less dangerous in his own country than in Turkey, 
where he was always on the spot to arm the Ottoman forces against the Rus- 
sian empire. The king of Sweden continually solicited the Porte re* send 
him back through Poland with a numerous army. The divan indeed were 
resolved to send him back, but it was only with a -guard of 7 or 8000 men, 
not as a. king whom they would succour, but as a guest they wanted to be 
rid of. To which end, the sultan Achmet, wrote bim a letter in the fol- 
lowing terms: 

" Most powerful among the kings who worship Jesus, redresserof wrongs* 
and injuries, and protector of justice in the ports and republics from south 
to north; shining in majesty ; lover of honour and glory, and of our sub- 
lime Porte, Charles king of Sweden, whose undertakings God crown with* 
success. — As soon as the most illustrious Achmet, formerly Chiaoux, Pachi, 
shall have the honour to deliver this letter to you, adorned with our impe- 
rial seal, be persuaded and convinced of the truth of our intentions therein^ 
contained, viz. That although we had designed to send our ever victorious) 
troops once more against the czar, yet that prince, to avoid the just resent* 
ment he had given tis, by retarding the execution of the trearty concluded 
on the banks of Pruth, and since renewed at our sublime Porte, having sur- 
rendered to our empire the castle and city of Asoph; and sought, by the> 
mediation of the ambassadors of England and Hollands our ancient allies* - 
to cultivate with us the ties of a lasting peace: we have complied with him> 
and given to his plenipotentiaries;, who remain as hostages, our imperial ra- 
tification, after having received his from their hands. We have given to the 
most honourable and valiant Delvet Gherai, Han of Boudgiak, in Crim 
Tartary, of Noghai, and Circassia ; and to our wise counsellor and noble se* 
Tasquier of Bender, Ismael, whose magnificence and prudence God preserve 
and augment, our salutary orders for your return through Poland, accord-* 
ing to your first design, which has been renewed to us in your behalf; you 
must therefore prepare to depart, under the care of providence, and with an 
honourable guard, the next winter, to your own dominions, taking care to 
pass as a friend through those of Poland. All that is necessary for your 
journey shall be furnished by my sublime Porte, as well money as men, 
horses, and waggons. We recommend to you, and exhort you, above all 
things, to give the most positive and express orders to all the Swedes, and 
others about you, to commit no disorder, or be guilty of any action that 
may' tend directly, or indirectly, to violate this peace and alliance. You 
will hereby preserve our good-will, of which we shall' give you as great and 
frequent proofs as occasions shall offer. Our troops designed to attend you, 
shall receive orders agreeable to our imperial intentions hereupon. Given - 
«t our sublime Porte at Constantinople, the I4th of the month Rebyul Eu* 
jeb 1124* which agrees with the 19th of April 1712. 

• This letter did not yet take all hopes from the king of Sweden ; he wrote 
to the sultan, that he was ready to depart, and that he should always ac* 
knowledge the favours his highness had loaded him.with} but believed that' 
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'the sultan was too just to send him away with no other guard than a tiding 
camp, through a country still covered with the czar's troops. Indeed, the 
Muscovite emperor, contrary to the first article of the peace of Prut h, by 
which he was obliged to withdraw his troops out of Poland, had sent new 
ones thither; and, what seems strange, the grand seignior knew nothing of 
it. The bad policy of the Porte, and vanity in suffering the ambassadors 
of Christian princes at Constantinople, without having a single agent in 

- any Christian court, give the latter an opportunity of penetrating into, and 
sometimes directing the most secret resolutions of the sultan, and of keep- 
ing the divan in a profound ignorance of what is done publicly among Chris- 
tians. The sultan, shut up in his seraglio among women and eunuchs, sees 
only with the eyes of his grand vizier: this minister, as inaccessible as his 
master, employed in the intrigues of the seraglio, and without any corres* 
pondence abroad, is commonly deceived himself, or deceives the sultan, 
•who deposes or strangles him for the first fault, to make choice of another 
as ignorant or as treacherous, who, behaving like his predecessors, is as 
soon dispatched. Such is, for the most part, the inactivity, and profound 

' security of this court, that if the Christian princes were all to league against it, 
their fleets might be at the Dardanells, and their army at the gates of Adria- 
nople, before the Turks would think of defending themselves; but the dif- 
ferent interests that always divide Christendom, will save the Turks from a 
destiny, which their little policy, and ignorance of war, and maritime af- 
fairs, seem at present to lay them open to. Achmet was so little acquainted 
with what passed in Poland, that he sent an aga to see if the czar's forces 
were still there. T^p of the king of Sweden's secretaries, who understood 
the Turkish language, accompanied the aga, that they might be witnesses 
against him if he made a false report. The aga saw the truth of it with his 
own eyes, and returned to give the sultan an account of it. Achmet en- 
raged, was going to strangle the vizier; but the favourite protected him, and 
thinking he might have occasion for him, got his pardon, and kept him 
some time longer in the ministry. The Muscovites were openly protected 
by the vizier, and privately by Air-Coumourgi, who had changed sides; 
but the sultan was so irritated, the infraction of the treaty so manifest, and 
the Janissaries who oftentimes make the ministers, the favourites, and even 
the sultans tremble, demanded the war so loudly, that no one in the serag- 
lio durst speak moderately in the affair. The grand seignior immediately 
committed the Muscovite ambassadors to the seven Towers, who were as 
much accustomed to go to piison as to audience. The war was declared 
afresh against the czar, the horse-tails displayed ; and orders given to all 
the pachas to raise an army of 200,000 fighting men. The sultan liTmself 
left Constantinople, and came to settle with his court at Adrianople, that 
he might be at less distance from the theatre of the war. During this time 
a solemn embassy, sent to the grand seignior, from Augustus and the repub- 
lic of Poland, was on the road to Adrianople ; the palatine of Masovia was 
at the head of it, with a train of about three hundred persons. 

Everyone of these was arrested aitd imprisoned in the suburbs of the 
city; the king of Sweden's party had never greater hopes than at this time; 
nevertheless, these great preparations wefe,of no* use, and all their expec- 
tations were frustrated. If we may believe a public minister, who wag a 
vol. it. o 
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man of wisdom and penetration, and who resided at that time at Constan- 
tinople, young Coumourgi had other designs in his head than to dispute for 
deserts, with the czar of Muscovy in a doubtful war. He was projecting 
how to take the Peloponnesus, now called the Morea, from the Venetians, 
and to make himself master of Hungary. To execute his great designs, he 
waited only for the employment of grand vizier, which was kept from hint 
on account of his youth. With this view he wanted to make an ally, rather 1 
than an enemy, of the czar. It was neither his interest nor his inclination 
to keep the king of Sweden any longer, much less to raise an army for him 
in Turkey. He was not only for sending that prince away, but declared 
openly, that no Christian minister ought henceforth to be suffered at Con- 
stantinople; that all these ambassadors were but honourable spies who cor- 
rupted or betrayed the viziers, and had too long given' motion to the in- 
trigues of the, seraglio; that the Francs, settled at Pera and in the towns of 
the Levant, were merchants who had occasion only for a consul and not ah 
ambassador. The grand vizier, who owed his rise, and even his life, to this 
favourite, and who was moreover afraid of him, complied with him in every 
thing, and especially as he had sold himself to the Muscovites, hoping to 
be revenged on the king of Sweden, who would have ruined him. The , 
Mufti, a creature of Ali-Coumourgi's, was also a slave to his will. He had 
advised the war against the czar, when the favourite was for it, and thought 
it unjust, as soon as this young man had changed his opinion ; so that the 
army was hardly got together, but they talked of propositions of accom- 
modation. The vice-chancellor Shaffirof, and young Cseremetof, the ple- 
nipotentiaries and hostages of the czar at the Porte, promised, after many 
negotiations, that the czdr should withdraw his troops from Poland. The 
grand vizier, who knew that the czar would not execute this treaty, did not 
refuse to sign it, and the sultan, contented with the appearance of giving 
laws to the Muscovites, continued still at Adrianople. Thus, in less than 
six months, peace was made with the czar, war declared again, and the 
peace renewed. The principle article in all these treaties was always, that 
the king of Sweden should be forced to depart. The sultan would not for- 
feit his own honour, and that of the Ottoman empire, by exposing the king 
to be taken by his enemies on the road. It was stipulated, that he should 
go, but that the ambassadors of Poland and Muscovy should answer for the 
Safety of his person ; these ambassadors swore, in the names of their mas- 
ters, that neither the czar nor king Augustus should molest him in his pas- 
sage ; and Charles, on his side, was not to attempt to raise any commotions 
in Poland. The divan having thus settled what Charles was to do, Ismaet* 
serasquier of Bender, went to Varnitza, where the king was encamped, and 
gave him an account of the resolutions the Porte had taken ; letting him 
understand, in a handsome manner, that he must make no delay, but de- 
part. Charles made no other answer, but that the grand seignior had pro* 
mised him an army, and not a guard ; and that kings ought to keep their 
word. In the niein time, general Fleming, the minister and favourite of 
king Augustus, maintained a secret correspondence with the kam of Tar* 
tary and the serasquier of Bender. A German colonel named La Mare had 
made more than one journey from Bender to Dresden, and had carried 
messages backward and forward between, the kam and Fleming. King Au- 
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gijstus was several times heard to say, sneaking of Charles, " 1 keep my 

bear tied at Bender. Just at this time, the king of Sweden caused a courier 
to be stopped on the frontiers of Walachia, who was sent by Fleming to the 
Tartarian prince. The letters were carried to him and deciphered; in 
which, was discovered a correspondence between the Tartars and the court 
of Dresden, but in so general and ambiguous terms that it was not easy to 
find out, whether the design of king Augustus was only to draw off the 
Turks from the king of Sweden's party, or the kam was to deliver up 
Charles to the Saxons as he conducted him to Poland. It is scarce to be 
imagined that so generous a prince as Augustus, by seizing the person of the 
king of Sweden, would endanger the lives of his ambassadors, and of the 
three hundred Polish gentlemen, who were detained at Adrianople as pledges 
for the security of Charles. On the other hand Fleming, the absolute mi- 
nister of Augustus, was known to be very little restrained by any scruples 
of conscience. The outrages the king elector had suffered from the king of 
Sweden, seemed to make any revenge excusable ; and it might be supposed, 
that if the court of Dresden could buy Charles of the kam of Tartary, they ' 
might as easily buy, of the Ottoman .court, the liberty of the Polish hos- 
tages. These reasons were weighed between the 'king, his private chancel* 
lor Mullern, and his favourite Grothusen. They read the letters over and 
over, and the unhappy situation they were in making them more suspicious, 
they were determined to believe the worst. Some days after, the king was 
confirmed in these suspicions by the hasty departure of count Sapieha, who 
bad been a refugee with him, but now went all on a sudden into Poland to 
throw himself into the arms of Augustus. Upon all other occasions, he re- 
garded Sapieha as a malecontent ; but, at this nice conjuncture, he made 
no scruple to believe him a traitor. The repeated instances that were made 
to him at that time to be gone, turned his suspicions into certainty. The 
obstinacy of his temper, joined to all these probabilities, confirmed him in 
the opinion that they intended to betray him, and deliver him up to his 
enemies, although the plot was never proved. 

He might be mistaken in the notion he had of king Augustus's bargain- 
ing for his person with the Tartars, but he was much more mistaken in re- 
lying upon succours from the Ottoman court : however, he was resolved to 
gain time. He told the pacha of Bender, that he would not go away till he* 
had wherewithal to pay his debts; for though they had for a long time re- 
stored him his thaim, yet his liberalities had obliged him to borrow : the 
pacha asked what he would have? The king answered at a venture, 1000 
purses, which amount to 150,000 French livres good money. The pacha 
wrote about it to the Porte ; the sultan, instead of the one thousand purse* 
he desired, ordered him 1200, and wrote the following letter to the pacha. 
The grand seignior's letter to the pacha of Bender: — " The design of t)lp' 
imperial letter is to let you know, that, upon your recommendation and re- 
presentation, and upon that of the right noble Delvet Gherai, kam to our 
sublime Porte, our imperial munificence has granted to the king of Sweden 
1000 purses, which shall be sent to Bender under the care and management 
of the most illustrious Mahomet Pacha, formerly Chiaoux Pachi, to remain 
in your custody till the time of the departure of the kin^ of Sweden, whose 
steps God direct, and then to be delivered to him with 200 purses more^a,* 
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a mu:k of our imperial libt?rality beyond what he desires. As to the route 
of Poland, which he is» resolved tb take, you and the kam, who are to attend 
him, are to take your measures so prudently, that during the whole passage 
none of the troops under your command, nor the people belonging to the 
king of Sweden, may do any damage, or commit any action that may be 
deemed contrary to the peace now subsisting between our sublime Porte and 
the kingdom and republic of Poland^ so that the king of Sweden may pass 
as a friend under our protecion. Doing this, (which you are to'recbmmend 
to him in the most express terms), he will receive all the honours and re- 
spect due to his majesty on the part of Poland, of which we have been as- 
sured by the ambassadors of king Augustus and the republic, who have of- 
fered themselves, and several other of the Polish nobility, if required, on 
this condition, to be hostages for the security of his passage. When the 
time is come which shall be agreed upon between you and the noble Delvet 
Gherai for the march, jou shall put yourself at the head of your brave sol- 
diers, among whom must be the Tartars, having the kam at their head, and 
under their guard conduct the king of Sweden and his people. And may it 
please the only and Almighty God to direct your steps and theirs; the pa- 
cha of Aulis shall continue at Pender to defend it in your absence*, with a 
body of Spahies and another of Janissaries; and in following our imperial 
orders and intentions in all these points and articles, you will render your- 
self worthy of the continuance of our imperial favour, as well as of the 
praises and recompences due to all those w ; ho observe them. Done at our 
imperial residence at Constantinople the 2d of the month Cheval, 1 124 of 
the Hegira." While they waited for this answer from the grand seignior, 
the king'wrote to the Porte, to complain of the treason of which he sus- 
pected the kam of Tartary to be guilty \ but the passages were well guard- 
ed, and the ministry moreover being against him, his letters never came to 
the sultan; the vizier even hindered M. Desaleurs from coming,to Adriano- 
ple, where the Porte then was, for fear that minister, who acted for the king 
of Sweden, should do any thing to prevent the design they had of sending 
him away. Charles, enraged to see himself in a manner hunted out of the 
territories of the grand seignior, determined not to go at all. *He might 
have asked to have returned through the territories of Germany, or to have 
embarked in the Black Sea to be carried up the Mediterranean to Mar- 
seills; but he chose rather to ask nothing, and wait the event. 

When the r200 purses were arrived, his treasurer* Grothusen, who had 
learnt the Turkish language by being so long in the country, Went, without 
an interpreter, to wait upon the pacha, with a design to get the money from 
him, and afterwards to form some new intrigue at the Porte, going always 
upon this false supposition, that the Swedish party would at last arm the 
Ottoman empire against the czar. Grothusen told the pacha, that the king 
could not get his equipage ready without money; but, said the pacha, we 
•hall defray all the expenses of your journey : your master will be at no 
charge while he continues under my protection. Grothusen replied, that 
there was so much difference between the equipages of the Turks and those 
of the Francs, that they must be obliged to have recourse to the Turkish 
and Polish artificers, who were then' in Farniza. He assured him that his 
master 'was diposed to go, and that this money would facilitate and hasten 
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his tic part ure. 1 lie pacha, too credulous, gave him the 1200 purses; and 

came some days after to desire the king, in the most respectful manner, to 
give him orders about his departure. His surprise was very great when the 
king told him he was not ready to go, and that he wanted 1000 purse* 
more. The pacha, confounded at his answer, was for some time unable to 
speak; but retired towards a window, where he was seen to shed tears 5 
afterwards, addressing himself to the king, " It will cost me my head," said 
he, " for having obliged your majesty: I have given you the 1200 purse* 
against the express orders of my sovereign." Having said these words, he 
was going away full of grief. The king stopped him and said, " He would 
excuse it to the sultan :" — " Ah !" replied the Turk,, in going away, " my 
master knows not how to excuse faults, but he knows how to punish them/* 
Ismael Pacha went to acquaint the kam with this news, who having received 
the same orders not to deliver the 1200 purses till the king's departure, and 
having consented to it, was as much afraid of the resentment of the grand 
seignior as the pacha himself. They both wrote to the Porte to justify 
themselves; protesting that they did not deliver the 1200 purses, but upon 
positive promises from the king's minister, that he should depart without 
delay ; and beseeched his highness that the king's refusal might not be attri- 
buted to their disobedience. Charles, still persisting in the notion that the 
kam and the pacha would deliver him up to his enemies, ordered M. Funic, 
his envoy to the grand seignior, to make his complaint of them, and to ask 
for 1000 purses more. His extreme generosity, and the little account he 
made of money, hindered him from seeing the meanness of this proposal. 
He made it only to be refused, and by that means to have a pretence for 
staying; but it was being reduced to strange extremities, to have need of 
such artifices. Savarra, his interpreter, a cunning enterprising man, carried 
his letter to Adrianople in spight of the strictness with which the grand vi- 
*ler had guarded the passages, Funk was obliged to make this dangerous 
demand, and instead of an ansvver was clapped into prison. The sultan, 
very much exasperated, called an extraordinary divan, and spoke in it him- 
self, which is very uncommon. His speech was as follows, according to the 
translation then made of it: " I hardly knew the king of Sweden but by 
his defeat at Pultowa, and by the entreaty he made me to grant him an asy- 
lum in my empire: I have not, I believe, any need of him, nor any reason 
to love or to fear him ; nevertheless, without consulting ^jny other motive* 
than the hospitality of a Muselman, and my own generosity, which sheds 
the dew of its favours on the great as well as the little, on strangers as well 
as my own subjects: I have received and succoured him, his ministers, offi- 
cers, and soldiers, and have riot ceased for three years and a half to load 
him with presents. I have granted him a considerable guard to conduct him 
home to his own country. He asked for 100f/ purses to defray some ex- 
penses, although I pay them all; instead of 1000, I granted him 1200; 
x#fter getting these out of the hands of the serasquier of Bender, he asks for 
1000 more, and will not depart under pretence that his guard is too little, 
notwithstanding it is too large to pass through the c mntry of a friend. I 
ask, then, if it Is a violation of the laws of hospitality to send away thii 
prince? and if foreign powers ought to accuse me of cruelty and injustice, 
if I should be reduced, to do it by force ?" All the divan answered, that the" 
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gngnd seignior might do it with justice. The Mufti declared, that hospi- 
tality is not commanded from Musselmen to infidels, much less to the un- 
grateful ; and he gave his fetfa, a sort of mandate, which almost always accom- 
panies the important orders of the grand seignior. These fetfas are revered 
09 oracles, although the persons from whom they come are as much slaves to 
|he sultan as any others. The order and the fetfa Were carried to Bender 
jby the Bouiouk Imraour, grand master of the horse, and a Chiaoux Pacha, 
, the first usher. The pacha of Bender received the order at the kam of Tar- 
4ary's ; he went immediately to Varnitza,, to ask the kings if he would go 
away as a friend, or, if he must be forced to execute the sultan's orders. 
Charles XII. thus threatened, was not master of his temper. " Obey your 
master if you dare," said he, " and begone out of my presence." The pa- 
cha, enraged, gallopped away, contrary to the manner of the Turks. In his 
peturn he met Fabricius, and cried out to him as he was galloping on, " The 
Jung wili not hear reason ; you will see strange things." The same day he 
retrenched the king's provisions, and took away his guard of Janissaries, 
fie sent word to the Poles and the Cossacks at Varnitza, that if they would 
Jiave provisions, they must leave the king of Sweden's camp and come to 
JBender under the protection of the Porte. They all obeyed, and left the king 
yith only the officers of his houshold and three hundred Swedes, against 
20,000 Tartars and 6000 Turks. There was no longer any provision in the 
{ramp for man or horse. The king ordered them to shoot, without the camp, 
•twenty of the fine Arabian horses which the grand seignior had sent him, 
saying, " I will neither have their provisions nor their horses :" this was a 
-fine regale for the Tartars, who, it is known, think horse-flesh delicious 
mating. Tn the mean time the Turks and Tartars, in a moment, invested 
fthe king's little camp. This prince, without any surprise, ordered regular 
jntrenchments to be made by his 300 Swedes, and worked at them himself; 
his chancellor, treasurer, secretaries, valet-de-cbambres, and all his domes- 
tics assisted. Some barricadoed the windows, others placed beams behind 
.the doors in form of butresses. When the house was well barricadoed, and the 
iking had taken a turn round his imaginary fortifications, he sat himself 
*lown very calmly to play at chess with his favourite Grothusen, as if every 
■thing had been in perfect safety. Very luckily Fabricius, the envoy of Hol- 
*tein, did not lodge at Varnitza, but at a little village between that and 
Bender, where alsg resided Mr. Jeffreys, the envoy of England to the king of 
.Sweden. These two ministers, seeing the storm that was ready toTfall, took 
(Upon them to be mediators between the Turks and the king. The kam, 
and especially the pacha of Bender, who had no inclination to use any vio- 
lence, received with pleasure the oilers made them by the two ministers ; they 
ihad two conferences together at Bender, at which, the usher of the seraglio 
-and the grand master of the horse, who brought the sultan's order, and the 
jfefta of the mufti, were present. «M. Fabricius* owned to them, that his Swe- 
dish majesty had just cause to believe that they, would deliver him into the 
.hands of his enemies in Poland. The kam, the pacha, and the rest, swore 
Jupon their beards, and putting their hands upon their heads, called God to 
jwitness that they detested so horrible a treachery, and that they would lose 
.their blood rather than suffer so much as any disrespect to be shown the king 

* Ail this it related in Fabricius't Letters* 
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in Poland. They said they had the Muscovite and Polish ambassadors in their 
hands, whose lives should answer for the least affront that any one should 
dare to offer to the king, of Sweden: and, afterwards, complained bitterly of 
the unjust suspicions that the king had conceived against persons who had so 
well received and treated him. Although oaths are oftentimes the language 
of treachery, yet M. Fabricius suffered himself to be persuaded by these 
barbarians ; he thought he saw in their protestations that air of truth which 
is but imperfectly imitated by falsehood. He knew very well there had 
been a private correspondence between the kam of Tartary and king Au*» 
gttstus, but was convinced that the design of that negotiation, was only td 
oblige /Charles XII. to go out of the grand seignior's territories. Whether 
Fabricius was mistaken or pot, he assured them that he would represent to 
the king Uie injustice of these jealousies ; but do you intend to force him 
away? added he — "Yes," said the pacha, "such is our master's orders.* 
Then he desired them to consider again if that order was to shed the blood 
of a crowned head. " Yes* replied the kam in a passion, " if that crowned !■ 
head disobeys the grand seignior in his empire." 

In the mean while, every thing being ready for the attack, the death of 
Charles XII. seemed inevitable; but the sultan's order not being positively 
to kill him in case of resistance, the pacha prevailed upon the kam to suffer 
ftim to 6end an express immediately to Adrianople, where the gtand seignior 
then was, to receive his highness's last command. Mr. Jeffreys and M. Fa* 
bricius having obtained this small respite, ran to acquaint the king of it; 
they came with all the earnestness of persons who bring joyful news; but 
vere very coolly received, and called officious mediators, the king still per- 
sisting that the sdltan's order and the fefta of the mufti were forged, since 
•they had just sent for fresh orders from the Porte. The English minister 
went away, resolved not to meddle any more in the affairs of a prince who 
was so obstinate : M. Fabricius, beloved by the king, and more used to his 
humour than the English minister, continued with him to conjure him not 
to hazard a life so precious on so unprofitable an occasion. The king an- 
swered him only by shewing him his fortifications, and desired him to em- 
ploy his mediations no otherwise than to' procure him provisions; the Turks 
\*ery readily consented to let provisions pass to the king's camp until the 
courier returned from Adrianople. The kam himself had forbid his Tartar*, % 
who were eager for the plunder, to attempt any thing against the Swedes 
until they had fresh orders; so that Charles XII. went sometimes out of hfs 
camp with forty horse, through the midst of the Tartarian troops, who very 
respectfully left the passage open to him ; he even marched directly through 
tbeir ranks, and they opened to him rather than resist him. The grand 
seignior's order being come, to put all the Swedes to the sword who made 
the least resistance, and not even to spare the life of the king, the pacha had 
the complaisance to shew it to Fabricius, that he might make hte last effort 
on the resolution of Charles. Fabricius went to acquaint him with this sor- 
rowful news. " Have you read the order you speak pf?" said the king* 
" Yes,"' answered Fabricius: " Well then, tell them from me," replied the 
king, "this is the second order they have forged, and that I will not go. 
Fabricius flung himself fit his feet, was even In i passion, reproached hWn ~ 
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-with his obstinacy, but all was lo no purpose. "Return to your Turks," 
said the king smiling, " if they attack me, 1 know how to defend myself.". 
The king's chaplains also fell upon their knees before him, conjuring him 
Hot to expose, to a certain massacre, the unhappy remains of Pultowa, and 
above all his* own niosjt sacred person ; assuring him moreover that this re- 
sistance was unjust, and that he violated the laws of hospitality, by persist- 
ing to stay, whether they would or no, among strangers, who had so long 
and sq generously succoured him. The king, who was not angry with Fa- 
bric! us,' fell into a rage against his priests, and told them, he had taken 
them tp pray, and not to give their advice. Generals Hord and Dardoff, 
whose opinion it was always not to hazard a' battle when the consequence; 
must be fatal, shewed him their breasts covered with wounds received in his 
service; and assuring him, that they were ready to die for him, begged that 
it might be at least, upon a more necessary occasion. " I know by your 
wounds and my own," said Charles, " that we have fought valiantly toge- 
ther: you have done your duty hitherto, do it again to day." They had 
nothing left but to obey, they were ashamed not to court death with the 
king. He prepared for the assault, and flattered himself with the plea* 
sure and honour of sustaining, with three hundred Swedes, the efforts of a 
.whole army. He placed every one at his post: his chancellor Mullern, se- 
cretary Empreus, and the clerks, were to defend the chancery-house. Barom 
Fief at the head of the officers of the kitchen were at another post; the 
grooms had another place to guard; for with him every man was a soldier. 
He rode from his intrenchments to his house, promising rewards to every 
.one, creating officers, and assuring the meanest servants they should.be 
made captains if they fought with courage. It was not long before they sav 
the army of the Turks and Tartars coming to attack their little fortifications* 
with ten pieces of cannon and two mortars. The horse tails waved in the 
air, the clarions sounded, and the cry of Alia ! Alia! was heard on all sides. 
Baron Grothusen remarked that they did not mix any ill language against 
the king in their cries, and only called him demisbash, "head of iron." 
He resolved immediately to go alone out of the fortifications unarmed, and 
advancing up to the line of the Janissaries, who had almost all received 
.money from him, "Ah! what my friends!" said he to them in their own 
language, "are you come to massacre three hundred, defenceless Swedesr^ 
you brave Janissaries, who spared 100,000 Muscovites, upon their crying 
ammon ".pardon.'' Have you forgot the favours you have received from us.? 
and would you assassinate that great king of Sweden whom you loved so 
much, and who has been so liberal to you r My friends, he asks but three 
days, and the sultans orders are not so severe as you are made to believe/* 
These words had an -effect which Grothusen did not expect himself. The 
Janissaries swore upon their beards, that they would not attack the king, 
.but give him the three days he required. In vain was the signal given for 
the assault; the Janissaries were so far from obeying,, that they threatened 
to fall upon their chiefs if they. did not allow the king of Sweden three days: 
they went in an uproar to the pacha of Bender's tent, Crying, that the su> 
tan's orders were forged ; the pacha had nothing to. oppose to this unex- 
pected sedition but patience. He pretended to be pleased with this genero^ 
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resolution of the Janissaries, and ordered them to retreat to Bender. The 
kam of Tartary, a man of a violent temper, would have given the assault 
immediately with his own troops; but the pacha, who did not intend that 
the Tartars should have the honour alone of taking the king, whilst he 
might be punished, perhaps, for the disobedience of the Janissaries, per- 
suaded the kam to wait till the next day. The pacha, at his return to. 
Bender, assembled all the officers of the Janissaries and the oldest soldiers* 
ami read to them, and shewed them the positive order of the sultan, and 
the fetfa of the mufti. Sixty of the most ancient, with venerable grey beards, 
who had received a thousand presents from the king's hands, proposed to 
go themselves, and beseech him to put himself into their hands, and suffer 
them to serve hiina as a guard. The pa c Ira consented to it, there was no 
expedient that he would not try, rather than be forced to put the king to 1 
death. These sixty old men accordingly went the next morning to Yarnitza,- 
having nothing in their hands but -long white staffs, the only arms of the 
Janissaries when they are riot going to battle, for the turks look upon it as a. 
barbarous, custom, among Christians, to wear swords in time of peace, and 
to go armed into the houses of friends, and into churches. They addressed 
themselves to baron iGrothusen, and chancellor Mullern ; they told them they 
vwere come to serve as faithful guards to the king; and that they would con- 
due* bUnto Adrian© pie, where he might speak himself to the grand seignior. 
Ai the time' they were making this proposal, the king read letters that came 
. from Constantinople, and which Fabricius, who could not see him any 
more, had/sent to ntm privately by a Janissary. They were from count 
Romatowsky, who coirld neither serve him at Bender nor Adrianople, having 
been stopped at Constantinople, by order of the Porte, since the indiscreet 
demand of JGttO purses. He let the king know that the sultan's order t6 
Sfeize, or massacre his royal person in case of resistance, was but too true; 
that indeed the sultan was imposed upon by his ministers, but that the 
more the emperor was imposed upon, the more he would be obeyed ; that 
he must give way tq the times, and yield to necessity ; that he took the li- 
berty toad viae htm to try what* might be done with the ministers by way 
negotiation; not to be inflexible, where the softest measures were to be- 
taken, and to expect by policy and time to cure an evil which violence 
would but increase beyond a remedy. Neither the proposals of the old 
-janissaries, nor the letters of Foraatowsky, could persuade the king that 
be oouVd yield without dishonour. He would rather die by the hand of 
the Turks, than be in any sort their prisoner: he sent the Janissaries' 
back without seeing them, and ordered them to be told, that if they 
did not go about their business, he would cut off their beards, which is 
accounted, in the east, the greatest of all aflronts. These old men, rilled 
with the sharpest resentment, returned, crying, " Ah, the head of iron I 
since fee will perish, let him perish." They gave the pacha an account of 
their commission, and toid their comrades at Bender, what strange recep- 
tion they hid met with. Every one swore then to obey the pacha's orders 
without delay ; and were as much for the assault, at that time as they had 
b,een against it th# day before. The order was given that instant; they 
marched Ap to the intfcenckraents; the Tartars were already waiting for 
tjtejn; arfdite ttu^pfcce^.gf 4*ttbon began to play. The Janissaries ov 
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one side, and the Tartars on the other, immediately forced this lit- 
tle camp. Hardly twenty Swedes had time to draw their swords before 
the three hundred soldiers were surrounded and taken prisoners without 
resistance. . The king was then on horseback, between his house and 
his camp, with the generals Hord, Dardoff, and Sparre; and seeing that- 1 
all his soldiers had suffered themselves to be taken before his face, he 
said very calmly to those three officers, let us go and defend the 1 
house, we will fight adds he smiling, pre ar is *et foots. He immediately 
galloped, with them towards that house, where' he had about forty do^' 
mestics placed as centinels, and which was fortified' as well as they were 
ahle. These generals, accustomed as they were to the obstinate in trepi* 
dity of their master, could not but wonder that, in cold blood, and in a jest-' 
ifjg manner, he should think of defending himself against ten pieces o£ 
cannon and a whole army ; they followed him with some guards and some* 
domestics,, making all together about twenty in number. But when they 
came to the door, they found it besieged by Janissaries; nay, almost two 
hundred Turks and Tartars were already got in at the window, and made 
themselves masters. of all the apartments except a great hall, into which 
the king's domestics were retired. This hall was luckily near the door by 
which the king with his little troop of twenty persons designed to enter; he 
flung himself off his horse with pistol and sword in hand, and those who 
followed him did the same. The janissaries fell upon him on all sides, be- 
ing encouraged by the promise the pacha had made them, of having every 
one eight ducats of gold who did but touch his clothes if he was taken. 
He wounded or killed all that came near him. One Janissary, whom heT 
had wounded, presented his piece full in his face, and had certainly killed 
him, if the arm of a Turk had not jostled him, which was occasioned by 
the crowd that pressed backward and forward like waves ; the baH grazed' 
upon his nose, took off a piece of his ear, and then broke the arm of ge- 
neral ilord, whose fate it was always to be wounded by the side of hit 
master.. The king plunged his sword into the Janissary's breast, and at 
the same time, his domestics, who were in the great hall, opened the door 
to him. He went in. as swift as an arrow, followed by his little troop? 
they shut the door again in an instant, and barricadoed it with every thing' 
tiney could find. Behold Charles XII. shut up in this hall with all his train; 
which consisted of about sixty men, officers, guards, secretaries, valet d* 
chamhres, and domestics of every kind. The Janissaries and the Tartar* 
plundered the. rest of the house, and fitted the apartments. '* Come, let us- 
drive these barbarians out of my house," said he; and' putting himself at th*' * 
head of his people, he opened the door himself that 'led to Ms bed-chamber, 1 
went into it, and fired upon the plunderers, The TWks, laden with booty, 
being terrified at the sudden appearance of that king whom they were' aV 
ways accustomed to respect, flung down their arms, a*nd jumped out of the^ 
window, or retreated even to the cellars; the king* taking advantage of '-their' 
disorder, and his people being encouraged by this success, followed th* T 
Turks from one room to another, killing and wounding those -who* did »bt' 
fly, and in a Quarter of an hour cleared the house of the enemy. Hie king,' 
in the heat of . the engagement, perceived two Janissaries; who* hiA thenvt 
selves under his Jbed ; he killed one with his sword, the other *skdd'pardonV 
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crying amnion* " I give you your life," said the king, " upon condi* 
dition that you give a faithful account to the pacha of what you have seen." 
, Grothusen interpreted these words to him, the Turk very readily promised, 
to do so, and was then suffered to jump out of the window as the others had 
done. The Swedes being at last masters of the house, shut and barricadoed 
the windows again. They did not want arms; a ground room full of mus- 
kets and powder had escaped the tumultuous search of the Janissaries, and. 
was very serviceable to them, for, firing out of the windows upon this mul- 
titude of Turks, they killed two hundred in less than half a quarter of an 
hour. The cannon played against the house, but the stones being very soft, 
it only made holes without beating any thing down. The kam of Tartary, 
and the pacha, who would take the king alive, being ashamed to lose time and 
men, and employ a whole army against sixty persons, thought it proper to set 
fire to the house, to oblige the king to surrender. They ordered arrows twisted' 
round with lighted matches to be shot on the roof, and against the doors 
and windows, which presently set the house in a flame. The roof on fire 
was just ready to fall upon the Swedes. The king very calmly gave orders 
to extinguish the flames, and finding a little barrel full of liquor, he laid 
bold of it himself, and assisted by two Swedes, Hung it on the place where 
the fire was most violent. This proved to be a barrel of brandy, but the 
hurry that is inseparable from such a confusion, hindered him from think*, 
ing of it. The rage of the fire was redoubled by this, the king's apartment 
was consumed, and the great hall where the Swedes were, was filled with 
a terrible smoke, mixed with fresh flames, that burst through the doors in- 
to the neighbouring apartments. Half of the roof fell .in, the rest tumbled 
down without, cracking among the flames. One of the guards, named 
Walberg, dared, in this extremity to cry out, that they ought to surrender. 
" See, there is a strange fellow," said the king* " who thinks it not better to 
be burnt than made. a prisoner." Another of the guards, named Rosen, had. 
the thought to say, that " the chancery house, which was not above fifty 
paces distant, had a stone roof, and was proof against fire ; that, they ought, 
to sally out to gain that house, and defend shem selves there/' — " This is a 
true Swede," cried the king, embracing him, and made him a colonel upon 
the spot. " Come on my friends," said he, " take all the powder and 
ball you can carry, and let us gain the chancery sword in hand." , 

The Turks, who all the while encompassed this house in flames, saw . 
with an admiration mixed, with fear, that the Swedes did not come out of 
it; but their astonishment was greatly increased, when they saw the doors / 
open, and the king and his people desperately falling upon them* Charles 
and his principal officers were armed with sword and pistols; each fired/ 
two pistols at the instant that the door opened, and in tl)e twinkling of au . 
eye, throwing away their pistols, they drew their swords, and drpve the 
Turks fifty paces back ; but the moment after, this little troop was sur- . 
rounde^. The king being in boots, according to custom, was thrown down , 
by his spurs entangling one in another. One-and-twenty Janissaries inime* , 
djately fell upon him, disarmed him, and carried him to the pacha's quar- ; 
te.rs, some holding Him by the arms and some by the legs, as a sick person . 
is carried> for fear of incommoding him.. The moment the king was taken, . 
|J^ violence gf his temjper,. aqal the fury that so long and terrible. a. fight had . 
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put him into, gave way, on a sudden^ to a gentle and quiet behaviour. Not 
one impatient word dropt from him, nor one angry look. He beheld th£ 
Janissaries smiling, and those who carried him, crying Alia, with an indig- 
nation mixt with respect. His officers were taken at the same time, and 
stript by the Turks and Tartars. It was on the 12th of February 1713, that 
this strange adventure happened, which was also attended by some uncom- 
mon consequences. 
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; BOOK VII. 

: THE pacha of Bender waited in a solemn manner for Charles in fcts tent/ 
having by him Marco; an interpreter; he received this prince whh a" pro^ 
found respect, 'and desired him to repose himself on a sopha; but the king/ 
taking no notice of the civilities of the Turk, con tinned standing. " Blessed" 
be the Almighty," said the pacha, "-that your majesty is alive; TJiavebeen 
greatly afflicted that your majesty fovced me to put theorders of his high- 
ifess in execution." The king, only concerned that Iris three hUhoVed Sol- 
diers shou-ld suffer themselves to be taken in their intrench menrs, safld to Wit 
pacha, "Ah! if they had defended themselves as they ought, ire should 
h&ve held out these ten days."—*' Alas P' said the Turk; " what pfty it is 
such courage should be^so ill employed." He ordefed the king to be* cur- 
ried back to Bender on a horse richly caparisoned. His Swedes Wereerfher 
killed or taken ; his equipage, his goods, papers, and most necessary clothes 
were plundered or burnt. The Swedish officers were to be seen oh the roads'* 
half naked, and chained two and two, following the Tartars or ■fa-nissanes 
aa foot. The chancellor and generals had no-better rale, but Were att slaves 
t6 the soldiers to whose lot they fell. 

The most unfortunate destiny of all the prisoners, was- that of yotrngFre* 
derick, the kingVfirst valet de chambre, who toad saved his life at Pultowa, ■ 
and who, seconding the bold undertaking of Pomatowsky^ Jutti conducted 
hw master through his victorious enemies for the space of three long miles.' 
IVederick maintained in the action at Bender the reputation' he. had ac- 
quired at Pultowa ; he -fought always by Charles's side, and was not taken 
till he had killed twelve Turks with hisown hand." He wot said to equal 
king Augustus in strength, and had withal a most beautiful person, which 
was the cause of his unhappy end. Several Tartars disputed 1 this prize, and, 
inflamed with the fury of the battle, and an odious passion, not agreeing to 
whom the prey should belong, they* cut Frederick in two with their sabres. 
Ismael Pacha having conducted Charles XFI. to his seraglio in Bender, gave 
him his otfn apartment, and ordered him to be attended like a king; but 
took care to place Janissaries, as centinets, at the door'of his chamber. A 
bed was prepared for -him, but he fhitig himself, booted as he wa's, on a so- 
pha, and slept profoundly. An officer, *who waited near him, covered his 
head with a cap, but the king threw it away, as soon as he waked out of his 
first sleep, and the Turk, with astonishment, beheld a sovereign sleeping 
bare-headed in his boots. The next morning Is ma el introduced Fabrrcius 
into the king's chamber, who found him witto b is ctothes tori?, Hfr'ttobtsY 
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hands, and whole person covered with blood and dust, his eye-brows burnt* 
btit still his air . was perfectly composed. Fabricius flung himself on his 
knees before him, without being able to speak a word ; but soon recovering 
himself, by the free and affable manner in which the king spoke to him, he 
resumed his usual familiarity, and the^ discoursed very pleasantly on the 
tattle of Bender. "It is reported/' said Fabricius, " that your majesty 
killed twenty Janissaries with your own hand."—" Very good/' replied the 
king, " stories of that kind are always increased by one half," During this 
conversation, the pacha presented to the king his favourite Qrothusen, and 
eolonel Ribbins, whom he had the. generosity to ransome at his own ex- 
pence. Fabricius undertook to redeem other prisoners. Jeffreys, the En* 
glish envoy, joined with him to defray the expence; and La Motraye, a 
French gentleman, whom curiosity had brought to Bender, and who has 
written of some of these events* gave what he had. These strangers, assisted 
by the care, and even the money of the pacha, redeemed not only the offi- 
cers, but their very clothes from the hands of the Turks and Tartars. 

The next day they conducted the king prisoner, in a chariot covered with 
scarlet, towards Adrianople ; his treasurer Grothusen was with him; chan" 
oellor Mullern, and. other officers followed in another; several officers went 
on horseback, who, when they saw the king's chariot, could not refrain from 
tears. The pacha was at the head of the convoy. Fabricius told him it 
was shameful to let the king be without a sword, and prayed the pacha to 
give him one. " God forbid," said the pacha, " he would Cut our beards 
with it;" nevertheless, he did let him have one some hours after. As they 
w*re thusconducting, disarmed, and a prisoner, that king, who a few years 
before had given laws to so many states, and who was the arbiter q( the 
north, and the terror of Europe, there was seen in the same place another 
example of the -frailty of human greatness. King Stanislaus, having been 
seized in the Turkish dominions, was brought prisoner to Bender, at the very 
time that Charles XII. was carrying out of it. Stanislaus, no longer sup* 
ported by the hand that made him king, being without money, and of cow- 
sequence without a party in Poland, retired first to Pome rani a, and, not 
being able to preserve his own kingdom, defended, as well as he was able, 
the dominions of his benefactor. He went himself to Sweden, to hasten 
the succours that were wanted in Lwonia and Pomerauia. At last, having 
done all that could be expected from him, as the king of Sweden's friend, 
and struggled with ill-fortune, he thought it best to give up the crown he 
OBald keep no longer. He conferred about it with Fleming, king Augustus's 
first minister,, who was much indebted to him, arid promised him advanta- 
geous terms, if not out of gratitude, at least for his honour, or, which is 
most likely, to deceive him. . Stanislaus could not, however, decently ab» 
dicate the crown ^without the: consent of Charles, to whom he owed it. He 
wrote therefore tohim to Bender, to desire him to consent to an abdication, 
become necessary at that conjuncture, and not dishonourable from the mo- 
tives to it; he beseeohed him no longer to sacrifice his true interests for t he- 
sake of an unhappy friend, who was willing to make a sacrifice of himself 
to the public repose. Charles. XIL received these letters at Varnitza, and 
said iti sppassion to the courier, before many witnesses, " If he wont be a 
liuig, 1 shall kaow;bow to makeanoifcer to," tfiawslaut, thinking. his pre* 
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fence might have a better effect than his letters, went away for that purpose, 
taking with him baton Sparre, who has been since the ambassador of Swe-* 
den in France; he quitted his Polish habit for fear of being.discovered on 
the road, and passed the frontiers of Hungary and Transilvania continually 
tfrahf of being stopt, nor thought himself in safety tilt he came into Molda- 
via, at Yassi, on the Turkish territories, near that place where the c*ar had 
bo narrow an escape out of their hands ; but at Yassi he was stopt, and ex* 
amined ; they asked him what he was, he said a Swede, going on business 
to the king at Bender, Imagining that at- the very name of the king of Swe- 
den, the Turks would let him pass with honour, being a stranger to what 
had happened. They seized his person as soon as he said he was a .Swede, 
and carried him prisoner to Bender. It was soon known who he was, and 
the 5 account of his being taken was brought to the pacha, at the time that he 
was attending the chariot of the king of Sweden. The pacha told what' 
had happened to Fabricius, and he going up to the chariot of Charles XII. 
let hinrknow that he was not the only king who was prisoner in the hands of 
the Turks, but that Stanislaus was within a few miles of him, conducted 
by soldiers. " Hun to him, dear Fabrkmis,** said Charles, " bid him never 
make peace with king Augustus; and assure him that our affairs will take a 
Hew turn in a very little time.* Such was the inflexibility of Charles in his 
notions, that, abandoned as he was in Poland, invaded in his. own domi- 
nions, a captive to the Turks, and carrying prisoner he knew not whither, 
jet he still reckoned on his fortune, and relied on the assistance of 100,000 
men from the Ottoman Porte. Fabricius ran to discharge himself of his 
commission, accompanied by a Janissary, with the leave of the pacha. He' 
ftwnd, at some miles distance, the body of soldiers who conducted Sta* 
uhlans; he addressed himself to one, who was in the midst of them, dressed 
after the French manner, and very ill mounted, and asked him in German, 
*here the king of Poland was? The person he spoke to was Stanislaus 
himself, whom he did not know in that disguise; " WhatP* said the king, 
••have you then forgot me?" Fabricius then told him the sorrowful condi- 
tion the king of Sweden was in, and how unshaken his constancy was, whiclr 
was not at all useful to his design. When Stanislaus was near Bender, the 
pacha being returned, after having waited on Charles XII. a few miles, sent 
the Polish king an Arabian horse with magnificent furniture. 

He was received at Bender with a discharge of the artillery, and, bnt that 
he wanted liberty, had •' no reason to complain of his. treatment .there, 
Charles in the mean time was on the road to Adrianople, which place was* 
already filled with the noise of his battle; the Turks condemned and ad* 
mired him ; but the divan was so enraged, that he was threatened to be ba* 
nished to one of the islands of the Archipelago. 

Monsieur Desalours, who could have taken his part and prevented such 
an affront to Christian kings, was at Constantinople, as well as M. Ponia* 
towsky, whose genius was ever fruitful of invention. The greatest part ofl 
the Swedes at Adrianople were in prison, and the throne of the sultan seem* 
ed inaccessible on every side to the complaints of the king of Sweden r The • 
marquis de Fierville, a private agent from! France to Charles. at Bender, was. 
then at Adrianople, and dared venture to da this prince a service .when 
every one abandoned or oppressed hiau* He was very luckily second^ iti 
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this design by a French gentleman of an ancient family, named VilteloBjgtie^ 
a man -of intrepidity, who, not having at that time a fortune answerabletd 
his courage, a«tl charmed with the fame of the king' of Sweden, was eohfci 
into Turkey with a desire to get into the serviceof that prince. M. de Fief- 
ville, with the help of this young man, wrotea memorial in the name of the? 
king of Sweden, in which that monarch demanded justice of the sultan for 
the -insult offered, in his person, to all crowned heads' -: 'and against thetrea^ 
son, whether true or false, of the kam, ami. the pacha of Bender. The vi- 
zier, and other ministers, were accused in it, of having been corrupted by 
the Muscovites, of deceiving the grand seignior, of preventing the kmgV 
letters coming to his highness, and of obtaining, by artifices, from thestiU 
tew, an order so contrary to the hospitality of Musselmen*, by which the law' 
of nations was violated in a manner most iin worthy of so great an emperor, b^y 
attacking, with 20,000 men; a king who had only his own dbmestics to de^ 
feno! him, and who relied dn the sacred word of the sultan. When theme* 
mortal was drawn up, it was to be translated into the Turkish language, and*' 
wrote upon a particular sort of paper, made on purpose; for -every ttifng 
that is presented to the sultan. They applied to some French interpreters;* 
who were in the city ; but the king.of Sweden's affairs were so desperate^ 
and? the vizier declared so openly against him, that no one dared to traris^ 
lateM. de Fierville's writing. They foimdat last a 1 stranger whose hand was 
riot known at the Porte, and who, for the promise of Vreward and the'ass 
sarance of profound secrecy, translated the memorial into Turkish*' and 
wrote it' on the proper paper.' Baron Arvidson, an officer in the Swedish 
trodptt, counterfeited the king's hand to it: Fierville, who had the royal sig- r 
net,- put that to it, and the* whole 'Was sealed with the drms of Swedeti/ 
Vfllelongue undertook himself to put : thfs packet into the grand seignior's 
haid when he went to the mosque^ according *to custom. The same methfod 
had been u^d before to present memorials to the sultan against his minis-* 
ters ; but that' rendered this enterprise the more difficult tfhd dangerous; : 
The ; vfzier; who foresaw the Swedes would demand justice of his master; 
afad who was- but too well instructed *by the ruin of his predecessors, had' 
expressly forbid that any person should be futfered to approach the grand 
seignior, .and, above all, had ordered that every one should be seized who 3 
were seen about the mosque with' petitions. Villelongue knew this order/ 
and that he ventured his head in what be was doing; he quitted his owif 
habit, and put on that of a Greek, and having hid In his bosom the letter he 
was to present, he walked about very early near the mosque* Where the grand*' 
■seignior was to come. He counterfeited the madman, and danced between: 
twdfilrs' of Janissaries, through which the grand' seignior was to pass; now 
and then dropping some pieces of money out of his pockets to amuse the 
guard Sv As soon as the sultan approached > they- would "have made Ville* 
longue get out of way; but he fell onhrs knees and struggled with the Janis- 
saries, when, his cap falling off, the long hair ht wore' discovered him to be ; 
a; Frank. He received several blows, and -was* very ill-used; the grand' 
seignior, who was by this time very near, hfeard the tumult, and asked the 
reason of it. Villelongue cried, as laud as he xd til d, thhhian! ammanh 
M. mercy l° and drew the letter out of his bosom. -The sultan ordered him t* 
approach ; VHkfaogue ran. that momwty Jetnbsactd htottirrti p; <and present ' 
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'I. saying. Sutd krati dan ! " It is ihe king of Sweden gives it 
uiltaii put the letter in his bosom and went on to the mosque. 
In the mean time Villelongue was secured, and ltd to prisou in one of the 
outward buildings of the seraglio, 'Hie sultan, when he came from the 
mosque, after having read the lettei , would interrogate 1 lie prisoner himself. 
He put off his imperial habit and turban, and disguised himself like an offi- 
cer of the Janissaries, which he oftentimes docs, and look with him an old 
Maltese for his interpreter. By the favour of this disguise, Villelongue re- 
ceived an honour which no Christian ambassador ever had, to have a per- 
sonal conference, for above a quarter of an hour, with the Turkish emperor. 
He did not fail to lay open the complaints of Ilie king of Sweden, to accuse 
the ministers, or to demand satisfaction; and this he did with the greater 
freedom, because, though talking with the sultan himself, he was to take no 
notice of him but as bis equal. The pretended officer of the Janissaries 
laid to Villelongue, "Christian, assure thyself the sultan, my master, has 
the soul of an emperor, and if thy king of Sweden is injured, he will do him 
justice.'' Villelongue was soon released ; and, some weeks after, there wal 
a sudden change in the seraglio, which the Swedes altiibuted wholly to this 
conference. The mufti was deposed, the kum of Tartary banished to 
Ehodes, and the serasquier, pacha of Bender, to one of the islands of the 
Arcliip^l.igr). The Ottoman Porte is so subject to the like storms, that it is 
hard to determine, whether the sultan intended to appease the king of Swe- 
ll by these sacrifices or not. The manner of treating that prince afterwards, 
is tio proof of their great eagerness to please him. The favourite, Ali-Cou- 
niourgi.was thought to have made all these alterations alone, for his own pri- 
vate interest!!. It was said, that he had the kam of Tartary, and serasquier of 
Bender, banished for delivering the 1300 purses to the king, contrary to the 
order of the grand seignior. He placed the son of the deposed kam on his 
father's throne, a young man of his own age, who caretl little for his father, 
and upon whom Ali-Coumourgi depended very much iu the war which he 
was meditating. As to the grand vizier, Jussuf, he was not deposed till 
som.v weeks after, when Solimaii I'achii had the title of prime vizier. I must, 
needs say, that M, de Villelongue, and several Swedes, have assured me, 
that the letter which he presented to the sultan in the king's name, was the 
cause of all these great alterations at the Parte ; but M. de Fierville has told 
me quite the contrary. 1 have oftentimes met with the like contradictions 
Iyi what has been related to me. AU that an historian can do In such cases, 
is to tell the matters of fact ingenuously, without entering into the motives ; 
ate precisely what he knows, without pietending to the gift of di- 
vination. In the mean time, Charles XiL was conducted to the little 
castle of Demirtash, near Adrianople. A crowd of Turks went there to 
e arrival of this prince ; he was carried out of his chariot upon a sofa; 
but, to preveut his being seen by the multitude, he put a cushion over his 
head. It was some days before the Porte would sutler lum to reside at De- 
molica, a little town about six leagues from Adrianople, near the famous 
river Hebrus, called at present Mirizza, Coumourgi said to the grand vi- 
zier Soliuian, " Go, tell the king of Sweden he may remain at DeniotLca at 
long he lives ; I will answer for it, before a year's at au end, he will desire 
tekaveit; but be suie, above all thing-, to let him have no money." 
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Thus was the king, removed to the little town of Demotica, where the 
Porte allowed him a considerable thaim of provisions for himself and his. 
retinue, but only twenty-five crowns a-day in money to buy pork and wine* 
which are things that the Turks never provide; but his purse of five hundred 
trowns a-day, as he had at Bender, was quite taken away. He was hardly 
got to Demotica with his little court, before the grand vizier Soli man was 
deposed, and his place given to Ibrahim Molla, who was a man of an ex* 
ceeding fierce and brutish temper. It will not be unnecessary to be ao 
qua in ted with his history, that all the viceroys of the Ottoman empire may 
be particularly known, on whom the fortune of Charles so long depended. 
He was a common sailor at the accession of the sultan Achmet III.* which 
emperor would often disguise himself as a private person, a priest, ordervis* 
and slip into the coffee-houses and public places at Constantinople, to hear 
what was said of him, and from thence to learn the sentiments of the 
people. He one day overheard this sailor complaining that the Turkish 
vessels never returned home with any prizes, and swore that if he was cap- 
tain, he would never enter the porte of Constantinople without taking some 
ship from the infidels. The grand seignior, the very next day, ordered the 
command of a ship to be given him, and sent him on a cruise. The new captain 
returned in a few days with a Maltese bark, and a galley of Genoa. At the 
end of two years he was made captain-general of the sea, and at last grand 
vizier. As soon as he was in this post, he thought he might do without the 
favourite, and, to make himself necessary, he projected a war with the Mus- 
covites : with this design he set up a tent near the place were the king of 
Sweden lived. He invited that prince to meet him there with the new kam 
of Tartary, and the French ambassador. The king being,, by his mis- 
fortunes, the more sensible of affronts, looked upon this, of being sent for by 
a subject, as one of greatest that could be offered him, therefore sent his 
chancellor Mullein in his stead ; and, for fear the Turks should fail in re- 
spect to him, and force him to do something beneath his dignity, this prince, 
who was extreme in every thing, took to his bed, and resolved to go no 
more abroad as long as he was at Demotica. He remained thus for ten 
months, pretending to be sick; none but chancellor Mullern, Grothusen, 
and colonel Dubens, ever eat with him. They had not any of the conveni- 
ences which are used by the Francs; they were stripped of those in .the af» 
fair of Bender ; so that all pomp and delicacy were wanting at thejr repasts, 
and they were forced to wait upon themselves : chancellor Mullern doing 
the business of cook for the whole time. Whilst Charles XII. thus passed 
his time in his bed-chamber, he received an account of the desolation of aU 
his provinces situated out of Sweden. General Steinbock, famous for hav- 
ing driven the Danes out of Scandinavia, and overcoming their best troops, 
with a parcel of peasants, still maintained the glory of the Swedish arms. 
He defended, as well as he was able, Pomerania, Bremen, and what the king 
had left in Germany, but could not hinder the Danes and Saxons united 
from passing the Elbe and besieging Stade, a strong and considerable town 
near that river, in the dutchy of Bremen : it was bombarded and burnt to 
ashes, and the garrison forced to surrender at discretion, before Steinbock 
could come up to their relief. This general, who had about 19,000 men, 
half of them horse, pursued the enemy, who were as strong again, and: ah* 
VOL. vi. <* 
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liged them to repass the Elbe, and came up with them in the dutchy of Meck- 
lenburg, near a place called Gadebush, and a little river of the same name, 
on the 20th of December 1712. The Saxons and Danes were posted with 
a morass before them, and were supported by a wood behind ; they had the 
advantage both of number and ground, and there was no coming at them 
but by crossing the morass under the fire of their artillery. Stein bock went 
on at the head of his troops, arrived in order of battle, and began one of 
the most bloody engagements that ever happened between those two rival 
nations. After three hours fight the Danes and Saxons were overcome, and 
left the field of battle. A son of king Augustus, and the count of Konis- 
mar, known by the name of the count de Saxe, learned in this battle the 
Art of war. This was the same count de Saxe who had the honour after* 
wards to be elected duke of Courland, though without success, and who 
wanted nothing but force to enjoy the most incontestable right that man 
«ver had to sovereignty : I mean the unanimous suffrages of a people. He 
commanded a regiment at Gadebush, and had a horse killed under him. I 
heard ,him say, that the Swedes all kept their ranks, and that, even after the 
victory was gained, and their enemies lay dead at their feet, not one of the 
Swedish soldiers durst stoop to strip them till prayers were said in the field 
of battle: so stedfast were they in the severe discipline to which their king 
had used them. Steinbock, after the victory, remembering that the Danes 
had reduced Stade to ashes, went to be revenged upon Altena, which be- 
longed to the king of Denmark. Altena is higher than Hamburgh, on the 
xiyer Elbe, and receives pretty large vessels into its port. The king.of Den* 
mark granted many privileges to this town, with design of establishing a 
-flourishing trade there. Already had the industry of the people, encourag- 
ed by the prudent views of their prince, brought their town into the number 
of those which are accounted trading and rich places. Hamburgh began to 
grow jealous of it, and desired nothing more than its destruction. As soon 
as Steinbock came within sight of it, he sent a trumpet to bid the inhabi- 
tants retire with what they could carry of their effects, for he was come to 
destroy their town, The magistrates came and flung themselves at his feet, 
and offered him a ransom of 100,000 crowns. Steinbock demanded 200,000; 
-the Altenois begged him to let them send to their correspondents at Ham- 
burgh, and assured him they would bring the money the next day ; the Swe- 
dish general answered, that they must give it that instant, or he would hum 
their town without delay. It was said, that the Hamburghers gave a large 
sum privately to Steinbock to purchase the ruin of this town, which they so 
jnuch dreaded \ and that Steinbock, in this severity, satisfied his interest, his 
revenge, and that of his master. His troops were in the suburbs with torches 
in their hands ; and a weak wooden gate and a dry ditch were the only de- 
fences of the town. The miserable inhabitants were obliged to quit their 
houses with precipitation at midnight : it was on the 9th of January 1713, 
in extreme cold weather, when a violent north wind helped to spread the 
flames, and render the sufferings more insupportable to the poor people, who 
were exposed in the open fields. Men, women, and children, bending be* 
neath the weight of goods they carried, and lamenting their hard fate, went 
to seek for safety on the neighbouring plains, covered with snow. , 

Young people were seen bearing the old apd bed-ridden on their shoulc\er^ 
/ *■■ ... 
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Women, newly delivered, carried their children to die with them of- the 
cold on the hills, whilst they beheld at a distance the flames which were 
consuming their country. All the inhabitants were not got out of the town 
before the Swedes set fire to it It burnt from midnight till about ten in the 
morning. The houses being chiefly timber, were soon consumed ; and, in 
the morning, it did, not appear as if a town had ever been in the place 
where it stood. The aged, the sick, and the wpmen of the most weakly 
constitutions, who had lain on the ice while their houses were burning, came 
to the gates of Hamburgh, and begged to be let in to save their lives; but the 
Hamburghers refused them, on pretence that some contagious distempers 
had reigned in Altena. Thus the greatest part of these wretched people 
died under the walls,, calling heaven to witness to the barbarity of the 
Swedes : and those of Hamburgh, who did not treat them with less inhume* 
nity. All Germany complained of this violence; the ministers and gene- 
rals of Poland and Denmark, wrote to count Steinbock to reproach him" 
with so great cruelty, which being committed without necessity, could leave 
him no excuse, but must set both God and man against him. 

Steinbock answered, " That he had not gone to these extremities, but to 
teach the king, his master's enemies, not to make war, for the future, like 
barbarians, but to shew some regard to the law of nations; that they had 
filled Pomerania with their cruelties, wasted that beautiful province, and 
sold near 100,000 of its inhabitants to the Turks ; that his torches at Altena* 
were no more than reprisals for the red-hot bullets that had consumed 
Stade ; that war was not the theatre on which mildness and moderation 
were to be shewn ;,that neither Lewis the XIV. who allowed the burning of 
the palatinate, nor those who had followed his example, and even exceeded 
him since, were looked upon as men more cruel than others; and lastly, if 
these excesses were to be condemned, the Muscovites, the Danes, and the, 
Saxons, were first to be accused, who set the example." It was with this 
fury that the Swedes and their enemies made war upon one another; and if 
Charles XII. could have appeared at that time in Pomerania, it is to be be* 
/ lieved, that he might have recovered his former fortune. His armies, though 
far from his presence, were still animated by his spirit ; but as the absence 
of a chief is dangerous to affairs, and prevents the best advantage to be 
made of victories ; so Steinbock lost by parcels, what he had gained in the 
most signal actions, and which at other times would have been decisive. As 
much a conqueror as he was, he could not prevent the Muscovites, Saxony, 
and Danes, from re-uniting. They seized his quarters ; and he lost several 
of his men in little skirmishes ; 2000 of his troops were drowned in the Ei- 
der, as they were going into winter quarters in Holstein ; which losses were 
not to be retrieved, in a country where he was surrounded by powerful ene* 
mies. Holstein had for its sovereign, at that time, the young duke Frede* 
rick, but twelve years old, nephew to the king of Sweden, and son of that 
duke who was killed at the battle of Crassau. The bishop of Lubeck, his 
uncle, under the name of administrator, governed this unhappy country, 
which was hardly ever peaceably possessed by its sovereigns ; and he fear* 
ing to lose the dominions of his nephew, would, in appearance, have pre* 
served a neutrality ; but that was impossible between an army of the king 
*f Sweden, whose heir the duke of Holstein might be, and that of the al' 
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lies, who were ready to invade them. Count Steinbock, hard pressed by 
the enemy, and not able to preserve his little army, demanded of the bi- 
shop-administrator to be admitted into the castle of Tonnington. The bishop 
finding himself reduced to this hard dilemma of venturing the loss of all the 
king's army, or drawing upon Hoi stein the vengeance of Denmark, had re- 
course to cunning, the mean and dangerous refuge of weak minds; and or- 
dered Wolf, the governor, to receive the Swedish troops into the place, but 
not to speak of any such order ; and Steinbock on his side, swore to keep 
the negotiation a secret. Wolf was to take the blame upon himself of let* 
ting in the army, by his own authority, and disobeying the orders of his so- 
vereign; but all this artifice turned only to the disadvantage of the duke, 
the country, and Steinbock. The czar, and the kings of Denmark and 
Prussia, blocked up Tonnington ; and the provisions which should have 
come to the' little army, they were disappointed of, by a fatality, that all 
along this war, attended the affairs of Sweden. At last Steinbock was 
forced to surrender himself prisoner with his troops, to the king of Den- 
mark on the 17th of May 1713, and thus was that army dispersed, which 
had gained the two famous battles Elsinburg and Gadebush, under a ge- 
neral of whom the greatest hopes were conceived, and the king of Denmark 
had the satisfaction to have in his hands, the man who constantly stopt the 
progress of his arms, and had burnt his town of Altena to ashes. Steinbock, 
at his going out of Tonnington, assured the king of Denmark, that he had 
entered it by stratagem and deceived the governor, who swore the same, 
choosing rather the shame of being surprised than to divulge his master's 
secret. The duke of Hoi stein and the bishop-administrator, protested they 
had preserved the neutrality, and begged the mediation of the king of Prus- 
sia and the elector of Hariover; but all this artifice, not supported by force, 
did not hinder the king of Denmark from besiegirig Wolf in Tonnington, 
tome time after, with his own army, and that of the czar. This governor 
surrendered, as Steinbock had done, and at length confessed the secret, 
which the Danes had always suspected. This was a fair pretence for the 
king of Denmark to seize the dominions of the duke of Hoistein, of which 
there is but a very small part as yet restored to him. The same king of 
Denmark, who ravaged without scruple, the dutchy of Hoistein, had the 
generosity to treat Steinbock in another manner, and shewed that kings are 
oftentimes more concerned for their interest than their revenge. He suffered 
the incendiary of Altena, to go free in Copenhagen on his parole; and af- 
fected to shew him uncommon civilities, till Steinbock endeavouring to es- 
cape, had the misfortune to be stopt, and convicted of breach of his parole. 
He was then close confined, and forced to ask the king's pardon, which 
was granted him. All Pomerania, except Stralsund, Rugen, and some 
neighbouring places, being without defence, became a prey to the allies, and 
was sequestered in the hands of the king of Prussia. The country of Bre- 
men was filled with Danish garrisons. At the same time the Muscovites 
over-ran all Finland, and beat the Swedes, who now began to be disheart- 
ened, and being inferior in number to their warlike enemies, could no longer* 
pretend to a superiority in courage. To complete the misfortunes of Swe- 
den, the king resolved to stay at Demotica, and still fed himself with hopes 
«! that assistance from the Turks which he had no reason to expect Ihray 
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htm Molla, that fierce vizier, who was so resolutely bent on a war with the 
Muscovites, contrary to the views of the favourite, was strangled between 
two doors. The place of vizier was become so dangerous, that no one dated 
to accept of it ; but it remained vacant for six months. At last the fa- 
vourite Ali-Coumotirgi took the title of grand vizier. Then all the king of 
Sweden's hopes vanished. He knew Coumourgi would not serve him unless 
it was for his own interest. He had been eleven months at Demottca, hur- 
ried in oblivion and inaction; this extreme idleness, succeeding all at onoc 
to the most violent exercises, gave him at last that illness which he had 
only feigned before. He was thought to be dead all over Europe ; and (ha 
couHcil of regency, which he had settled at Stockholm, when he left nk 
capital, hearing no more from him, the senate, in a body, waited on the 
princess Ulrica Eleonora, to desire she would take the regency upon herself 
during the absence of her brother. She accepted it ; but when she found 
that the senate would oblige-her to make peace with the czar, and the king 
of Denmark, who attacked Sweden on every side, this princess judging her 
brother would never ratify such a peace, resigned the regency, and sent * 
Jong detail of this affair into Turkey. The kinir received his sister's packet 
at Demotica; and that despotic temper, which he had imbibed at his birth, 
made him forget that Sweden had ever been free, and that the senate for- 
merly governed the kingdom jointly with the kings. He looked upon this 
body no otherwise than as a company of domestic servants, who would ma* 
nage the house in the absence of their master ; he wrote to them, that if 
they wanted to govern, he would send one of his boots to them, to which 
they might appJy for orders. To* prevent, therefore, any attempts in Swede* 
against his authority, and to defend his country, having lost all hopes of 
any thing from the Ottoman, Porte, and depending only on himself, he sig- 
nified to the grand vizier his desire of departing, and to return by the way 
of Germany. The French ambassador, Desaleurs, who transacted all the 
affairs of Sweden, made the demand for him. " Well," said the vizier to 
count Desaleurs, " did not I tell you, that the king of Sweden would want 
to go before the year was out? Tell him he may either go, or stay, as he 
pleases, but let him be resolved, and, if he goes, fix his day, that we may 
not be embarrassed a second time in an affair like that of Bender.'* 

Count Desaleurs softened these words to the king. The day was set; 
but Charles, before he left Turkey, was willing to shew the state of a great 
king, although in the wretched condition of a fugitive. He gave Grothusen 
the title of ambassador extraordinary, and sent him in form to take leave 
at Constantinople, with a train of fourscore persons all richly clothed. 

The private shifts he was put to in furnishing out this embassy were more 
mortifying than the design of it was pompous. M. Desaleurs lent the king 
40,000 crowns. Grothusen had sent agents to Constantinople, who bor- 
rowed in his name, 1000 crowns, at 50 per cent, of a jew ; 200 pistoles of 
an English merchant, and 1000 litres of a Turk. Thus they got together 
wherewithal to enable them to present the divan with the diverting comedy 
of a Swedish embassy,- Grothusen received at Constantinople, all the ho- 
nours that are done by the Porte to ambassadors extraordinary of kings on 
the day of their audience. The design of it was to obtain money from th' 
grand vizier, font this minister was inexorable. 
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Grothusen proposes to borrow a million of the Porte. The vizier an- 
swered, " That his master knew how to give when he had a mind to it; 
but that it was beneath bis dignity to lend ; that the king should be fur* 
nished with all things necessary for his journey, in a manner worthy of him 
that sent it them; and that perhaps the Porte might make him some- pre- 
sent in gold or money ; but that fie must not depend upon it. At length, 
the king of Sweden led Turkey, and began his journey on the first of Oc- 
tober 1714. A Capigi Pacha with six Chiaoux came to receive him at the 
castle of Demirtash, whither he had come to reside a few days before. He 
presented him, from the grand seignior, with a large scarlet tent, embroi- 
dered with gold, a sabre set with precious stones, and eight beautiful Ara- 
bian horses with magnificent saddles, and stirrups of massive silver. It is 
not beneath the dignity of an historian to tell, that the Arabian groom who 
had the care of these horses, gave the king their genealogy ; it is a custom 
Jong established among these people to take more notice of the families of 
their horses than of their men ; which is not perhaps very unreasonable, 
since among animals, when the breed is preserved without any mixture, it is 
never known to degenerate. Sixty waggons loaded with all sorts of provi- 
sions, and three hundred horses formed the convoy. The Capigi Pacha, 
knowing that several Turks had lent money to the people in the king's re- 
tinue at a very great interest, said, that, as usury was forbidden by the 
Mahometan law, he desired his majesty to liquidate the debts, and- order 
the resident he should leave at Constantinople, to pay only the capital. 
"No," said the king, " if my servants have given notes for one hundred 
crowns, they should be paid, though they had but ten for them. He proposed 
to the creditors to follow him, assuring them they should be paid both their 
debts and their charges. Many of them undertook the journey to Sweden 
and Grothusen had orders to see them paid. The Turks to shew the more 
respect to there guest, made but short stages every day; but this respectful 
slowness tired the patience of the king. He rose as usual about three in 
the morning, and being dressed, went himself to call up the Capigi and 
Chiaoux, and ordered the march while it was dark. The Turkish gravity 
was very much discomposed by this new method of travelling, but the king 
took pleasure to plague them, and said, " He would revenge himself a lit- 
tle for the affair at Bender. When he came to the frontiers of Turkey, 
Stanislaus went by another road into Germany, to retire to the dutchy of 
Deux Ponts, a province that borders on the palatinate of the Rhine and Al- 
sace, and which has belong'd to the kings of Sweden from the time that it 
was united to the crown by Charles X. the successor of Christina. Charles 
assigned to Stanislaus the revenue of this dutchy, then reckoned about 
70,000 crowns ; and this was the end of so many projects, so many wars, 
and so many hopes. Stanislaus would and could have made an ad- 
vantageous treaty with king Augustus, but the untractable obstinacy of 
Charles XII. made" him lose bis lands and real possessions in Poland, to 
preserve only the title of king. This prince continued in the dutchy of 
Deux-Ponts until the death of Charles, but the dutcby falling then tp a 
prince of the Palatine family, he retired to Wissemburg in French Alsatia. 
M* Sum, envoy from king Augustus, complaining of it to the duke of Or- 
leans, regent of France, the duke made him this remarkable answer, v Sir, 
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let the king your master know, that France has always been an asylum for 
unfortunate kings." 

The king of Sweden being arrived on the confines of Germany, found 
that the emperor had given orders that he should be received, in all part* 
of his dominions, with the state that was due to him. All the towns and 
villages, through which his route was fixed, made preparations to receive 
him, and the people waited with impatience to see the extraordinary man, 
whose victories and misfortunes, nay, whose least actions, and even his ly- 
ing still, had made so much noise both in Europe and Asia. But Charles 
had no relish for all this pomp, nor any inclination to make a shew of the 
prisonerof Bender: he had even resolved never to enter Stockholm, till he had 
done something to retrieve his ill fortune. When he came to Targowit*, 
on the frontiers of Transylvania, after having taken leave of the Turkish 
guards, he called his people together, and bade them be under no concern 
for him, but make what haste they could to Stralsund in Pomerania, about 
three hundred leagues from thence on the Baltic sea. He took nobody 
with him but a young man named During, whom he had lately made a 
colonel, and parted with his officers cheerfully, leaving them all in confu- 
sion, in fear, and sorrow: he put on a black peruke to disguise himself, fofr 
lie always before wore his own hair; a gold laced hat, a grey suit of 
clothes, and a blue cloak, passing for a German officer, and rode post with 
only colonel During. He avoided, in his way, as much as he could, the 
countries of his secret or open enemies, and went through Hungary, Mora- 
via, Austria, Bavaria, Wirtemburg, the Palatinate, Westphalia, and Meek- 
lenburg : thus he almost made the tour of Germany* and lengthened hit 
journey by one half more than he had occasion to do. After having rode, 
■without stopping, the first day, young During, who was not used to such 
excessive fatigues, like the king of Sweden, fainted as he got off his horse* 
The king, who would not stop a moment upon the road, asked During, 
when he came to himself, how much money he had ? During answering, 
that he had about 1000 crowns in gold: «' give me half of them," said the 
.king, " I see you are not in a condition to follow, J will go the rest of the 
journey by myself: During entreated him to vouchsafe only to take three 
hours repose, and assured him by that time he should be able to remount 
his horse, and follow his majesty ; beseeching him, at the same time, to 
consider what risques he was going to run. The king would not listen to 
him; but made him give him the five hundred crowns, and called for 
horses. During, dreading the resolution of the king, made use of this in- 
nocent stratagem ; he took the master of the post-house aside, and pointing 
to the king of Sweden, " this man," said he, " is my cousin, we are tra- 
velling together about the same business; he sees I am out of order, and 
yet he will not stay three hours for me; I desire you will give him the worst 
horse in your stable, and let me have a post-chaise, or something of that 
sort." He slipt a couple of ftucats into the post-master's hand, who com* 
plied exactly with the request, and gave the king a horse that was both 
lame and restive. With this equipage, the monarch sat out, at ten o'clock 
at night, in the dark, the* wind, the snow, and the rain. His fellow-tra- 
veller, after having slept a few hours, went after him in a chaise with two 
strong horses, and overtook him about break of day with his horse tired 
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and walking to the next post town. lie was forced to get into the chaise 
•with During, and slept upon the straw. Thus they continued their journey, 
fiding on horse-back all *day, and sleeping in a chaise all night, without 
stopping any where. After sixteen days travelling in this manner, and not 
without being more than once in danger of being taken, they arrived at 
last, upon the 21st of November 1714, at the gates of Stralsund, about 
one o'clock in the morning. The king told the centiriel, " he was a courier, 
dispatched from the king of Sweden In Turkey, and that -he must speak 
that moment with general Duker, the governor of the town." The centinel 
answered him, " that it was too late, that the governor was gone to bed, 
and that he must wait until it was day-break." The king replied, " that 
became upon important business, and told them, that if they did not awake 
the governor without delay, they should be all hanged in the morning." 
At last a serjeant went and waked the governor ; and Duker, imagining 
that it was, perhaps, one of the king's generals, ordered the gates to be 
opened, and this courier was introduced into his chamber. Duker, h^lf 
asleep, asked, " what news from the king*" His majesty taking him by the 
ahoulder, " what," said he, " Duker, have my most faithful subjects forgot 
ine?*' The general immediately knew him; but could scarce believe his eyes, 
tie jumped out of his bed, and embraced his master's knees, with tears of 
joy in his eyes. The news was spread all over the town in an instant. 
Every body got up, and the soldiers surrounded the house of the governor. 
The streets were tilled with people, who were inquiring of one another, if 
it was true the king was there? the windows were illuminated, and the con- 
duits ran with wine, to the light of 1000 torches, and the noise of the artil- 
lery. In the mean time the king went to bed, which he had not done in 
sixteen days before: they were obliged to cut off his boots, his legs were so 
swelled | with the fatigue he had undergone. He had neither linen nor 
clothes; but they got together a wardrobe for him in haste, of what things 
they could find in the town. When he had slept a few hours, he got up 
to review his troops and visit the fortifications; and the same day sent 
orders, every where, to renew the war with more vigour than ever against 
his enemies. 

Europe was at that time in a condition very different from that in which 
it was when Charles left it in the year 1709. The war which had so long 
disturbed every place in the south, that is to say, Germany, England, Hol- 
land, France, Spain, Portugal, and Italy, was extinguished. This general 
peace was produced by some private quarrels that happened in the court of 
England. The earl of Oxford, an able minister, and the lord Bolingbroke*, 

* I wonder a French poet, as Monsieur de Voltaire is, should say this of a person, 
who, on a certain occasion, to abuse some such unaccountable statesman as himself, 
laid they were no better politicians than the French are poets: but indeed the French, 
upon other accounts, have reason to speak well of one who was so instrumental in mak- 
ing an advantageous peace for tbeir monarch, after £e bad been beaten, for ten years 
successively, by those very Englishmen, which the same author, in his introduction 
to this history, says, are no more like the English in Cromwell's time, than the monks 
and monseigneurs, who fill the streets of Rome, are like the ancient Scipios. What, 
then, must those Frenchmen be, who have been so often mauled by them? As to this 
gentleman's fine parts, it has always been the opinion of wise men, that those shew the 
finest parts,, who are capable of performing what is right and justifiable. Whether 
the giving up so many waluable branches of our trade, betraying our allies, and suf- 
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a man of the finest parts and greatest eloquence of his time, had got the 

better of the famous Duke of Marlborough,' and persuaded queen Anne to 

make peace with Lewis XIV. France having England no longer for an 

enemy, presently forced the other powers to an accommodation. Philip V. 

the grandson of Lewis XIV. began to reign peaceably over the ruins of the' 

Spanish monarchy. The emperor of Germany being master of Naples and 

Flanders, was firmly established in his vast dominions. Lewis XIV. desired 

fering the poor unhappy Catalans to be sacrificed as they were by that treaty of peace, 
in the making which, this gentleman, of such, fine parts and eloquence, had so great a 
share, he so or not, will not, I think, admit of a question. If honour, humanity, and 
gratitude, have nothing to do with fine parts, then he will not be deprived of the repu- 
tation of them by the expedition to Canada, nor by the returns he has made to some 
persons of high worth and truly fine parts, who were instrumental to procure him, not' 
only the liberty of breathing his native air, but to enjoy his family estate. As a proof 
of his gratitude, and of the good opinion his country ought to have of him, I shall 
take leave to transcribe part of an account which lately fell into my hands, of the pro- 
ceedings in parliament, in relation to the bill that was brought in to enable him to en- 
joy his estate. Mr. Ch r of the Ex— — r, on this occasion, said, in the house of 

commons, " That he was fully satisfied, that he had sufficiently atoned for his past 
offences, and therefore deserved the favour of that house, so far as to enable him to 
enjoy the family inheritance that was settled upon him; which, according to the opi- 
nion of the best lawyers, he could not do by virtue-of his majesty's most gracious par* 
don, without an act of parliament." After a small dispute among the lawyers about the 

validity of such a pardon, in the present case, the right honourable Mr. M en, 

comptroller of his majesty's household stood up, and strenuously opposed the motion. 
He said, among other things, " That as be had the honour to be one of the king's im- 
mediate servants, it might, perhaps, by some, be thought unbecoming his station to 
appear against a petition, to the presenting which, his majesty, in his royal clemency 
and goodness, had graciously been pleased to give his consent: but that, being at liberty 
to follow the dictates of his own conscience in this matter, he would freely declare his 
opinion, that the public crimes for which this petitioner stood attainted, were so hei- 
nous, so flagrant, and of so deep a dye, as not to admit of any expiation or attone- 
ment; aud whatever he might have done to deserve his private grace and pardon, yet 
he thought him altogether unworthy of any national favour." Hereupon, Mr. Comptroller 
ripped up the late Lord B 's scandalous conduct, while he had a share in the admini- 
stration of affairs. " How he was the principal adviser of, and actor in, the wicked mea- 
sures that were then pursued ; his clandestine negotiation of peace, without the privity 
of the queen's allies, contrary to the express tenor of the grand alliance; his insolent 
behaviour to all the confederates in general, and the Dutch in particular; his sacrificing 
the interest of the whole confederacy, and the honour of his own country, particularly in 
abandoning the poor and brave Catalans; a transaction with which he had an opportu- 
nity to be so well acquainted, as having had the honour, at that juncture, to serve the 
nation as the queen's minister in Portugal ; and, to sum up all his crimes in one, his 
traiterous design of defeating the Protestant Succession, the foundation of both our 
present and future happiness : and of advancing a popish Pretender to the throne, 
which would have involved his native country in endless misery." This speech made a 
great impression ou the assembly ; and several other eminent members spoke to the 

same efljject, particularly A. O w, Esq. the Lord William Pawlet, Sir Thomas Pen- 

gelly, Mr. Gybbon, ana* serjeant Miller. This last gentleman, in a concise, but pa- 
thetic manner, said, " He was against the motion for three very substantial reasons: 
first, because he thought it against the interest of rhe king; secondly, against the inte- 
rest of his country; thirdly, against the interest of the present ministry. That he 
loved the king better than he loved himself; and hated his enemies more than he did : that 
he loved his country as lie loved himself; and as he thought its interest inseparable from 
the king's, so he would not have public favour shewn to one who had acted in so noto- 
rious a manner against both: and, as for the present ministers, he was so well satisfied 
with their just, prudent, and successful management, that he was not willing to «ce 
them exposed to the cabals and intrigues of their inveterate, though seemingly recon- 
ciled, enemies." Thus far Mr. Miller; and so much for the debate. 
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nothing more than to finish his long course in peace. Anne, queen of Eng- 
land, died on the 1st of August 1714, hated by half her people for giving 

peace to so many states. Her B , James Stuart, an unfortunate prince, 

excluded from the throne almost at his birth, not appearing in England to 
claim that succession, which there would have been new laws to have settled 
on him if his party had prevailed ; George 1. elector of Hanover, was una- 
nimously acknowledged king of Great Britain : the throne belonging to this 
elector, not by right of blood, although he was descended from a daughter of 
James I. but by virtue of an act of parliament. Being called, at an advanced 
*g e > to govern a people whose, language * he did not understand, and among 
^hom he was a perfect stranger, he looked upon himself rather as the elec- 
tor of Hanover, than as the king of England. All his ambition was to ag- 
grandize his German dominions, whither he went every year to visit his 
subjects, who adored him. In other things, he was better pleased to live 
like a private man, than a ruler. The pomp of royalty was to him an un- 
easy burthen. He lived with a small number of old courtiers in great fami- 
liarity and freedom ; and if he was not the king who made the mosj shin- 
ing figure in Europe, he was one of the wisest, and the only one who knew 
how to taste, on a throne, the 6weets of friendship and a private life. Such 
vere the principal monarchs, and such the situation of the south of Europe. 
The alterations that happened in the north were of another nature. The 
kings were all at war, ana' all united against the king of Sweden. Augustus 
had been long restored to 'the iprown of Poland, by the assistance of the 
CEar, and with the consent of the emperor 6f Germany, queen Anne of 
England, and the states-general ; who, all guarantees for the treaty of Al- 
ifcnstad, when Charles XII. imposed his own laws, desisted now from that 
obligation, when he was no longer to be feared. But Augustus did not en- 
joy the greatest tranquillity. The republic of Poland, in receiving their 
king again, renewed their fears of arbitrary power; they were all in arms to 
oblige him to agree to the Pacta Conventa, which is a sacred contract be- 
tween the people and the king; and seemed to have called home their 
roaster only to declare war against him. In the beginning of these troubles 
there was not one word said of Stanislaus ; his party seemed to be quite an- 
nihilated ; and the king of Sweden was no longer remembered in Poland, 
but as a torrent, which, in its course had, for a time, bore all before it. 

Pultowa, and the absence of Charles XII. which occasioned the fall of 
Stanislaus, brought on the ruin of the duke of Holsteio, who being nephew 
to Charles, was stripped of his dominions by the king of Denmark. The 
king of Sweden tenderly loved the father, and was very much moved at the 
misfortunes of the son. Moreover, having done nothing in his life but for 
glory, the fall of sovereigns, whom he had made himself, or re-established 
on their thrones, affected him as sensibly as the loss of so many provinces 
would have done. Among those who enriched themselves by these losses, 
was Frederick William, soon after king of Prussia, who shewed as great an 

. • This is a very great mistake of M. de Voltaire, for that king was thoroughly, 
acquainted both with the language and government pf the English people, long before 
he came among them ; though, from a reservedness in his temper, he did not choose to 
converse in a language which, perhaps, be could not pronounce like a native, but he 
knew every thing that was said, to him iq it* 
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inclination to war, as his father did to peace; and had Stettin, and a part? 
of Pomerania delivered to him, for 400,000 crowns, which he paid to the k'ng 
of Denmark, and the czar. George, elector of Hanover, who was then be- 
come king of England, had also sequestered in his hands the dutcy of Bre- 
men and Verden, which had been pledged to him, by the king of Denmark, 
for 60,000 pistoles. Thus they disposed of the spoils of Charles XII. and 
those who had them to keep, became by their interests, as dangerous ene- 
mies, as those who took them from him. The czar was, without doubt, the 
most to be feared ; his former defeats, his victories, his very faults, his per- 
severance to instruct himself, and teach his subjects what he had learnt, 
and his continual labours, made him a great man in every thing. Riga was 
already taken. Livonia, Ingria, Carelia, half of Finland, all provinces con* 
quered by the ancestors of Charles, were now subject to the Muscovites. 
Peter Alexiowitz, who but twenty years before, had not one vessel in the 
Baltic, saw himself master of that sea, at the head of a fleet of thirty ships 
of the line. One of these ships he built with his own hands, and was the 
best carpenter, the best admiral, and best pilot in the north. There was 
not a difficult passage that he had not sounded himself, from the bottom of 
the Gulf of Bothnia to the ocean ; having joined the labour of a common 
sVilor, to the experiments of a philosopher, and the great designs of an em- 
peror; and becoming an admiral by degrees, anch^t help of victories, as he 
had before a general at land. While prince .Gaflicsin, a general he had 
formed, and one of those who best assisted his designs, finished the conquest 
of Finland, took Vasa, arnd beat the Swedes ; this emperor put to sea to 
eonquer the Isle of Alan, situated in the Baltic sea, about twelve leagues 
from Stockholm. He departed for this expedition in the beginning of July 
1714, whilst his rival,Charles XII. kept his bed at Demotic*. He embarked 
at the port of Cronslot, which he had built a few years before, within four 
miles of Petersburgh. This new port, the fleet that was in it, and the officers,, 
and sailors who manned the fleet, were all of his own forming, and on 
which side soever he cast his eyes, he saw nothing that he had not in a 
manner created. The Russian fleet was at the top of Alan on the 15th of 
July, composed of thirty ships of the line, four-score galleys, and a hun- 
dred half gallies- It carried 20,000 soldiers, admiral Apraxin the com- 
mander, and the emperor served as rear-admiral. The Swedish fleet came 
up with it on the 19th, commanded by vice-admiral Erinchild ; it was not 
so strong by two-thirds ; nevertheless, they fought for three hours. The Czar 
attacked the ship in which Erinchild was, and took her after a hot engage- 
ment. The day of the victory he landed 16,000 men at Alan ; and having 
taken several Swedish soldiers, who had not yet got on board the fleet of 
Erinchild, he carried them away prisoners in his own ships. He returned 
into his port of Cronslot with Erinchild'* great ship, three of a less size, one 
frigate, and six gallies, all which he had taken in the battle. From Crons- 
lot he went to Petersburgh, followed by his victorious fleet, and all the sWm 
taken from the enemy. He was saluted by a triple discharge of one hun- 
dred and fifty cannon; after which he made a triumphant entry, which 
pleased him more than that into Moscow, because he received these ho- 
nours hi his favourite city, where ten years before there was not a hut, and 
Wfctrr* «t that time, he taw $4)500 houses: and lastly, because he was i|©t 
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only at the head of a victorious navy, but the first Russian fleet that ever 
was seen in the Baltic, and among people to whom the very name of a fleet 
was unknown before his time. Almost the same ceremonies were observed 
at Petersburgh, as had graced his triumph at Moscow. The Swedish vice-, 
admiral was the principal ornament of this new triumph. Peter Alexiowitz 
appeared himself in the quality of rear-admiral, and a Russian Boyar, named 
Romanodowsky, who usually represented the czar on these* solemn occa- 
sions, was seated on a throne with twelve senators by his side. The rear- 
admiral presented him with a relation of his victories, and was declared, 
vice-admiral in consideration of his services. A whimsical ceremony, but 
■ useful in a country where military preferments was one of the novelties the 
czar had introduced among them* The Muscovite emperor, at last victo- 
rious over the Swedes, both by sea and land, and having helped to drive, 
them out of Poland, governed there in his turn. He made himself media- 
tor between the republic and ' Augustus, an honour, perhaps, as great as 
that of setting up a king. The glory and good-fortune of Charles were now. 
gone over to the czar, who made a better use of them than his rival had 
done ; for he turned all his successes to the advantage of his country. If he 
took a town, the principal artizans carried their industry to Petersburgh ; he, 
brought the manufactures, the arts and sciences, of the provinces he con* 
quered, into his own country : he enriched and polished his dominions by 
his victories, which rendered him the most excusable of all conquerors. 

Sweden, on the contrary, was deprived of almost all her foreign provinces, 
had neither trade, money, nor credit. Her old troops once so dreadful, 
were all lost in battle, or for want Above 100,000 Swedes were slaves in 
the vast dominions of the czar, and almost as many more had been sold to 
the Turks and Tartars. The species of men sensibly decayed ; but their 
hopes revived as soon as they knew that their king was at Stralsund. The 
impressions of respect and admiration were still so strong in the minds of. 
Els subjects, that the young people of the country came in crowds to enlist 
under him ; although the land had not hands enough left to cultivate it. 
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THE king, in the midst of these preparations, gave Im only sister, Ulrica 
Eleonora, in marriage to prince Frederick of N Hesse-Cassel. The queen 
dowager, grandmother of Charles XII. and the princess, eighty years of 
age, assisted at the ceremony on the 4th of April 1715, in the palace of 
Stockholm, and died soon after. This marriage was not honoured by the 
presence of the kiug, who. remained at Stralsund, employed in finishing the 
fortifications of that important place, which was threatened by the kings 
of Denmark and Prussia. He declared, however, his brotber-in-l.iw gene- 
ralissimo of all the Swedish forces. This prince had served the states-gene*. 
raj in the wars against France, and was esteemed a good general, a qualifi- 
cation which did not little contribute to his match with the sister of Charles 
XII. Bad fortune now follpwed him as rapidly as .formerly hit victories* 
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In the month of June, in the year 1715, the king of England's German 
troops, with those of Denmark, invested the strong town of Wismar. The 
Danes, the Prussians, and the Saxons reunited ; to the number of 36,000 
inarched, at the same time, to besiege Stralsund ; not far from which place 
the kings of Denmark and Prussia sunk five Swedish vessels. The czar was 
then in the Baltic, with twenty large men of war, and 150 transports, that 
had 30,000 men on board. He threatened a descent on Sweden, advancing 
sometimes on the coast of Elsinburg, and sometimes presenting himself 
before Stockholm. All Sweden was in arms, every moment expecting an. 
invasion. At the same time his land forces were driving the Swedes from 
place to place, in that part of Finland, which they yet possessed towards, 
the Gulph of Bothnia; but the czar pushed his enterprises no farther. At 
the mouth of the Oder, a river that divides Pomerania, and, after running 
below Stettin, falls into the Baltic sea, is the little island of Usedom. This! 
place is of great importance by its situation, commanding the Oder both, 
on the right and left, and whoever has it, is also master of the navigation 
of that river. The king of Prussia had dislodged the Swedes from this 
island, and seizing upon that as well as Stettin, said, " It was all for the. 
love of peace." The Swedes had retaken Usedom in the month of May 
1715, and had two forts in it, one called Suine, upon a branch of the Oder, 
which bears that name; the other, which is of more consequence, is Peona- 
mondre, on another part of the river. The king of Sweden, to defend these. 
two forts, and all the island, had only two hundred and fifty Pomerania*. 
soldiers., commanded by an old Swedish officer called Duslep, or Duslerp, 
whose name deserves to be remembered. The^king of Prussia sent, or the 
4th of August, 1500 foot, and 800 dragoons, for the island, they arrived, 
and landed without opposition on tjie side of Suine. The Swedish com- 
mandant abandoned this fort as of least importance, and, not being able 
to divide the few men he had, retired into the castle of Pennamoudre with* 
his little company, resolved to defend himself to the last extremity. They 
were obliged therefore to besiege it in form; artillery was shipped, for this, 
purpose, at Stettin, and the Prussian troops were reinforced by* 1000 foot 
and 400 horse. On the 18th of August they opened the trenches in two 
places, and played briskly with their cannon and mortars. During the 
siege, a Swedish soldier, sent privately with a letter from Charles XII. found 
means' to land in the island, and get into Pennamondre; he gave the lejtter 
to the commandant, which was in these terms: " Do not fire till the enemy 
come to the side of the fosse. Defend yourself to the last drop of your, 
btood. I commend you to your good-fortune. Charles.** 

Duslerp, having read the letter, resolved to obey and die, as he was on 
dered, for tne service of his master. On the 22d by day-break, the enemy 
gave the assault ; the besieged not firing till the besiegers were at the side of 
the fosse, killed a great number of them ; but the fosse was full, the breach 
large, and the besiegers superior in number. They entered the castle in 
two places at once. The commandant thought now only how to sell his 
life dear, and obey his orders. He quitted the breaches where the enemies, 
entered, intrenched, near a bastion, with his little company, who had all 
courage and. fidelity enough to follow him, and placed them in such a man-, 
Bex as they -could, not be surrounded. The enemy came on, wondering fe& 
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would not ask for quarter. He fought a whole hour, and after having lost 
lialf his soldiers, was killed at last with his lieutenant and his major ; one 
hundred men that were then left with onTy one officer, asked their lives, 
and were made prisoners. In the commandant's pocket was found his 
master's letter, which was carried to the king of Prussia. At the time that' 
Charles lost the island of Usedom, and the neighbouring islands ; that Wis- 
mar was ready to surrender; that he had no longer any fleet; and Sweden 
threatened ; he was himself in Stralsund, which place was besieged by 
36,000 men. Stralsund, a town famous in Europe, for the siege the king of 
Sweden sustained there, is one of the strongest places in Pomerania. It is 
built between the Baltic and the lake of Franken upon the streights of Gella. 
There is no coming at it by land, but by a narrow causeway defended by a 
citadel, and retrenchments that were thought inaccessible. There was in it 
a garrison of near 9000 men, and more, the king of Sweden himself. The 
Icings of Denmark and Prussia undertook this siege with an army of 36,000 
men, composed of Prussians, Danes, and Saxons. The honour of besieging 
Charles XII. was at motive so pressing, that they got over all obstacles, 
and opened the trenches in the night between the 19th and 20th of October 
1715. The king of Sweden, in the beginning of the siege, said, "That he 
could not imagine how a place, well fortified, and sufficiently garrisoned 
could be taken." Not but that, in the course of his passed conquests, he 
had taken several places, but hardly ever by a regular siege ; the terror of 
his arms then carried every thing before him ; on the other hand he never 
judged of others by himself, or made any account of his enemies. The be* 
siegers carried on their works with vigour, and were assisted by a very un- 
common accident. It is known that the Baltic has no flux and reflux. The 
retrenchment that covered the town, and which was supported by an im- 
passible morass on the west, and the sea on the east, seemed to be beyond 
the power of any attack. Nobody had observed, that when the west wind 
blew with violence, the waves of the Baltic were rolled back towards the 
east, and that there were but three feet water left under the" retrenchment, 
which was always thought to be defended by an impracticable sea. A sol- 
dier happening to fall from the top of the retrenchment into the sea, was 
surprised to find a bottom ; believing this discovery might mal$e his fortune, 
he deserted, and went to the quarters of count Wakerbath the Saxon gene- 
ral, and informed him that the sea was ford able, and the king of Sweden's- 
retrenchments might be penetrated with little difficulty. The king of Prus- 
sia did not delay to make the best use of this information. 

The next night therefore, the wind being still at west, lieutenant-colonel 
Repel went into the water with 1800 men, 2000 advanced, at the same 
time, upon the causeway that led to this retrenchment; all the Prussian ar- 
tillery fired, and the Prussians and Danes gave an alarm on the other side. 
The Swedes thought themselves sure of destroying tlje 2000 men who carried 
so rashly, to all appearance, on the causeway ; but Repel coming, on a 
sudden, with his 1800 men, into the retrenchments from the sea side, the 
Swedes, surrounded and surprised, could not resist, so that the post was- 
fa ken after a great slaughter. Some of the Swedes fled towards the town, 
the besiegers followed them thither, and entered pellmell with them, two" 
officer? and four Saxon soldiers were already got upon Ihe drawbridge, but 
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they had just time enough to raise it \ they were taken; and the town 
saved for that time. They found twenty-four pieces of cannon on the re* 
t reive h men ts, which they turned against the town. The siege was pushed 
with all the eagerness and confidence that this first success could give thenu 
The town was cannonaded and bombarded almost without remission. 

Over against Stralsund, in the Baltic sea, is the island of Rugen, which 
serves as a rampart to this place, and whitffer the garrison and citieens 
could retire if they had boats to transport them. This island was of great 
consequence to Charles; he knew if his enemies were masters of it, he should 
be besieged by sea and by land, and perhaps buried in the ruins of Strait 
sund, or see himself a prisoner to those whom he4iad so long despised, and 
on whom he had imposed such hard laws. However, the unhappy, sate of 
his affairs had not allowed him to send a sufficient garrison to Rugen, where 
there were not above 2000 regular troops. His enemies had for three 
months been making, all necessary dispositions for a descent upon the island 
of Rugen, which- was an enterprise of great difficulty ; but having at last 
built boats, the prince of Anhalt, favoured by the weather, landed on the 
island, on the 15th of November, with 12,000 men. The same day the 
king, after having defended an out-work for three hours, and coming home 
very much fatigued, learnt that the Danes and Prussians were in Rugen. 
It was eight o'clock at night when this news was told him. He flung him- 
self immediately into a fishing-boat with Poniatowsky, Grothusen, During, 
and Dardof, and at nine was in the island ; he joined his 2000 men, who 
were intrenched near a little port about three leagues from the place were 
the enemy landed. He put himself at their head, and marched in the mid- 
dle of the night in profound silence. The prince of Anhalt had already in- 
trenched his troops with a precaution that seemed needless. The officers, 
who commanded under hirn, did not expect to be attacked the same night, 
and thought Charles XII. was safe at Stralsund: but the prince of Anhalt, 
who knew what Charles was capable of doing, had ordered a deep fosse to 
be dug, secured with chevaux-de-frise, and took the .same precaution as 
if he had an army superior in number to contend with. 

At two o'clock in the morning, Charles came up .to the enemy without 
the least noise. His soldiers said to one another, pull up the chevaux- 
de*frise. The , words were heard by the centinels, the alarm was im- 
mediately given in the camp, and the enemy got under arms. The king 
taking up the chevaux-de-friee, saw a great fosse — " Ah!" said he, " is it 
possible, I did not expect it?" This surprise did not discourage him; he 
was as ignorant what number of men the enemy had landed, as they were 
of the few he had to rely upon. The darkness of the night favoured him, 
he was resolved in an instant, jumped into the fosse, accompanied by some 
of the boldest, and was presently followed by all the rest. The -chevaux- 
de-frise were removed, the earth levelled with trunks and branches of trees* 
and the bodies of the soldiers, killed by musket shots fired at random, 
served for fascines. The king, the generals who were with him, the officers 
and boldest of the soldiers, got on the shoulders of others as in an assault* 
The fight began in the enemies camp. The impetuosity of the Swede* 
put the Danes and the Prussians at first in disorder ; but their numbers wet*} 
too unequal ; the Swedes were repulsed in about a quarter o£ aabour J .anjd;*e» 
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passed the fosse. .The prince of Anhalt pursued them to the plain, and knew 
not, till that moment, thai Charles XII. fled before htm. This nnhappyking 
Rallied his troops in the field, and the fight was renewed with equal obsti- 
nacy on both sides. Grothusen, the king's favourite, and general Dardof, 
dropped near him, and the king in the fight went over the body of the last 
before he was quite dead. During, who was his only companion from 
Turkey to Stralsund, was killed before his face. He received himself a mus- 
ket shot near his left breast. Count Poniatowsky was at that instant close 
to him, he had the good fortune to save his live at Pultowa, and he now 
saved it again at the battle of Rugen, and remounted him on his horse. 

The Swedes retired to a part of the island called Alteferra, where there 
was a fort of which they were yet masters. From thence the king returned 
to Stratsund, obliged to abandon those brave troops who had served him so 
•well on this occasion ; and they were taken prisoners two days after. Among 
the prisoners was that unfortunate French regiment, composed of the re- 
mains of the battle of Hochstet, which had been in the service of king Au- 
gustus, and afterwards came into the service of the king of Sweden. Most 
of the soldiers were incorporated in a new regiment belonging to the prince 
of Anhalt's son, who was their fourth master. The commander of, this wan- 
dering regiment at Rugen,was the same count Villelongue who so generously 
-ventured his life for the king's service at Adrianople. He was taken with 
his men, and but ill rewarded afterwards for all his services, fatigues, and: 
misfortunes. The king, after all these prodigies of valour, which served 
only to weaken his forces, shut up in Sfralsund, and ready to be taken, 
was the same he had been at Bender. He was surprised at nothing; all the 
day he was making ditches and intrechments behind his walls; and a£ 
flight he sallied out upon the enemy. In the mean time the town was bat* 
tered in breach, the bombs rained upon the houses; half the town was in 
ashes; the citizens, far from murmuring, full of admiration of their master, 
whose fatigues, whose sobriety and courage, astonished them, were all be- 
Borne soldiers under him. They accompanied him in his sallies, and were 
a second garrison to him. One day, as the king was dictating letters for' 
Sweden to one of his secretaries, a bomb falling upon the house, broke 
through the roof, and burst just by the chamber were the king was. Hal/ 
the floor fell down; the closet, in which he was, being worked into a thick* 
wall, was not in the least shaken, and by an astonishing good fortune none?' 
of the splinters, that flew about in the air came into the closet, the door of 
which was open. At the noise the bomb made, the pen dropped out of th*e? 
secretary's hand, who thought the house was falling about his ears. "What's 
the matter with you," said the king, with a very composed air, " why don'f 
jrou write?" The secretary could only answer, t( Ah ! Sir, the bombf* 
*' Well," replied the king, " what has the bomb to do with the letter I art 
dictating. Go on." There was at that time in Stralsund, a French ambas- 
sador shut up with the king of Sweden. This was Colbert, count de Croissy, 
a lieutenant-general in the French army, brother to the marquis deTorcy, 
a celebrated statesman, and a relation of the fiamous Colbert, whose name 
will be immortal in France. To send a man into the trenches, or on an. 
embassy to Charles XII. was much the same thing. 
The king would talk to Croissy for hours together, in places of the greatest 
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danger; while- the cannon and bombs- killed men all around them, without 
the king's perceiving' the danger, or the ambassador's giving him the least 
bint that there-was anyplace more fit to talk of business in* This minister 
did* all he could, before' the siege, to make an accommodation between the 
kings of Sweden and Prussia ; but the last asked too much, and Charles XI ft 
would: give nothing. Count de Croissy had ' therefore no other satisfaction 
•from his embassy, 'but that of having familiarly conversed with- so singular 
a man. He- often slept by him upon the same cloak- ; and, by -sharing his 
dangers and fatigues, purchased the right of talking to him with freedom. 
Charles encouraged this liberty in those he loved; and would oftentimes say 
to Count de Croissy, veni maledicamus de rege. " Come, let us rail a little! 
at Charles XII." Croissy stayed in the town, till the 13th of November, 
and at last, having the enemy's permission to go out of it with his baggage, 
he took leave of the king of Sweden, whom he left in the midst of the ruins 
of Stralsund, with a garrison reduced to a third part of what it was, and 
resolved to stand an assault, which was four days after given to the horn* 
work. The enemy twice seized upon it, and were twice beaten off. The 
king fought all the time among the grenadiers himself; at last numbers pre-* 
Vailed, and the besiegers remained masters of it. Charles stayed two days* 
longer in the town, expecting every moment a general assault. The 21st he 
continued till midnight- upon a little ravelin that was quite destroyed by the* 
bombs and cannon. The day after, the general officers entreated him to : 
stay no longer in a place that was not to be defended ; but, to retreat, was- 
now become as dangerous as to stay.- The Baltic Sea was covered with Mus- 
covite and Danish ships. In the port of Stralsund there was only one small 
bark with toils and oars. So many dangers, which made this retreat glori-s 
ous, determined Charles upon it. He embarked, on the 20th of December 
17 15, in the night, with only ten persons* They were obliged to break the* 
ice with which the sea was covered in the port, and were several hours en*»> 
ployed' in this work before the vessel could get out. The enemy's admirals* 
had strict orders not to let Charles go out of Stralsund, but to take him' 
dead or alive. Very luckily for him they were under the wind and couldl 
not come hear him ; but he ran a still greater danger in passing within sight: 
of the island of Ruges, near a place called the Barbette, where the Danes hadr 
raised a battery of twelve cannon. They fired upon the king; but tfaei 
sailors made all the sail they could, and plied their .oars to get clear of 
them. One oannon-shot killed two men by Charles's side, and another > 
broke the^mast of the ship. Through the midst of these dangers, the king' 
came up to two of his own ships which were cruizing in the Baltic ;. the-next^ 
day Stralsund was surrendered, the garrison made prisoners of war, and the? 
king landed at Isted, in Scandinavia, and from thence went toCarlscroon^! 
iaa condition very different from that- in which he parted from thence of ?o 
teen years before, in a ship of one hundred and twenty guns, to give laws to >• 
the north. Being so near his capital, it was expected he would have revisited:* 
ity after so long an absence;- but he had no design to enter it again till he r 
had obtained some victory. He could not resol ve^to.seea people who loved ; 
hint, and whom he had been forced to oppress in order Jo defend himself.? 
against his enemies. He would only sete his sister, i And 'gavebtnirt at meeting;! 
Da: the banks of the lake Weterj ia.Oatrogrthiay fpln&kklb*>$\MHl <£&**/ 
vol. iv. s 
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dezvous attended only by one servant, and returned after having stayed 
one day with her. From Carltcroon, where he remained the winter, he 
ordered new leiies of men all over his kingdom. He thought his subjects 
were only born to follow him to war, and he had used ihem all to think so 
too. They enlisted lads of fifteen years of age; there remained in many 
villages nothing but old men, women, and children; and, in some plates, 
the women cultivated the land alone. It was yet more difficult for him to 
gtt a fleet; but, to supply that, he gave commissions to privateers, who, 
for exressive privileges, lo the ruin of the country, fitted oat some ships ; 
tiiese were the la. I efforts that could be made in Sweden. To support so 
fteat a charge, it was necessary to take away (he substance of the people. 
There was no kind of extortion that was not made use of under liie name* 
of taxes and imposition*. Ail houses were searched, and half their provi- 
sions sent into lite king's warehouses. All I hi' iron in (lie kingdom was 
bought up, upon his account, winch the government payed for in paper, 
and sold again for ready money. All who w'ore any silk in their clothes, or 
perukes, <r gilt swords, were taxed. There was an excessive duty laid on 
chimneys. A people, loaded wilh such grievous taxes, would have rebelled 
under any other king; but the most miserable peasant in Sweden knew that 
his master led a life as hard and ag sparing as himself; thus every one sub- 
mitted, without grumbling, to thoie hardships which the king mas ibe first 
to suffer himself. Public dangers made private misfortunes forgot. They 
expected every day to see uhe Muscovites, the Danes, the Prussians, the 
Saxons, and the English, making a descent in Sweden. This fear was so 
strong upon them, and so well grounded, that all those who had any mo- 
ney or things of value, buried them in the earth. An English fleet had al- 
readv appeared in the Bailie sea ; and the king of Denmark had the czar's 
promise, thai the Muscovites, joined with the Danes, should fall tpqt Swe- 
den the next Spring, IT 16. It was a great surprise to all Europe, attentive 
to the fortune of Charles XII. that, instead of defending his own country, 
threatened by so many princes, he should go into Norway, in the month of 
March ITI6, wilh an army of 20,000 men. Since Hannibal, there had not 
been another genera!, who, not being able to support himself at home, car- 
ried the war into the heart of his enemy's country. The prince of Hesse, 
Ins bmther-in-law, accompanied him in this expedition. There is no going, 
from Sweden to Norway, but through some passages which arc veiy danger- 
ous ; and when nne has got through them, there are, at small distances from 
one another, flashes of water, made by the sefl among the rocks, that force 
one lo make bridges every day. A small number of Danes could have 
•topped the Swedish army ; but they did not foresee so sudden an invasion. 
Europe was yel more astonished that the czar remained quiet in the midst 
of all these events, and did not make a descent into Sweden, as it had been 
agreed between him and his allies. Th* reason of this inactivity was a de- 
lign the greatest, but, at the same time, one of the most difficult to execute, 
that ever was formed by human imagination. Henry, baron de Goerts, born 
in HolsUin, and minister of a prince who had nothing k-rt but the title of 
that dutchy, having done the king of Sweden some important services during 
hts slay at Bender, was since become his favourite and first minister. Never 
was any man so insinuating and bo bold at the same time ; so full of shifti in 
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disgrace, so extensive in his designs, or so active in bringing them to bear; 
no project affrighted him, nor spared he any pains, but was lavish of presents, 
promises, oaths, truths, and falsehoods. From Sweden he went into France, 
England, and Holland, to try himself the springs that he was to make use, 
of. He was capable of shaking all Europe, and had laid the plan of it. 
While his master was at the head of an army, he was in the cabinet: and 
therefore gained an ascendency over Charles XTI. that no minister had be- 
fore him. The king, who, at the age of twenty, had only given orders to 
count Piper, received at this time instructions from baron Goerts, and was 
so much the more submissive to this miniiter, as he was under a necessity oif 
asking advice, and as Goerts only gave him such as was agreeable to his 
courage. He observed, that, among all the princes united against Sweden, 
George, elector of Hanover and king of England, was the person against 
whom Charles had the greatest resentment, because be was the only one 
that he had not offended, and who came into the quarrel under pretence of 
appeasing it, and to keep Bremen and Verden, which he seemed to have no 
fight to, but as he had bought them at a mean price of the king of Den* 
mark, to whom they did not belong. He also discovered, very soon, that 
the czar was discontented with the allies, who had all hindered his having 
any settlement in the German empire; wherein this monarch, now become 
too formidable, was desirous of having a footing. Wismar, the only town 
that the Swedes had yet left on the coasts of Germany, surrendered at last, 
February 14, 1716, to the Prussians and Danes, who would not so much as 
suffer the Mnscovite troops, who were in Mecklenburg, to go to the siege oif 
It. The like distrusts, repeated for two years, had alienated the mind of the 
czar, and prevented the ruin of Sweden. There are many examples of 
states in alliance being conquered by a single power, and but few of a great 
empire being conquered by many allies. If their united forces subdue it, 
their divisions soon raise it again. From the year 1714, the czar had been 
able to make a 1 descent into Sweden; but whether he could not agree with 
the kings of Poland, England, Denmark, and Prussia, allies who had reason 
to be jealous of him ; or whether he thought his troops not enough inured to 
war to 'attack that nation at home, whose very peasants had overcome the 
choicest of the Danish troops, he still put off this enterprise. 

"What had delayed it hitherto, was the want of money. The czar was one 
of the most powerful monarchs in the world; but none of the richest: bis 
revenues, at that time, did not amount to above eighteen millions of French 
Irvres: he had discovered mines of gold, silver, iron, and copper; but the 
profit ye # t j was" very uncertain, and the work very expensive. He had esta- 
blished a large commerce; but, in the beginning, it brought in nothing but 
hopes. The provinces he had newly conquered augmented his power and 
glory, without increasing his revenues. Time was Wanting to bind up the 
wounds "of Livonia, a fruitful country,' but almost desolate by a fifteen, 
years war, by sword; fire, and' pestilence; almost unpeopled, and a charge 
to the conqueror. The fleets he maintained, and the new enterprises he, 
'went upon daily, n *d drained all his treasures. He had been reduced to the 
*ad shift of raWngthe coin, a remedy which never cures the ills of a state^ 
tnd which is especially prejudicial to a country whose imports are larger 
tjitn Ms exports. These arc partly tfc* grounds upon which Goerts had laid 
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the design of a revolution. He had the boldness to propose to the king oj 
Sweden, that he should buy a peace of the Muscovite emperor at any rate* 
describing the cgar to him as irritated against the kings of Poland and Ear 
gland; and giving him to understand,: that Peter^ A lexiowitz and Charles 
XII. united t/>geil*er, might make t^erest of -Eurqpe tremble. There \y&* 
no making peaxe with the czar, without yielding ! to him a great many pro- 
vinces which lie. east and north of the paltic sea..; but he begged' him to con- 
, sider, that in yielding to the.cza.r those provinces; which he already pos> 
sessed, and he ^himself could not retrieve, he might have the glory of re* 
placing. Sta.nislja.us, on the throne of Poland, of .setting James the Second'f 
son on that of England, and of -restoring the duke of Holstein to his domi- 
nions. , Charles, pleased with these great ideas, however, without building 
|oo nuicli upoij theuv gave a c^rte-blai|cbe ,to .his miniver to act as he 
{hough t fit. Goerts left Sweden with full powers, which made 'him a^plem- 
potentiary to all the princes he thought proper to treat with. He first of 
all sounded, the court of ' Moscow, . by the assistance, of a* Scotsman, named 
Are&kine, who was the czar's . cfhjjef physician, deypted to the pretender's 
party, as most of the Scqfs are,, w[ip do not subsist on the favours of the 
court of London. . . ,. t • . . . . •-. 

\ This, physician cried ujp-tj^e importance and .grandeur of the project to 
prince Menzikof, with, all .the warmth of a man who was interested -in it. 
Menzikof was o.le.ased, with the. overtures,, and tlie czar approved of {hem* 
Instead of a descent Into Sweden* as had been agreed between him and his 
allies. ne wintered , his troops in Mecklenburg, and went thither » hi mselL 
under ^pretence sof ending spme disputes ,whiph were -arising between the 
Alike, his nephew,. a,nd tjjie nooles of the couqtry; bqt in reality, to pursue 
jils favourite sch^raepfgettingia principality Jn Germany, and' hoping to 
engage the duke of Mecklenburg to sjell bini.his sovereignty. The allies 
were very angry at. fh^s,tep K not, coring to, have, so terrible a neighbour, 
who, getting any Jand in Qepnatiy, might; pup da^ be. elected emperor,. and 
oppress all the sovereigns t,herq. ,The more; they were irritated, the better 
aron Goert's project went on^ ^^nego^i^ted, however, wifb all the .con* 
federate princes, the better, to } conceal his secret intrigues. The czar amused 
them afl with hopes. Charles XII. was in the mean time, in Norway, with 
his brother-in-law the .., prince of Iles^e,, at ,tl}e J>ead of 20,000 men; the 
country was defended only, by 11,000 panes, aMvided into several corpt, 
which ( the king and the prince of Ilesse, soqu routed. Charles advanced tor 
Wards Christiana, the capital of. the i kingdom,, and fortune began again tq 
smile upon him in this corner of the, world ; but he never took sufficient 
care to subsist his troops. A Danish army and fleet approached to defend 
Norway, and Charles, for want of provisions was forced to retire to Sweden^ 
to wait the issue of the vast enterprises pf his. minster. ( This business, rej- 
quired a profound secresy, and very great preparations ; two things almost 
incompatible. . Goerts sought for succours, in the s$as qf Asia r which r hoy 
ddious soever it might seem, was not improper fo* a descend into. ScoUap44 
find which at least vvpuld bring money, men, anc| s^inspnto Sweden. •. j . JV/ 
There. had, for, a long time,, been pirafcjfcs jqf. all nations* especjaUfrlflpglaf)^ 
i#hb, entering into an association. among themselves, ha^. jofeste^tfhe f$a£ 
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had just retired to Madagascar, a large island on the east of Africa. They* 
we/« desperate men, and almost all of them famous Cor actions, which 
panted nothing but justice to make them heroic They sought a prince* 
who would receive them under his protection ; but the law of nations had; 
shut them out of every port in the world* As soon as they .knew tfcatr 
CfcsutevXII. was returned to Sweden* they had great hopes that this prince 
feeing passionately fond of war, and obliged- to make it, but wanting both;* 
fleet *nd soldiers, would come into an easy composition with them; they, 
went a deputy to him, who came into Europe in a Dutch ship, and pjx>poso*i 
to baron Coert* that they might be received at Gottenburg, where they 
offered U> brtQg sixty vessels loaded with riches. The baron brought the; 
Ung into the proposition; and the next year two. Swedish gentlemen, namedV 
Kxorastrom. and Mend&H, were sent to finish this negotiation With -the pi* 
sates of Madagascar. There was afterwards found a more honourable, and* 
more important succour in cardinal Alberoni, a powerful genius, who go- 
verned Spain long enough for his own reputation, though not enough for the 
grandeur of that kingdom. He went, with warmth, into the project be* 
placing the son of James II. on the throne of. England* .However, as he 
was but just come into the-ministry, and. Spain was to be settled before he? 
could -think of overturning other -kingdoms ; it was not likely that he .could 
in many years set his hand to this great work; yet, in less then two years 
time, he- hadf changed the face of affairs in Spain, and given it a. new repor 
tatkjn in Europe; he had engaged the Turks, it is said, to fall upon the eiar 
peror of Germany, and (endeavoured, at the same time, to take the regency- 
of France from, the duke of Orleans, and the crown of Great Britain frain? 
king George, So dangerous is one man, who is' absolute in- a powerful-state* 
and has courage and greatness of soul. Goerts having thus thrown into' the 
courts, of Njlujscoyy and Spaia, some of the first spares of thdt fire he wal 
kindling, went privately into France, and from thence, into Holland,- where; 
he saw some of the pretender's adherents. He informed himself particu- 
larly of their streugth, the number and disposition of the disaffected in<£n» 
gland, of the money they could raise, and the troops they coukl farnjslu 
The malcontents asked but for a supply of 10,000 meji, and thought a re-> 
volution seep re with the help of those troop?. Coun.t Qillembourg, the; 
Swedisbrambassador in England, instructed by baron Goerts, had several 
conference*, in London, with the principal mal-con tents, whom he eneour 
rage+and promised every thing they could wish; and the pretender's pafty> 
w«>pt so.fac as to advance some considerable sums, which Qoerta got bold oft 
in. Holland; and bought several vessels, six in; Britain, with arms of -all 
sorts. ■■. Then he sent several officers privately into France, ta/npng whom? 
was* the chevalier de Folard, who having made thirty campaigns in the 
{Trench service, and acquired but a small fortune, had lately .ofcreds his sen 
vices to the king of Sweden, less through any views ofjnteiesk -than adesirt). 
<rf serving under a king of so astonishing a reputation. T/ifc chevalier dfj 
Folard hoped, moreover, to make this prince relish the^e^w discoveries, fen 
Ijad macje in the art of war, which he had all his life studied- a* a fthijqtjg 
pher, and has lately published in his Commentaries oftPolybii^s. (J <fltt9s1ffv 
tio.ns were taken by Charles XII. who had himself roatatvar ia.;ftIhewjnuwO 
|ier r and suffered himself to be guj^edj^ np^ing^y c^|om^ ; ijtiff^tmk 
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that the chevalier de Folard should be one of the instruments he would 
make use of in hi* projected- descent into Scotland. Thi* gentleman exe- 
cuted the secret orders of haron Goerts in France. .A great number of 
French officers, and more Irish, came into this new kind of conspiracy; 
which was going on at that time in England, France, Spain-, Muscovy, and? 
of which, the branches secretly spread from one end of Europe to theother# 
Tbefee preparations were no great matter to baron Goerts, though weti ftfr* 
beginning; bat the most important point, and without which nothing could 
succeed, was to conclude the peace between the czar and Charles, and many 
difficulties lay in the way to that* Baron Ostermaii, the minister <of state 
m Muscovy, would not suffer himself to be immediately taken in by the dev 
eigns of Goerts, be was as circumspect as the minister of Charles was en* 
Surprising. The deliberate policy of one was for letting every thing ripen 
by degrees; but the impatient spirit of the other,* was forgathering at soon? 
at be had sown. Ostermaii feared, that the emperor, his master, daaaled 
with the lustre of this enterprise, would grant' a peace to Sweden upon tod 
advantageous terms, and therefore found means, by delays and' obstacles-; 
to retard that affair. Luckily for Goerts, the czar came- himself into- Hob 
land in the beginning of the year 17 17. He designed to go afterwareh into' 
France, having a desire to tee that famous nation, which, for more thari 
one hundred years has been censured, envied', and imitated by aH its neigh- 
bours. He would there please -his insatiable curiosity of seeing and! learn* 
tag, and at the same «ti me exercise his policy* Goerts saw this emperor 
twice at the Hague, and made a greater progress in -these two conferefrcesv 
than he could have done in six months with plenipotentiaries. Every thing' 
took a favourable turn. His great designs seemed- covered with an impene- 
trable secrecy; and be flattered Irimself that tbey would not be known irt 
Europe, but in the execution of them. He talked in the mean time of nor- 
thing but peace at the Hague, and said aloud, that he should look upon 
the king of England as the peace-maker in the north; and even in appear- 
ance, pressed- for a congress to be held at Brunswick, in which the interests 
of Sweden and its enemies might be decided amicably. - The first who dhv* 
covered these intrigues was the dutte ef-Ot+eaiw, -regent of Trance* who 
bad spies all over Europe. This sort of men, whose trade it is to sell the 
secrets of their friends, and who subsist on informations, and oftentimes 
even on calumnies, were so multiplied in France under his government, that 
otie half of the nation was become spies on the* other. The duke of Or- 
leans, united with the king of Eagland by personal obligations, discovered 
to him all the designs that were* earning on against him; At the same ttme 
the Dutch, Who took umbrage at -Gioerttfs behaviour, communicated theft 
suspicions to the English ministry, Goerts and Gitlembourg pursued theht 
designs warmly, when they were both put under arrest, one at the Hague* 
and the other in London. Count GiUembourg,' ambassador from Sweden; 
baving violated the law of nations; in conspiring against the prince to whont 
be was tent, they made no scriipte lo violate the name few, in hi* person* 
Bbt every one was amazed, that the states-general of Holland, through an 
UnnearoVof complaisance to ' the king of England > should imprison baron 
Goerts. They even charged -count -Velderen to interrogate him* This for* 
ttatity made the outrage tlie'grea^ritaHt came to notfitng/ and only 
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totneirown confusion. Goerts a*ke.d count Velderen if he knew himf 
" Yes, Sir," answered the Dutchman. " Well then," said the baron, ■' if 
you do, Miu must needs know that I shall only say what I have a imiid to." 
The examination was carried no farther; all (he ambassadors, particularly 
the marquis lie Monldeou, the Spanish minister in England, protested 
against what had been done (o the persons of Goerts and Gillembourg. The 
Dutch were without exouej they not only violated the most sacred law, 
in arresting the Tint minister of the king of Sweden, who had done nothing 
against tin in, but acted directly contrary to the principles of thai valuable 
liberty which had brought so many strangers among them, and which was 
the foundation of all their greatness. With respect to the king of England, 
lie had done no more than what was right in imprisoning an enemy; and 
fur liis nwn justification, he ordered the letters between Goerts and Gillem- 
bourg, to be printed, which were found among the papers of the latter. 
The king of Sweden was al that lime in Scandinavia, whither the printed 
letters were carried to htm, with the news of the seizing his two minister*. 
He smiled, and asked if they had printed his letters loo? He immediately 
ordered Ihe English resident to be seiieil at Stockholm, with ail his family ; 
but he could not revenge himself on the Dutch, who had no minister at that 
time at the court of Sweden. Nevertheless, he neither avowed nor dis- 
owned the proceedings of Goerts, too preud to deny an enterprise he had 
once approved of, and too wise to own a design which had been stifled al- 
most in its birth ; he therefore kept a disdainful silence both Inwards England 
and Holland. The czar took another method. Ashe was not named but 
only hinted at in the letters of Gillembourg and Goerts ; he wrote a long let- 
ter to the king of England, full of compliments upon the discovery of the 
plot, and assurances of a sincere friendship. King George received his pro- 
testations without believing them, and seemed to suffer himself to be de- 
ceived. A conspiracy of private men when It is discovered comes to no- 
thing; but a conspiracy of kings gathers new strength by it. The ciar ar- 
rived at Paris in the month of May n 17, where he did not wholly employ 
himself in seeing the beatilies of art and nature to be found I here; In visit- 
ing the academies, the public libraries, the cabinets of the curious, and 
royal palaces; he proposed a treaty lo the duke of Orleans, regent of 
France, the acceptance of which would have finished the Muscovite gran- 
deur. His design was In reunite himself to the king of Sweden, who would 
giv* up some great provinces to him; to lake all power from Ihe Danes in 
the Baltic sea; 10 weaken the English by a civil war; and draw lo Mii-emy 
ail the commerce of the north. He was no! even against selling up Stanis- 
laus again in opposition lo Augustus, that so the fire being kindled on every 
side, he might blow it up, or extinguish it, as he saw most for his advantage. 
With this view, he proposed the regent of France to be mediator belweejt 
Sweden and Muscovy, and besides this, an alliance offensiie and defensive 
with these crowns and that of Spain. This treaty which seemed so natural, 
and so advantageous lo those nations, and which would put into their hands 
the balance of Europe, was, nevertheless, not accepted bv the duke of Or- 
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the czar was going to declare against hi* old ally, King Augustus, attd r es- 
pouse the part of Charles his mortal enemy; while France* in favour of 
K iHe Germans and -English, was going to make war with ct grandson of Lewis 
XIV. after having supported him so long, Against these very enemies*, at 
Wieexpenced so much blood' and treasure. All that the czar could obtain 
•by the bye, was to get the »regent to interpose 1 his good offices for "the en* 
fergement of ba?on Goerts and count Gillembourg. He returned info hia 
writ dominions in the latter end of June, after- having shewn France the 
uncommon spectacle of an emperor travelling for instruction ; but too many 
ef the French could see- nothing but the outward blemishes which- his bad 
education bad left behind it; bat fte legislator, the* creator •■ of a- n*w rtai 
tion, and the great man escaped them: -What be bad sought fop in the 
dfffee of Orleans he found in cardinal- Alberbni* who governed all in Spain, 
jtlbenoni wished for nothing more than the establishment of the pretender 
Janthe thrt>ne r as be was minister of Spain, which had been soil) treated 
by England, and. as a personal enemy to. the duke of Orleans united with 
England, against Spain, and lastly, as priest of a church for which the father, 
«f the pretender had so foolishly lost bis crown. 

The duke of.Ormond, loved as much in England as the duke of Marlborougl* 
was admired, had left bis country upon the accession of king George, and 
was at that time retired to Madrid ; he went with full powers from the king 
•f Spain and the pretender, to* meet the czar in his way to Mittau, in Cour* 
land* accompanied by one Jernegan* an Englishman of ability and udder* 
Standing.' He asked- the princess Anna Petrona, daughter of the ozar in 
marriage, for the son of Ja roes II. hoping that such an alliance would more 
strictly attach the czar to; the 1 interest of that unhappy prince; but- this pro* 
poeal retarded affairs for;*/! time, instead of advancing them; for baron. 
Goertz, among his projects; had for a long time, destined that princess to 
the duke of Holstein, who really married her. afterwards. As soon'jas he> 
beard of this proposition of the duke of OrmonoV he grew jealous, -and -agf 
plied himself to defeat it.. He came out of prison ii* the month of August 
as well: as count Gillembourg, without the king of- Sweden's deigning tot 
jnake the least excuse to the* king of England* or shewing' the least dislike 
'of bis minister's conduct. At the same time .were set at liberty, at- Stocks 
bolm, the English resident and all. his family,: who had been treated with! 
touch more severity than Gillembourg had at London.- Goertz,, set at li* 
.fcerty, was an implacable enemy, who, besides other, powerful, motives}; 
was- actuated by bis revenge. He went poat to, the. czar* and his insimia-r 
tions prevailed more than ever with that prince. ■• He assured, bim at firsts 
that in less than three months, ^withone plenipotentiary from Muscovy, bei 
would remove all obstacles to the' peace with Sweden; be todkar map for 
bis hand, which the czar had designed himself, aad drawing a- line frorr* 
"Wibourg>to the frozen -sea,. by the lake Ladoga, he promised: toibring himi ' 
master to give up all that lay on the. east of that line, as well. as, Carelia, 
ingriai, and Livonia: afterwards, he mentioned -the marriage of the ezac"ax 
daughter,: With the duke of. Holstein, giving him hopes, that the duke* 
might:give:up;hts dominions foe .art:, equivalent, by which he would be ai 
member of the empires ^nd then ishe wing him the imperial crown at -a disw 
taude* for. one «rf:hii desofiudantv ftsokfar bimjeif, Tbasike* flattered &** 
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ambitious views of the Muscovite monarch, took away the czarian princess 
from the pretender, but opened a way for him at the same time, to Eng- 
land, and accomplished all his designs at once. The czar named the isle 
of Aland for the conference between his minister of state Osterman, and 
baron de Goerts. They begged the duke of Ormond to return, that they' 
might not give too strong a suspicion to the court of England, with whom' 
the czar would not break till the time of the invasion ; but Jernegan, the 
duke's confident remained at Petersburgh, to manage affairs, and was lodged - 
in the town with such precaution, that he never went out but at night,- 
nor saw the czar's ministers but in disguise, sometimes like a peasant and 
sometimes a Tartar. As soon as the duke of Ormond was gone, the" czar 
made a merit, to, the king of England, of his complaisance in sending away 
the greatest man of the pretender's party; and baron Goerts returned full 
of hopes to Sweden. He found his master at the head of 30,000 regular 
troops, and the coasts guarded by militia. The king wanted nothing but 
money ; his credit was gone both at home and abroad. France, which had 
furnished him with some subsidies in the last years of Lewis XIV. gave no>' 
more under the regency of the duke of Orleans, who governed himself by 
very different views. Spain promised some; but was not yet in a condition' 
to afford much. Baron Goerts, at this time, gave the full extent to a pro-' 
ject which he had tried before he went into France and Holland. This 
was, to make copper of the same value, as silver; so that a piece, the in* 1 
trinsic worth of which, was not above a halfpenny, with the prince's mark, 
was to pass for thirty or forty pence ; as the governors of besieged towns' 
have oftentimes paid their soldiers in leather money, till they could get real 
specie. This fictitious money, invented by necessity, and which being 
punctually made good can only give any credit to, is like bills of exchange, 
whose imaginary value may easily exceed the funds that are in any state. 
These expedients are of excellent use in free countries, and have sometimes 
saved a republic; but they almost always ruin a monarchy : For, the people 
growing suspicious, the government is forced to break its word ; the imaginary 
money multiplies to excess, particular persons hide their specie, and so the 
machine is destroyed with confusion, and oftentimes accompanied with 
greater evil. This was what happened in the kingdom of Sweden, Baron, 
Goerts, at first, issued out his new money with discretion ; but was shorty 
carried beyond the measures he proposed, by the rapidity of a motion he 
knew not how to controul. All sorts of merchandizes and provisions being 
raised to an excessive price, he was forced to augment bis leather coin ; the 
more it was multiplid, the more it lost credit. Sweden, over-run with this 
false money, joined in a general outcry against bafon Goerts. The people al- 
ways full of veneration for Charles XII. could not bate him ; but the weight 
of their aversion fell upon his minister, who being a foreigner, and, as it 
were, governor of the finances, was doubly assured of the public hatred. 
An imposition he would have laid upon the clergy, was what put the finish- 
ing stroke to liis being rendered odious to the nation. The priests, who 
too often make their own the, cause of God, said publicly, he was an atheist, 
because he demanded money from them ; and the new leather money being 
stamped with the images of some of the heathen gods, they took occasjioa 
from thence to call those pieces baron Goerts's gods. 
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To the public hatred was joined the jealousy of the ministry, the more 
implacable at that time without power. The king's sister and the prince 
her husband, feared him as a man attached by his birth, to the duke of 
Holstein, and capable of putting the crown of Sweden one day upon hit 
head. He pleased no one in the kingdom but Charles XIJ. and this ge- 
neral aversion served only to confirm him in the king's favour* whose opi- 
nion was always strengthened by contradiction. He placed at this time 
a confidence In the baron even to a submission ; and gave him not only an 
absolute power in the government at home, but trusted him, without any 
' reserve, in all the negotiations with the czar, and recommended to him, 
above atl things, to forward the conference of the isle of Aland. As soon as 
Goerts had settled the finances, which required his presence at Stockholm, 
he went away to put a finishing stroke to the grand work with the czar's 
minister. These w£re the jweliminary conditions, which were to alter the 
face of affairs in Europe, as they were found among Goeris's papers after 
Iris death. The czar was to keep all Livonia to himself, with a part of In- 
gria and Carelia, giving up the rest to Sweden. He was to unite with 
Charles XII. in the design of re-establishing King Stanislaus on the throne 
ofpolaod, and engaged himself to reenter this country with 80,000 Mus- 
covites, to dethrone that same king Augustus for whom he had been fighting 
for ten years: he was to furnish the king of Sweden with ships sufficient to 
transport 10,000 Swedes into Sweden, and 30*000 into Germany ; the united 
forces of Peter and Charles were to attack the king of England in his Ha* 
Qoveriari dominions, and especially in Bremen and Verden: the same troops 
were to restore the duke of Holstein, and force the king of Prussia into a 
treaty, by which be was to give up a part of what be had taken. Charles 
began to look dpdn himself as if his victorious troops, joined to those of the 
czar, had already executed what they were about. He called aloud upon 
the emperor of Germany, for the execution of the treaty of Alranstad ; but 
the court of Vienna hardly designed to make any answer to a proposition 
from a prince whom they s6 little feared. The king of Poland was not in 
snch security, but foresaw the storm that threatened him. Fleming, who 
wis of all men the most distrustful, and was himself the least to be trusted, 
suspected the designs of the czar and the king of Sweden, in favour of kitg 
Stanislaus. He would have had him carried off in the dutchy of DeUx- 
Pents, as, some years before, James Sobiesky had been seized in Silesia ; 
but Stanislaus kept himself upon his guard, and the enterprise was balked. 
Some of the ruffians who were to have executed this design, endeavoured 
to deserve their reward in assassinating Stanislaus. They agreed to hide 
themselves behind a hedges near which he was to pass, and to shoot him. 
Stanislaus had notice given him of the plot, and came to the place a little 
before the time the assassins expected him. He found them met toge- 
ther, and went directly up to them, with only one page; the least t1r> 
cumstance" not foreseen, will serve sometimes, for that reason only, to over* 
turn a plot. These wretches, being not yet arrived at the place were the 
stroke was to be given, had not time to come to a resolution. They were 
astonished at the presence of the king. " Gentlemen," said he, I cannot 
' imagine why persons whom I have never injured should seek my life. If it • 
|S necessity put you upon this design to assassinate me ; there it money for" • 
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you. — Be honest." Upon which, throwing some pistoles amorig them, kt& 
went away, leaving them ful! of admiration of his virtue, and repentance 
for their crime. In the mean time, Charles went a second time to attempt 
the conquest of Norway, in the month of October 17 IS. He had taken hi* 
measures so well, that he hoped to be master of the kingdom in six month*. 
He chose rather to go among rocks to conquer, in the midst of Snow bad 
ice, and in the depth of winter, which kills animals, even in Sweden, where 
ttte air is not so sharp, than to undertake the recovery of his fine province* 
in Germany, out of the hands of his enemies ; but he hoped his new alli- 
ance with the czar, would soon put him in a conditidn of regaining alt those 
province^ : besides the glory there would be in taking a kingdom from * 
victorious enemy. 

' At the mouth of the river Tistendall, near the bay of Denmark, be* 
tween the town of Bahus and Anslo, is situated Frederickshall a place of 
great strength and importance, and looked apoh as the key of that king* 
dom. Charles lajred siege to it in the month of December. The soldier*, 
numbed with cold, could hardly break up the frozen ground ; it was like/ 
opening trenches in a rock; but the Swedes could not think much of their 
labour when they saw a king at their head, who underwent the same fa* 
tVgues: and Charles had never known greater than the present. His consti- 
tntion, tried in eighteen years painful exercise, was hardened to that degree, 
that he slept in the open fields in Norway, in th§ depth of winter, upon stra# 
or a board, covered only by a cloak, without dairiaging his health in the 
least. Several of his soldiers died of the cold upon their posts ; and others, 
almost frozen to death, seeing their king suffer with them, did hot dare t<* 
cbtnplain. A little before this expedition, having heard of a woman ta 
Scandinavia named Joan Dotter, who had lived many months' without tak*-^ 
irig any nourishment but water, he, who all his life had studied to support 1 
tRe greatest extremities that human life is capable of, was resolved to try how / 
Idng he could fast. He spent five days without eating or drinking ; on the 
sixth, In the morning, he rode two leagues to his brother-in-law's, the prince 
of Hesse, where he eat very much without reeling the least inconvenience, 
either from his five days fasting, or the plentiful meal he then made. With 
this body of iron, endued with a soul of such strength and courage, in 
v/hatever condition he was, he had not one neighbour but feared him. On 
the 11th of December, St. Andrew's day, he went, at nine o'clock at night, 
to visit the trenches, and not finding the parallel enough advanced to his 
mind, he seemed much displeased. Monsieur Megret, a French engineer, 
who conducted the siege, assured him, the place would be taken in eight 
days. " We shall see that,'* said the king, and continued to visit the 
w'drks with the engineer. He Stopped at a place where the boyau made an 
angle with the parallel, and kneeling on the inner talus and resting his el- 
bows on the parapet, he remained for some time viewing the works, that 
were carrying on in the trenches, by star-light. 

The least circumstances are essential, when they relate to the death of so 
great a man as Charles XII, therefore, I must needs take notice, that all 
the conversation that so many writers, and even Monsieur de la Motraye, 
have related to be between the king and the engineer Megret, is entirely 
fafce. What follows, Ifcnow to fee the truth of the ftiatten *fhe king stood 
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with half his body exposed to a battery pf cannon, pointed directly against 
the angle where he was ; there were none but two Frenchmen near him/ one 
was Monsieur Siker, his Aid-de-camp, a man of understanding and courage* 
who ca me into his service in Turkey, and was particularly attached to the 
prince of Hesse ; the other was this engineer. The cannon fired upon them . 
with chain-shot,, and the king stood more exposed to it than any dn*e. A 
little behind was count Swerin, who commanded the trenches, and couat 
Posse, captain of the guards, and an aid-de-camp, named Kulbert, received 
orders from him. Siker and Megret saw the king the moment he fell upon 
the parapet, fetching a deep sigh ; they ran to him, but he was dead. A. 
heavy ball, of half a pound, had struck # him on the right temple and made 
a hole big enough to turn three fingers in. His head was lying over the pa* 
rapet, the left eye was beaten in, and the right out of its socket* He was 
dead in an instant, but had strength enough in that instant, by a natural* 
motion, to clap his hand to the guard of his sword, in which attitude he lay. 
At this sight, Megret. a singular man, of a great deal of indifference, said 
nothing but, •' The play is over, let us be gone." Siker ran immediately to 
acquaint, count Swerin of it; they all agreed to keep his death a secret to, 
the soldiers, till the prince of Hesse could be informed of it. They covered 
his body with a grey cloak; Siker put his Peruke and hat on the king's head. . 
and in this Manner, carried Charles, under the name of captain Carlsberg, 
through the troops, who saw their dead king pass by without suspecting any, 
thing of the matter. The prince ordered immediately that no one should 
stir out of the camp, and had all the roads to Sweden guarded, that he 
might have time to take his measures to place the crown upon his wife's . 
head, and exclude the duke of Holstein, who perhaps might have laid claim 1 
to it. Thus fell Charles XII. king of Sweden, at the age of thirty-six years 
and a half, after having proved the highest prosperity and the greatest ad- 
versity, without being softened by the one, or one moment shaken by the-- 
other. Almost all his actions, even in private life, were far beyond probabi- 
lity. He was, perhaps, the only man, and certainly the only king, whoever 
lived without any weakness. He carried all the virtues of a hero to that, 
excess, that they became faults, and were as dangerous as the opposite vices* . 
His resolution, turned to obstinacy, occasioned his misfortunes in Ukrania, 
and kept him five years in Turkey ; his liberality, degenerating into profu- 
fusion, ruined Sweden; his courage, by his rashness, was the occasion of his 
death ; his justice sometimes went to cruelty ; and, in his last years, the 
maintaining his authority approached to tyranny ; his great qualities, one of 
which would have immortalized another prince, have proved the misfortune 
of his country. He never attacked any person first ; but he was not as pru-, . 
dent as he was implacable in his revenge. He. was the first who had the am- .. 
bition to be a conqueror without the desire of enlarging his dominions. He 
coveted empires to give them away. His passion for glory, for war, and for - 
revenge, prevented his being a good politician, without which, there never, 
was a conqueror. Before a battle he had great confidence, was modest after 
a victory, and undaunted after a defeat. As rigorous to others as himself, 
setting at nought the labours and lives of his subjects as well as his own. • 
Singular, rather than a great man, and more to be admired than imitated. 
His life ought to teach kings, that a peaceable and happy reign is preferable 
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to so much glory. Charles XII. was of a tall and noble stature, had a fine 
forehead, large blue eyes, full of sweetness, and a handsome nose; but the 
lower part of his face was disagreeable, and much disfigured by a frequent 
laughter, which came only from his lips. He had but little hair upon his 
head or beard. He spoke very little, and oftentimes only answered by this 
laugh, which was become habitual to him. There was always a profound 
silence at his table. Notwithstanding the inflexibility of his temper, he al- 
ways retained that timidity which is called bash fulness, and was confound* 
ed in company; for, having giving himself up so much to labour and war, 
he knew but little of conversation. Before his leisure among the Turks, he 
had read nothing but Caesar's commentaries and the' history of Alexander: 
but he had wrote some reflections upon war, and his own campaigns, from 
1700 to 1709; this he owned to the Chevalierde Follard, and told him the 
manuscript was lost in the unhappy battle of Pultowa. 

With respect to religion, though the sentiments of a prince ought not to 
influence those of other men, and the opinion of a monarch so little in- 
structed as Charles XII. can be of no great weight in such matters, yet it is 
necessary in this point, as well as others, to satisfy the curiosity of men, 
who are eager to know every thing relating to Charles XII. I know, from 
the person who trusted me with the principal memoirs of this. history, that 
Charles XII. was an orthodox Lutheran till the year 1707, when he saw, at 
Leipsic, that famous philosopher M. Leibnitz, who thought and spoke 
freely, and always inspired more princes than one w*4h sentiments of free- 
dom. Charles XII. received, from the conversation of this philosopher, a 
good deal of indifference for Lutheranism. Afterwards having more leisure, 
among the TuYks, and taking a view of divers religions, he carried his in- 
difference much farther. He preserved none of his first principles but what 
related to an absolute predestination, which is a doctrine that favoured his 
courage, and justified his temerity. The czar had the same sentiments 
with him upon religion and destiny; but he talked of them oftener; for he 
would converse familiarly of all things with his favourites, and had so much 
the advantage over Charles XII. that he had studied philosophy, and had 
the gift of eloquence. I cannot forbear speaking here of a calumny, too 
often renewed on the death of princes, whom evil-minded, or credulous men, 
will always have to be poisoned or assassinated. The report was spread in 
Germany, that Monsieur Siker himself was the man who had killed the king 
•f Sweden. This brave officer was for a long time very uneasy at this re- 
port ; and speaking of it to me, one day, he used these words, " I might 
have killed the king of Sweden ; but such was my respect for that hero, I 
could not have dared to do it, had I been willing." 

After his death the siege of Frederickshall was raised. The Swedes, al- 
most ruined by the glory of their prince, thought only how to make peace 
with their enemies, and put a stop to that absolute power that baron Goerts 
had exercised over them. The states freely elected for their queen, the 
princess, sister of Charles XII. but obliged her solemnly to renounce all he- 
riditary right to the crown, since she only field it from the suffrages of the 
nation; she promised, by repeated oaths, never to attempt to re-establish 
arbitrary power ; she afterwards sacrificed her royalty to her conjugal af- 
fection, in giving up her crown to her husband, and engaged the stales to* 
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elect that prince, who mounted the throne upon the same conditions as she 

Ipd done. 
Baron tjoerts, who was put under an arrest immediately after the deatji 

pf Charles XJI. was condemned by the senate of Stockholm, to have his 

head cut off, at the foot of the gallows ; an example rather of revenge than 

justice, and a cwel affront to a king whom Sweden yet admires. 
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